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Winter 2001 Quarter - Classes Begin 
Classes End 
Examination Period 


Spring 2001 Quarter - Classes Begin 
Classes End 

Examination Period 
Commencement 


Summer 2001 Quarter - Classes Begin 


Classes End 
Examination Period 


Fall 2001 Quarter - Orientation & Registration 


Classes Begin 

Classes End 
Examination Period (X) 
Classes End (Y, Z) 
Examination Period (Y,Z) 


(Dates are subject to change) 


2002 


Winter 2002 Quarter - Classes Begin 
Classes End 
Examination Period 


Spring 2002 Quarter - Classes Begin 
Classes End 

Examination Period 
Commencement 


Summer 2002 Quarter - Classes Begin 


Classes End 
Examination Period 


Fall 2002 Quarter - Orientation & Registration 


Classes Begin 

Classes End 
Examination Period (X) 
Classes End (Y, Z) 
Examination Period (Y,Z) 


(Dates are subject to change) 


* College of Nursing & Coll. of Health Sciences 


X Courses* 


January 2 
March 9 
March 12-16 


March 26 
June 1 
June 4-8 
June 9 


June 18 
August 22 
August 23-24 


September 4-8 
September 10 
November 16 
November 19-21 


X Courses* 


January 2 
March 8 
March 11-15 


March 25 
May 31 
June 3-7 
June 8 


June 17 
August 20 
August 21-23 


September 10-13 
September 17 (Tues) 
November 22 
November 25-27 


*“ First Year - Medicine & Graduate College 


Rush University/Academic Calendar 


Y Courses** 


January 2 
March 9 
March 12-16 


March 26 
June 8 
June 11-15 


September 4-8 
September 10 


December 7 
December 10-14 


Y Courses** 


January 2 
March 8 
March 11-15 


March 25 
June 7 
June 10-14 


September 4-6 
September 9 


December 6 
December 9-13 


Z Courses*** 


January 2 
March 9 
March 12-16 


March 26 
April 25 
April 26-May 4 


September 4 


December 7 
December 10-14 
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Z Courses 


January 2 
March 8 
March 11-15 


March 25 


April 24 
April 25-May 3 


September 3 


December 6 
December 9-13 


*** Second Year Medicine 


Degree and Certificate Programs 


Rush Medical College 


College of Nursing 


College of Health Sciences 


The Graduate College 


Doctor of Medicine 
Bachelor of Science in Nursing 


Master of Science in Nursing 
Post-Master’s Certificate 
Doctor of Nursing 

Doctor of Nursing Science 


Clinical Specialist and Practitioner programs 
Community Nursing 
Gerontology Nursing 
Medical Nursing 
Maternal/Child Health Nursing 
Psychiatry/Mental Health Nursing 
Surgical Nursing 


Bachelor of Science 
Clinical Laboratory Sciences (formerly Medical Technology) 
Perfusion Technology 


Master of Arts 
Healthcare Ethics 


Certificate 
Healthcare Ethics 
Spirituality and Health 


Master of Science 
Audiology 
Clinical Laboratory Management 
Clinical Laboratory Sciences (formerly Medical Technology) 
Clinical Nutrition 
Health Systems Management 
Medical Physics 
Medical Technology 
Occupational Therapy 
Speech-Language Pathology 


Doctor of Audiology 


Master of Science 
Anatomical Sciences 
Biochemistry 
Clinical Research 
Pharmacology 
Radiological Sciences 


Doctor of Philosophy 
Anatomical Sciences 
Biochemistry 
Immunology and Microbiology 
Medical Physics 
Neurosciences 
Pharmacology 
Molecular Biophysics and Physiology 
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This bulletin is published as a guide 
for the faculty and students of Rush 
University. The university reserves the 
right to add, amend, delete or deviate 
from any specifications herein at any 
time and to apply such changes to 
registered and accepted students. 
Students are responsible for reading 
this bulletin and acquainting 
themselves with the university polices 
and regulations to which they are 
required to adhere. Additionally, 
students are responsible for knowing 
the degree requirements relevant to 
their majors and for enrolling for the 
courses that satisfy those 
requirements. 
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Institutional Animal Care and Use Committee 


Rush University is backed by one 
of the nation’s leading academic 
health institutions, Rush- 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical 
Center. Its educational programs 
are among the best in the country 
and its research enterprise has 
enjoyed phenomenal growth, 
both in quantity and quality. The 
quality of health care delivered at 
Rush is second to none. It is 
within this environment of 
excellence and _ balanced 
emphasis on patient care, 
education, and scientific inquiry 
that future health professionals 
have the opportunity to grow in 
knowledge, understanding and 
skill 


Leo M. Henikoff, M.D. 
President, Rush University, Chief Executive Officer, Rush-Presbyterian-St. 
Luke’s Medical Center 


Mission 


Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center is a multifaceted health 
services corporation and the foundation of the Rush System for 
Health. The primary purposes of the Medical Center are: 


e To provide comprehensive, coordinated health services to people in the 
Chicago metropolitan area and selected tertiary services to people 
throughout the nation; 


e To educate and train health professionals to meet national needs as well 
as those of the Rush System, with special emphasis on primary care 
practitioners; 


e To advance health care knowledge by fostering basic, applied and clinical 
research, which also serves to enhance clinical programs; 


e To improve the West Loop and University Village communities, of which 
the Medical Center is a member; 


To foster the individual growth and satisfaction of Medical Center 
employees and staff. 


Vision 


Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center will be recognized as 
Chicago’s premier health services organization based on the 
superiority of its clinical programs, its application of the latest medical 
technologies, the excellence of its education and research, and its 
emphasis on health promotion and patient education, disease 
prevention and cost-effective outcomes. 


Values 


We, the employees of Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center, 
commit ourselves to four shared values. These values are the basis 
for all the care we provide, whether direct or indirect, as well as for 
our dealings with each other. It is our pledge and expectation that 
all employees and staff will live out these values while working at 
Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center. 


e Excellence: We continually improve the way we administer services to en 


sure the highest quality patient care, education of patients, staff and stu 
dents. 


e Compassion: We treat all people in a caring way, with respect and dignity. 


e Social Responsibility: Our obligation to serve is appropriately linked and 
balanced with responsible stewardship of resources. 


e Faith in Self and Others: We believe in each person’s ability and willingness 
to work together to do what is right. 


The Medical Center 


Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center is one of Chicago’s 
oldest health care organizations. Its heritage extends back to 1837 
when Rush Medical College was established. St. Luke’s Hospital, 
founded in 1864, and Presbyterian Hospital, founded in 1883, 
merged in 1956 to form Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital. The 
subsequent incorporation of these pioneer institutions in 1969 
created Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center, which today 
includes: 


Rush University, a health professions higher education institution 
that enrolled 1,282 students in 2000-01. Presbyterian-St. Luke’s 
Hospital, with 809 beds, a major referral center that provides pri- 
mary care to its immediate community and secondary and tertiary 
care to patients from across the country. The hospital admitted more 
than 27,000 patients and performed over 18,000 operations the 
last fiscal year. 


The Johnston R. Bowman Health Center for the Elderly, a short- 
term rehabilitation facility (110 beds) and a national model for 
hospital-based geriatric care. The center also provides 30 residential 
apartments for seniors. 


Rush Children’s Hospital, a 120 bed pediatric facility within Rush 
that provides medical and surgical care for newborns, infants, 
children and adolescents. 


Corporately affiliated with the Medical Center are Rush North Shore 
Medical Center in Skokie, Illinois (268 beds) and Rush-Copley 
Medical Center in Aurora, Illinois (142 beds). Oak Park Hospital, 
Oak Park, Illinois and Riverside Health Care, Kankakee, Illinois are 
affiliated through joint venture agreements. 


An educational network of 14 colleges and universities in five 
states. Rush University Affiliated Colleges are: 


Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin 
Benedictine University, Lisle, Illinois 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota 
Cornell College, Mount Vernon, lowa 
Dominican University, River Forest, Illinois 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee 
Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois 
Lawrence University, Appleton, Wisconsin 
Macalester College, St. Paul, Minnesota 
Monmouth College, Monmouth, Illinois 
Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
North Central College, Naperville, Illinois 
Ripon College, Ripon, Wisconsin 
Wheaton College, Wheaton, Illinois 


Rush University Mission 


The purposes of Rush University are to educate students as 
practitioners, scientists, and teachers who will become leaders in 
advancing health care and to further the advancement of knowledge 
through research. As a major component of Rush-Presbyterian-St. 
Luke’s Medical Center, the University integrates patient care, 
education, and research through the practitioner-teacher model. 
Rush University encourages growth of its students by committing 
itself to the pursuit of excellence, to free inquiry, and to the highest 
intellectual and ethical standards. 


The University 


Rush University is the academic component of Rush-Presbyterian- 
St. Luke’s Medical Center. Founded in 1972, the University has 
expanded from one college and fewer than 100 students to four 
colleges and over 1,200 students. It includes Rush Medical College, 
the College of Nursing, the College of Health Sciences, and The 
Graduate College 


Rush Medical College is named for Benjamin Rush, a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, who was a physician from 
Pennsylvania. Rush Medical College was chartered in 1837, opened 
Officially on December 4, 1843, with 22 students enrolled in a 16- 
week course. During the first century of operation more than 10,000 
physicians received their training at Rush Medical College. Rush 
Medical College was affiliated with The University of Chicago from 
1898 until 1942, when the medical college temporarily suspended 
its educational program, though it continued its corporate existence. 
Its faculty continued undergraduate and graduate teaching of 
medicine and the biological sciences as members of the faculty of 
the University of Illinois. The charter of the medical college was 
reactivated in 1969 when it became part of the Medical Center, 
and, in 1971, it reopened with a class of 66 first-year students and 
33 third-year students. First-year class size reached its projected 
maximum of 120 in 1976. More than 3,000 M.D. degrees have 
been awarded since 1971. 


The College of Nursing represents a combined heritage dating back 
to the late nineteenth century when its first antecedent, the St. Luke’s 
Hospital Training School of Nursing, opened in 1885 to offer diploma 
education to nurses. In 1903, the Presbyterian Hospital School of 
Nursing accepted its first students. From 1956 to 1968 nurses were 
taught at the merged Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital School of 
Nursing. Before the establishment of the College of Nursing in 1972, 
more than 7,000 nurses had graduated from these three schools. 
Today, approximately 150 baccalaureate, master’s and doctoral 
nursing students graduate each year. 


The College of Health Sciences, established in 1975, traces its 
origins to the School of Medical Technology sponsored by 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital from 1959 to 1972. This school 
was the second largest of its kind in the city of Chicago. During its 
operation, it provided a one-year professional internship program 
to more than 200 baccalaureate students in medical technology. 
Today, the College of Health Sciences offers tenprograms at the 
master’s level in addition to bachelor’s programs in clinical laboratory 
sciences and perfusion technology. 


Rush University/General Information 


The Graduate College was established as a separate academic 
unit in January 1981, having previously been organized as the 
Graduate School within the College of Health Sciences. The 
Graduate College is responsible for educational programs in the 
basic sciences and offers the master’s degree in five disciplines 
and the doctoral degree in seven. 


The Philosophy 


The University was established in response to demands for a more 
effective and humane health care system that could supersede 
highly specialized, fragmented and often geographically inaccessible 
patient care services. The Rush System for Health, the conceptual 
framework adopted to address these problems, offers a prototype 
that could become a model for the delivery of health care in this 
country. This system is unique in many ways. The central concept 
is that the academic and care elements of health delivery systems 
must be united. Implementation of this concept differentiates Rush 
from many typical health universities. At the foundation of the 
University is an outstanding patient care setting. Presbyterian-St. 
Luke’s Hospital is recognized as one of the top 20 hospitals in the 
country; its existence as a high quality patient care institution made 
the development of the University feasible. Many faculty and students 
have clinical responsibilities in this setting or in one of the institutions 
linked to Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center. Therefore, 
faculty members may function both as practitioners and as teachers. 
This combination ensures that faculty members bring up-to-date 
knowledge to the clinical setting and professional expertise to the 
classroom. Another distinctive feature of Rush University is its 
commitment to health maintenance and illness prevention. At Rush 
one major focus in the classroom is on pathology and prevention of 
disease. This is supplemented by clinical experiences with inpatients 
and outpatients. 


Programs of Study 


Rush University confers the Bachelor of Science (B.S.) in Clinical 
Laboratory Sciences and Perfusion Technology, the Bachelor of 
Science Nursing (B.S.N.), Master of Arts (M.A.), Master of Science 
(M.S.), Master of Science in Nursing (M.S.N.), Doctor of Nursing 
(N.D.), Doctor of Nursing Science (D.N.Sc.), Doctor of Medicine 
(M.D.) and Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) degrees. Within the 
undergraduate nursing program, an R.N. completion option meets 
the needs of registered nurses for a university education. All 
baccalaureate programs begin in the junior year of study after 
completion of two years of course work at other accredited colleges 
or universities. 


The Master of Science is offered by the College of Health Sciences, 
the College of Nursing and The Graduate College. The College of 
Nursing has many specialties within the departments of adult health, 
community and mental health, and maternal child health nursing. 
In the College of Health Sciences, a student may major in audiology, 
clinical laboratory management, clinical laboratory sciences, clinical 
nutrition, health systems management, occupational therapy, 
medical physics and speech-language pathology. The College of 
Health Sciences also offers a Master of Arts degree on Health Care 
Ethics. The Graduate College offers a major in clinical research, 
biochemistry, immunology, medical physics, molecular biophysics 


9 


and physiology, neurosciences, or pharmacology. Students may also 
enroll in concurrent M.D./Ph.D. programs. 


Student Characteristics. In 2000 students ranged in age from 19 
to 72, with undergraduates averaging 24 years; graduates, 34 years; 
and medical students, 26 years. Over 78 percent of the students 
lived in Illinois prior to entering Rush. The 1,282 students include 
48 Latinos, 208 Asian/Pacific Islanders, 83 African-American (non- 
Latino) and 27 international students. 


Fall, 2000 Enrollment Men Women Total 
Rush Medical College 253 233 486 
College of Nursing 43 455 498 
College of Health Sciences 33 160 193 
The Graduate College 31 35 66 
Unclassified 10 29 39 
TOTAL 370 912 1282 


University Statement on Student Conduct 


Rush University seeks to create a climate that encourages its 
members to act as responsible adults in an academic community. 
Generally, institutional disciplinary measures are invoked only in 
response to conduct that adversely affects the University/Medical 
Center’s pursuit of its educational objectives and mission. Penalties 
may range from a warning to probation, suspension, or expulsion 
from the University/Medical Center. A partial list of disruptive 
behaviors that would subject a student to disciplinary action includes 
the following: 


e ALL forms of academic dishonesty. 

e@ OBSTRUCTION or disruption of teaching, research, administration, or other 
University/Medical Center activities. 

e@ THEFT of or damage to University/Medical Center property or the property 
of a member of the University/Medical Center community. 

e PHYSICAL abuse of any person or action that threatens or endangers the 
safety of others. 

e MISREPRESENTATION, falsification, alteration, or misuse of University/ 
Medical Center documents, records or identification. 

e@ UNAUTHORIZED use or entry of University/Medical Center facilities. 

e@ CONDUCT that is inconsistent with the ethical code of the profession the 
student is preparing to enter. 

e@ UNLAWFUL use or possession of controlled substances. 

e@ UNLAWFUL use or possession of firearms or other weapons. 


University Statement on Academic Honesty 


Rush University students and faculty, belong to an academic 
community with high scholarly standards. As essential as academic 
honesty is to the relationship of trust fundamental to the educational 
process, academic dishonesty violates one of the most basic ethical 
principles of an academic community, and will result in sanctions 
imposed under the University’s disciplinary system. A partial list of 
academically dishonest behaviors that would subject a student to 
disciplinary action includes: 


e@ CHEATING: Using unauthorized material or unauthorized help from another 
person in any work submitted for academic credit 

e FABRICATION: Inventing information or citations in an academic or clinical 
exercise 

e FACILITATING ACADEMIC DISHONESTY: Providing unauthorized material 
or information to another person 

e@ PLAGIARISM: Submitting the work of another person or persons, as one’s 
own without acknowledging the correct source 
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e@ UNAUTHORIZED EXAMINATION BEHAVIOR: Conversing with another 
person, passing or receiving material to/from another person or temporarily 
leaving an examination site to visit an unauthorized site 


Research 


Research expenditures totaled more than $100 million last year. 
The faculty of the University encourages investigation of both normal 
and disease processes and the distribution and delivery of health 
care services. The faculty believes that inquiry into these areas by 
students should be encouraged if they are to become practicing 
professionals who will continue to learn throughout their careers. 


Diversity, Equal Opportunity, Affirmative Action 


In keeping with its goal to promote diversity through its equal op- 
portunity and affirmative action programs, Rush University is com- 
mitted to attracting and educating students who will help to make 
the population of health care professionals more representative of 
the national population and to providing benefits and services to all 
students, faculty, and other employees on a nondiscriminatory, eq- 
uitable basis. Beverly B. Huckman, Associate Vice President for 
Equal Opportunity in the Office of the President, has been desig- 
nated to oversee the implementation of this policy. The Equal Op- 
portunity Coordinator may be reached by telephone at (312) 942- 
7093 or by mail (Suite 128, Professional Building). Among the re- 
sponsibilities of this office are: 


e@ Recommending and implementing policies and programs related to diversity, 
cultural and gender sensitivity, equal opportunity, affirmative action, 
prevention of discrimination and harassment, and the Americans With 
Disabilities Act 


e Encouraging the recruitment of persons from all groups for administrative, 
faculty, and student positions. 


e Mediating faculty, resident, and student complaints related to discrimination 
or harassment (See “Harassment” within the “Policies and Procedures” 
section of this handbook). 


e Additional resources may be found in the offices of the Rush Medical College 
Assistant Dean for Minority Affairs, the Rush College of Nursing Director of 
Multicultural Affairs, and Human Resources 


Harassment, Policies and Procedures 


The Policies and Procedures on Sexual and Other Harassment for 
the University and nonacademic sectors of the institution are 
intended to increase the awareness of Rush’s long-standing 
commitment to preventing harassment and to focus on the internal 
resolution of any complaints. Under these policies and procedures, 
the more familiar category of sexual harassment as well as 
harassment related to race, color, religion, sexual orientation, 
national origin, ancestry, age, marital or parental status, or disability 
is prohibited. The provisions include protections for and prohibit 
retaliation against an individual making a complaint or supplying 
information about a complaint. They also incorporate protections 
for a person who considers himself or herself accused in bad faith. 
While all administrators and supervisors have responsibility under 
this document, certain people have been specifically designated to 
deal with concerns and complaints that might come forward. Inquiries 
or complaints of harassment from students, residents, or faculty 


members will be handled through the office of Beverly B. Huckman, 
Associate Vice President for Equal Opportunity, at 942-7093. Copies 
of the Policies and Procedures are available from the Office for 
Equal Opportunity, 128 Professional Building. 


Drug-free Campus and Workplace 


Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center is committed to 
achieving and maintaining a drug-free campus and workplace. The 
Medical Center has established a drug-free policy consistent with 
its commitment and goals. The policy states in part: 


The illegal manufacture, distribution, dispensing, use, sale and/or 
possession of controlled substances on Medical Center property or while 
performing Medical Center business is strictly prohibited. An employee or 
student engaged in any such conduct will be subject to discipline up to 
and including expulsion or termination. In addition, students and 
employees are subject to all applicable criminal penalties under local, 
state or Federal law for unlawful possession or distribution of illicit drugs 
and alcohol. 


Within five days of the conviction, employees and students must report to 
the Medical Center any conviction for violation of a criminal drug statute 
occurring within the Medical Center. The health risks associated with the 
use Of illicit drugs and the abuse of alcohol are many and varied. Some 
drugs may cause psychological and physical dependence or addiction. 
Others attack the central nervous system, making the user dangerous to 
himself and others. In the extreme, they can result in convulsions, 
psychosis, coma and possible death. 


An Employee Assistance Program is available for any employee 
experiencing problems from, among other things, drug or alcohol abuse 
or dependency. Use of the program can be made by contacting the 
Department of Social Services at extension 2-5358. Students may seek 
similar assistance through the Student Counseling Center by calling 
extension 2-1439. 


This policy is a condition of employment that all employees accept 
by continuing to work here. It is also a condition of enrollment that 
all students accept by continuing to study here. 


Accreditation 


Rush University is accredited by the Commission on Institutions of Higher 
Education of the North Central Association of Colleges and Schools, the 
regional accrediting association. 


Rush Medical College is accredited by the Liaison Committee on Medical 
Education of the American Medical Association and the Association of American 
Medical Colleges. 


Graduate Medical Education is accredited by the Accreditation Council of 
Graduate Medical Education. 


The College of Nursing is accredited by the Commission on Collegiate Nursing 
Education. 


The Anesthesia nursing program is accredited by the Council on Accreditation 
of Educational Programs for Nurse Anesthesia. 


The Clinical Pastoral Education (CPE) program is accredited by the Association 
for Clinical Pastoral Education. 


The dietetic internship is accredited by the American Dietetic Association. 


The Health Systems Management program is accredited by the Accrediting 
Commission of Education for Health Services Administration. 


Rush University/General Information 


The Clinical Laboratory Sciences program is accredited by the National 
Accrediting Agency for Clinical Laboratory Sciences. 


The Occupational Therapy program is accredited by the Accreditation Council 
for Occupational Therapy Education of the American Occupational Therapy 
Association. 


The Perfusion Technology program is accredited by the accreditation Committee 
for Perfusion Education of the Commission on Accreditation of Allied Health 
Education Programs. 


The Speech-Language Pathology program and the Audiology program are 
accredited by the Educational Standards Board of the American Speech- 
Language Hearing Association. 


Authorization 


The Illinois Board of Higher Education has authorized all degree 
programs offered through Rush University. 


Licenses 


Department of Public Health, State of Illinois, Cook County Board of Health 
Memberships 


Association of American Medical Colleges 

American Association of Colleges of Nursing 

Federation of Independent Illinois Colleges and Universities 
Association of Schools of Allied Health Professions 
Association of University Programs in Health Administration 
National League for Nursing 

Association for Health Services Research 

American Hospital Association 

Illinois Hospital Association 

Voluntary Hospitals of America 

Metropolitan Chicago Health Care Council 

Blue Cross/Blue Shield Health Care Service Corporation 


Human Investigation 


Any project or study involving human subjects must have approval 
of the Medical Center Committee on Human Investigation. Studies 
in the community as well as within the Medical Center must have 
this approval. The Office of Research Administration handles all 
requests and has established the protocol for proper investigative 
procedures. 


Institutional Animal Care and Use Committee 


All investigators and teachers that use animals in scientific projects 
and in classes must submit their plans to the Institutional Animal 
Care and Use Committee (IACUC) for approval prior to carrying out 
the project or program. Members of the committee are appointed 
by the Associate Vice President for Research and include 
representation from the community and from the student body. The 
director of the Comparative Research Center coordinates the work 
of the IACUC. 
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Alumni Relations 


The Office of Alumni Relations is located in the 1700 W. Van Buren 
Building. It has been established to provide a planned, coordinated 
program of service and activities of mutual interest and benefit to 
Rush University, the Medical Center, and all alumni. Although Rush 
University, founded in 1972, is a relatively young institution, it has 
already conferred more than 9,000 degrees in the health profes- 
sions since its inception, and this dynamic growth continues. The 
objectives of the Alumni Relations office are to provide channels 
for alumni of Rush Medical College, the College of Nursing, the 
College of Health Sciences, The Graduate College and the House 
Staff to remain informed of current developments at the Medical 
Center; develop an active interest in and involvement with their alma 
mater; maintain contact with fellow alumni and faculty; take advan- 
tage of continuing education opportunities offered through Rush 
University; respond positively through both financial and philosophi- 
cal support and promote and perpetuate the high standards of ex- 
cellence in patient care, education and scientific advancement con- 
sistent with the objectives of Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical 
Center. Formally organized alumni associations exist for graduates 
of Rush Medical College, the College of Nursing, and the Depart- 
ment of Health Systems Management. As the numbers of alumni 
increase from the other programs, organizational efforts are being 
undertaken for them as well. For more information concerning mem- 
bership in one of the existing alumni associations or services avail- 
able through the alumni relations office, call 942-7165 (Medical 
College) or 942-7199 (Nursing, Health Sciences, Graduate Col- 
leges). 


Alumni Associations 


Rush Medical College. The Alumni Association of Rush Medical 
College is an active organization dedicated to supporting the 
educational goals of the college. Purposes of the organization are 
to maintain communications between alumni and the college; to 
honor alumni who have given distinguished service to the profession 
of medicine and/or to their alma mater; to promote and encourage 
the highest standards of medical education; to assist the faculty 
and staff of the college in any way possible and to provide financial 
support for the operation of Rush Medical College. Prior to its 
reactivation in 1969, Rush Medical College conferred 10,976 Doctor 
of Medicine degrees. Alumni and Trustees of the Medical Center 
were responsible for keeping active the original charter granted to 
the college by the State of Illinois in 1837. The alumni also maintained 
the Rush Medical College Library and made financial grants for 
postgraduate education during the college’s inactive period. Rush 
alumni practice in all 50 states and in 11 foreign countries. Since 
the reactivation of Rush Medical College in 1969, Rush University 
has conferred more than 3,100 Doctor of Medicine degrees. The 
Alumni Association is represented on the Board of Trustees of Rush- 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center by two alumni who are 
elected annually, the president and immediate past-president of 
the Alumni Association. 


College of Nursing. The Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Nurses 
Alumni Association is an active organization with the following goals: 
to unite the graduates of Rush University College of Nursing, Pres- 
byterian-St. Luke’s Hospital School of Nursing, Presbyterian Hos- 
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pital School of Nursing, and St. Luke’s Hospital School of Nurses 
for mutual assistance, protection, and preservation of fellowship; to 
promote the professional and educational advancement of nursing; 
to provide financial assistance and offer networking advice to cur- 
rent students; and to support the interests of the Rush University 
programs in nursing. All graduates of these schools of nursing are 
considered active members of the Alumni Association. Each year, 
graduates return at homecoming to tour the facilities and to learn 
what is happening at the Medical Center. From 1887 through 1968 
there were 7,221 graduates of the diploma programs of the various 
schools. Many of them have served with distinction around the world. 
Since the founding of the College of Nursing in 1972, Rush Univer- 
sity has conferred over 4,300 nursing degrees. Many alumni sup- 
port the University nursing programs financially through the Golden 
Lamp Society, which provides leadership gifts to the college. 


College of Health Sciences. The Alumni Association of the De- 
partment of Health Systems Management program is dedicated to 
the following goals: to advance knowledge and techniques in the 
field of health systems management; to maintain interest in poten- 
tial and enrolled students; to facilitate graduate participation in con- 
tinuing education activities; to provide objective recommendations 
for the development of the program; to provide opportunities for 
graduates to share their work experiences with students and other 
alumni; to serve as a network for job search and career advance- 
ment. The first class of ten students graduated in June 1981. Since 
that time the Alumni Association has grown to 270 members. 


Rush Surgical Society. This society recognizes the many surgeons 
who have been trained at the Medical Center but who may not have 
been graduates of Rush Medical College. Members automatically 
include all past, present and future trainees and faculty who have 
participated in a surgical laboratory or surgical clinical program. 
The society’s purpose is to support the Medical Center by promot- 
ing educational, scientific, and social aspects relating to surgery. 


Medical Society. An equivalent group was established in medi- 
cine called the Rush Internal Medicine Alumni Association. This 
society was Officially launched in April 1987. The society’s purpose 
is to facilitate contact and communication among former internal 
medicine house officers and to honor alumni who have given distin- 
guished service to the profession of medicine. 


Biomedical Communications 


The Department of Biomedical Communications provides media 
production, audio/visual support and photographic services for pa- 
tient care, education, research, administration and marketing. Of- 
fices are located on the fourth floor of the Amour Academic Center, 
suites 401 to 430. 


Bookstore 


The Rush University Bookstore is a health sciences bookstore serv- 
ing the needs of students, faculty and staff at Rush-Presbyterian- 
St.Luke’s Medical Center. The bookstore stocks the required and 
recommended textbooks for courses offered at Rush University, as 
well as an assortment of reference and review books. Rush stu- 
dents and staff receive a 5% discount on stocked books when pre- 


senting an |.D. Special orders are handled by the bookstore and will 
generally be received in one or two weeks. The discount does not 
apply to special orders. Lab coats and medical-surgical equipment 
are also stocked. School supplies, greeting cards, computer soft- 
ware, and Rush insignia items are also available. The Rush Univer- 
sity Bookstore is located on the ground level of the Armour Aca- 
demic Center. 


The Campus 


The main campus of the University/Medical Center is located on 
the West Side of Chicago not far from the Loop. The area surround- 
ing the campus is undergoing much redevelopment. Of particular 
interest is the Chicago Technology Park, which incorporates bio- 
medical research facilities and programs. New townhomes and con- 
dominiums have been built in Garibaldi Park, just east of the cam- 
pus, and many new businesses are flourishing in the Taylor Street 
area. With other health care facilities in the Medical Center District 
including: the University of Illinois at Chicago-West Campus, Cook 
County Hospital, Westside Veterans Administration Hospital, and 
Illinois State Psychiatric Institute, Rush is centrally and conveniently 
located. The Hyatt at University Village, a hotel and fine dining es- 
tablishment, is located at the corner of Harrison Street and Ashland 
Avenue adjacent to the Medical Center. The main campus now con- 
sists of 22 buildings. This includes facilities for achieving the goals 
of the Medical Center: patient care, education and research. The 
main campus also includes an indoor parking facility. 


Armour Academic Center. This center is the hub of most student 
activities. The Library of Rush University and the McCormick Edu- 
cational Technology Center are located in the Amour Academic 
Center, along with classrooms, laboratories, academic computing, 
specialized facilities, the Rush University Bookstore, cafeteria, and 
the administrative offices of Rush Medical College, the College of 
Nursing, the College of Health Sciences, and the Graduate Col- 
lege. 


Medical Center and Facilities. Laboratories are located through- 
out the Medical Center complex but are principally found in Jelke- 
South center. Additional departmental laboratories are located in 
the Cohn Research Building and in the Tech 2000 building located 
at 2000 W. Harrison Street. In addition to the main campus, Rush 
includes Rush North Shore Medical Center, located in Skokie, and 
Copley Memorial Hospital located in Aurora. Directly across the 
Eisenhower Expressway from the main campus is an office build- 
ing for finance, legal affairs, philanthropy and communication, the 
data center and other functions of the Medical Center. In addition 
Unicare Health Plans has medical offices for patients in the build- 
ing. Tennis, courts and a running track are located on the main 
campus as well as an indoor parking facility. On campus housing 
for students includes studio, 1 bedroom and 2 bedroom apartments 
at Center Court Gardens, located just east of the Medical Center. 
Many students also live in private housing in the area surrounding 
the Medical Center. 


The Office of Student Affairs distributes a campus map to new stu- 
dents and publishes a student handbook which includes a yellow 
pages section providing locations and telephone numbers of per- 
sons, offices, departments and buildings of interest to students. 
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Counseling Services 


Open all year, the Student Counseling Center provides professional 
counseling at no charge to students for a variety of concerns rang- 
ing from academic problems to issues of personal development. 
Students have sought help for test anxiety, insomnia, study difficul- 
ties, career questions, eating disorders, parenting concerns, gen- 
eral anxiety, depression, and marital and/or relationship problems. 
In addition to counseling of individuals and couples, the center of- 
fers group and workshop experiences. The center has offered sup- 
port groups for male nursing students, first-year medical students, 
and students with compulsive eating problems; in addition, a work- 
shop on assertiveness training for medical school clerkships has 
been offered. The Student Counseling Center maintains strict stan- 
dards of privacy and confidentiality. No information on an individual 
student is released to anyone, inside or outside of the University, 
without the prior consent of the student. No student contact with 
the Counseling Center becomes a part of any other University record. 
The office is located in suite 443 of the Amour Academic Center, 
(312) 942- 3687. 


General Educational Resources 


The Office of General Educational Resources (GER) is responsible 
for providing students, faculty and staff with a wide range of ser- 
vices necessary to carry out both laboratory and classroom instruc- 
tion. GER’s management of the spacious, flexible facilities located 
on the seventh and ninth floors of Armour Academic Center en- 
ables it to meet multiple needs for educational space, equipment, 
and other support. Additionally, GER manages the flexible class- 
rooms located at the south end of the seventh floor and also oper- 
ates the Quick Copy Center. The multidisciplinary laboratory com- 
plex consists of eight laboratory/classrooms, seven support rooms 
and a central core demonstration area. Within the area are the elec- 
tron microscope facilities and a small darkroom for scientific use by 
faculty and students. GER staff offers cardiopulmonary resuscita- 
tion and basic life-support training for individuals and groups. The 
office is responsible for provision of microscopes and other scien- 
tific equipment for educational uses, including the microscope rental 
plan. Students and faculty who have instructional that which re- 
quire special accommodations should check with the supervisor of 
the GER for assistance. GER space is routinely open 50 hours 
during the week for scheduled classes, co-curricular instructional 
activities and study. Teaching and learning aids, such as micro- 
scopes, can be made available upon request. Classroom space is 
usually open for study purposes from 5:00 p.m. to 8:00 a.m. 


The Quick Copy Center located on the seventh floor of Armour 
Academic Center, duplicates materials for educational purposes 
as well as general needs. A full range of services, including front 
and back copying, electronic page formatting with graphics and type- 
setting, and multiple binding options are offered through the center. 
Special rates are available to students for note cooperatives and 
organizations. Personal work of over ten copies can be accommo- 
dated for faculty and students at a reasonable fee. 


Microscope Rental Students must have microscopes for clinical 


laboratory sciences, anatomy, and pathology courses. Students who 
do not own a microscope may rent one through Rush University 
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(see Financial Affairs). A carrying case and an off-campus pass 
(valid for the duration of the rental period) are provided with each 
rental microscope. Since students will be held responsible for mi- 
croscope damage and loss, homeowner's or apartment insurance 
is recommended. GER space is routinely open 50 hours during the 
week for scheduled classes, co-curricular instructional activities and 
study. Teaching and learning aids, such as microscopes, can be 
made available upon request. Laboratories are available to students 
for study purposes when not in use. 


International Services 


The Office of International Services (OIS) works with international 
students, residents, researchers and faculty who are planning to 
study or to work at Rush and who will need authorization from the 
Immigration & Naturalization Service (INS) to do so. Functions of 
the Office of International Services include: 


Rush representative to INS, the Department of State and the 
Educational Commission for Foreign Medical Graduates (ECFMG) 
regarding the status of international students, residents, scholars, and 
faculty 


Responsible Officer for the J-1 Exchange Visitor program and Training 
Program Liaison to ECFMG 


Designated School Official for the F-1 student visa program 


Advising concerning the admission of international students 


Advising regarding the hiring of international faculty and staff 


Consulting with current and potential students, residents, researchers 
and faculty regarding nonimmigrant and permanent resident issues 


Supervises the issuance of INS documents for F-1 students, J-1 
Exchange Visitors and H-1B temporary workers to assure compliance 
with established governmental policies and procedures 


Consulting with academic and administrative offices regarding non- 
immigrant and permanent residence issues 


e Orienting new students and scholars 


The OIS is located in the Amour Academic Center, Room 417, and 
is available to serve the needs of international studerits, as well as 
other international visitors to the Medical Center. The office pro- 
vides on-arrival information to visitors, help in preparing visa appli- 
cations and immigration paperwork, orientation on arrival, and edu- 
cational, cultural, and social programming. The director acts as the 
Training Program Liaison to the Educational Commission for For- 
eign Medical Graduates (ECFMG) and is the campus contact for 
the Fulbright Scholar Program. Rush students, faculty, or staff who 
plan to work or study abroad are asked to report these plans to 
OIS. 


Library of Rush University 


The Library of Rush University, the oldest health sciences library in 
Chicago, maintains an up-to-date collection of books and journals 
that serve the entire University and Medical Center. Housed in an 
attractively furnished two-story area, the library has large easy 
chairs, carrels, and tables for studying or reading. A staff of nine 
professional librarians and 16 technical personnel is available to 
assist library patrons. Guided tours and an orientation to the library 
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are available during registration periods and on request. The library 
schedules frequent classes for individuals and groups on Infonet, 
which includes the library catalog and OVID. There are also Info 
CONSULTS, customized, individualized or group instruction de- 
signed to meet the specialized needs of different departments. The 
Library Guide describes library services, circulation periods of books 
and journals, and hours of operation. 


Patrons are encouraged to use the automated library catalog for 
information about books, journals, and audiovisuals. The catalog 
identifies items by subject, any word in the title, author, or year of 
publication. Information about the item will include whether it is 
checked out or on the shelf, and where it is located in the library. 
The library also offers OVID, which contains all journal articles, ref- 
erences and abstracts from MEDLINE, including the years 1966 to 
the present. The MEDLINE database indexes over 3,400 journals, 
U.S. and international. In the fields of medicine, dentistry, public 
health, allied health, nursing, and veterinary medicine. Additional 
databases available in OVID include journal article references from 
the psychology, nursing, cancer, health administration and AIDS 
literature. Reference librarians provide assistance in locating and 
obtaining information and published materials. They also search 
computerized databases in medicine as well as related disciplines. 


McCormick Educational Technology Center 


Formerly two separate departments, the McCormick Educational 
Technology Center (METC), a department of the Library of Rush 
University, is a new facility comprised of what was once the 
McCormick Learning Resource Center (AV department of the Li- 
brary of Rush University) and Academic Computing Resources (PC/ 
CAI Labs). This media and micro-computing center is designed to 
facilitate independent study and self-enrichment through use of AV 
and computer software. One of the primary missions of the METC 
is to build the AV and computer software collection to provide edu- 
cational support to the University and Medical Center. All titles in 
the collection are first evaluated for subject content and technical 
presentation by faculty before they are purchased. 


The METC houses a large collection of videocassettes, CD-ROMs, 
computer software, videodiscs, slide/tape programs and audiocas- 
settes, available for student, faculty and staff use. Students may 
also request, in advance, media materials for use in course pre- 
sentations held outside of the METC proper. Audiovisual and com- 
puter software programs are sometimes placed on METC-use-only 
reserve by faculty to support courses offered. Included at the METC 
are 14 group viewing rooms, a 40-workstation computer classroom, 
and a computer/AV lab which houses 45 computers (a mix of PC 
and Macintosh platforms), VHS player/monitors for individual use, 
and 2 slide projector viewers. During hours of operation, audiovi- 
sual viewing and CAI software use has first priority over all other 
viewing room uses. (These viewing rooms may be used for group 
study purposes when the METC is closed.) Eleven of these view- 
ing rooms hold four people for viewing audiovisuals while three larger 
rooms accommodate between 15-25 people. In the newly con- 
structed environment, all viewing rooms have computer worksta- 
tions included. Room reservations may be made in person at the 
METC circulation desk or by calling (312) 942-6799. Educational 
computer resources for Rush University students, faculty and staff 


are an integral part of the METC. These resources include the 
Microsoft Office suite of applications (Word, PowerPoint, Excel and 
Access), two text and image scanning workstations, and other 
medical/health science computer-based instruction. The METC also 
houses a collection of computer applications manuals. During METC 
service hours, a staff member is present to provide support for 
basic hardware and software questions, but staff cannot provide on 
the spot, full-scale software instruction. 


An email account is required of all Rush University students, and is 
supplied free of charge through the METC. The METC is a major 
Internet access point at the university, including email and World 
Wide Web browsers and is available to all Rush University stu- 
dents. Students have access on a first-come, first served basis to 
the computer lab 24 hours a day (with a valid Rush University |.D.). 
Computer diskettes, transparencies and address labels are avail- 
able at the service desk at a reasonable cost. The METC also pro- 
vides complete media reference services. The staff assists students 
and faculty in locating commercially produced media for use within 
their courses. This service includes consultation with various com- 
puterized databases and compilation of customized media bibliog- 
raphies from which the student or faculty may select titles for pre- 
view. Consultation for custom designed data collection research 
forms (e.g., surveys) is available. The department also offers free 
portable electric typewriters and portable audiocassette recorders 
to students for overnight use at no charge. 


Office of Student Affairs 


The mission of the Office of Student Affairs is to provide an atmo- 
sphere that will enhance students’ academic experience. The Stu- 
dent Affairs staff works closely with students, faculty and the ad- 
ministration to identify student needs and to design and implement 
programs and policies to meet those needs. The staff makes spe- 
cial attempts to sponsor educational, multicultural, recreational and 
social activities that invite students from all programs within the 
University. 


The Office of Student Affairs 

600 S. Paulina Street, Suite 984 (Armour Academic Center) 
Chicago, Illinois 60612 

Office: (312) 942-6302 

Fax: (312)942-6995 

E-mail: rushstudentaffairs @ rushu.rush.edu 

Web site address is www.rushu.rush.edu/studentlife 


Clubs and Organizations. The Office of Student Affairs recog- 
nizes the interests and goals of each student organization through 
administrative and limited financial support. Students who wish to 
establish a new organization are encouraged to stop by the office 
and speak with a staff member. Currently, there are over 30 active 
organizations, including the American Medical Student Associa- 
tion, Graduate College Council, Nursing Christian Fellowship, Na- 
tional Student Speech Language Hearing Association, Student 
National Medical Association, Student Nurses Association, and the 
Student Occupational Therapy Association. A complete descrip- 
tion of all the student organizations is listed in the student hand- 
book, which is available from Student Affairs. 
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Student Activities. The Office of Student Affairs sponsors pro- 
grams that are open to all Rush University students and faculty. 
The primary objective of these programs is to enhance the co-cur- 
ricular life of the Rush student community. In the past, the office 
has sponsored events including Octoberfest (student organization 
fair), a student art fair, and monthly Friday evening socials known 
as T.G.I.F’s. In addition, the office continually offers discounted 
museum, theatre, and movie tickets. The staff in the Office of Stu- 
dent Affairs welcomes input and assistance from students in the 
planning and implementation of programming events. If you wish to 
become involved, please contact the Office of Student Affairs, (312) 
942-6302. 


Career Development. The Office of Student Affairs assists stu- 
dents active in the job search and residency application process 
with resumes, curriculum vitae, cover letters, personal statements, 
job search strategies and interviewing techniques. Biographical data 
and faculty recommendations are kept on file and sent out at the 
students’ request. Additionally, the Office of Student Affairs co-spon- 
sors programs to acquaint students with a variety of educational 
and job opportunities. Career listings, newspaper classifieds, and 
professional journal employment listings are also housed in this 
office and on the web site at www.rushu.rush.edu/studentlife. Each 
student is also assigned an academic advisor. The advisor is knowl- 
edgeable about the student’s educational program and provides 
assistance in curriculum selection, academic progression, and pro- 
fessional and career development. Within Rush Medical College, 
an Assistant Dean in the Office of Medical Student Programs has 
specific responsibility for providing counseling about specialty choice 
and application for postgraduate residency positions. 


Lockers. The University will assign at orientation lockers for the 
storage of coats, books, and other miscellaneous articles. Be ad- 
vised, however, that the Medical Center assumes no responsibility 
for the loss of personal property from lockers. If any difficulties with 
a locker arise, contact the Office of Student Affairs. 


Mailboxes. Campus mail is delivered to student mailboxes located 
on the seventh floor of the Amour Academic Facility or in the Office 
of Student Affairs, Suite 984. Since United States mail is not deliv- 
ered to these mailboxes, arrangements should be made to have all 
personal mail sent to a local address. Students should check for 
mail daily as Rush University personnel distribute dated material 
through this campus system. Additionally, since students are held 
responsible for meeting deadlines announced in the dated mate- 
rial, those who will be off campus for an extended period of time 
should make arrangements to have a friend forward campus mail. 
Rush University nor the Office of Student Affairs is responsible for 
mail that accumulates during a student’s absence. Students may 
obtain interoffice mail envelopes from the Office of Student Affairs. 


Recreation. Rush University students have the opportunity to uti- 
lize several recreation facilities in the area. Four outdoor tennis courts 
and a jogging track surrounding the tennis courts are available for 
student use. These are located on the corner of Ashland and 
Harrison Streets adjacent to the Atrium Pavilion. For students inter- 
ested in aerobics classes, Employee Wellness sponsors classes 
during the noon hour and late afternoons. For a class schedule, 
fees and other information call 942-2817. The Union Station Multi- 
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plex Fitness Center, an affiliate of Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s 
Medical Center, offers reduced membership rates for students. This 
full service, state-of-the-art facility, located at the corner of Jackson 
and Canal Streets, includes a swimming pool, basketball courts, 
fitness classes, cardiovascular equipment, strength equipment and 
weights, private women’s workout area, and a café/juice bar. Rush 
University students also have an opportunity to use two recreation 
facilities at the University of Illinois at Chicago. The Chicago Illini 
Sport and Fitness Center on the University of Illinois West Campus 
includes a gymnasium, indoor running track, racquetball courts, 
exercise equipment and human performance center. The Sport 
and Fitness Center is located at 828 South Wolcott, lower level. 
Activities at the East campus include table tennis, swimming, bil- 
liards, racquetball, and universal weight machines. The recreation 
area is in the south wing of the Chicago Circle Center, 750 South 
Halsted. Students presenting a valid Rush University |.D. card at 
either the Union Station Multiplex or UIC Fitness Centers will be 
eligible for admission. Students purchasing passes may bring re- 
ceipts to the Office of Student Affairs to receive a partial refund. 
Schedules listing the facilities, rates and hours of operation are 
available in the Office of Student Affairs. Should you have any 
questions regarding the above recreation facilities, call the Office 
of Student Affairs, 942-6302. 


Student Lounge. The Student Lounge, located on the ninth floor, 
north end, of the Armour Academic Center is equipped with couches, 
a wide screen television, tables and chairs, a copy machine and 
complete kitchen (stove, refrigerator, & microwave). Space is also 
available for student organizations to hold meetings, special events, 
and other small group activities. All students are invited and en- 
couraged to use the facilities of the lounge. A student |.D. card swipe 
mechanism allows students 24 hour access to the lounge. 


Campus Housing 


Information pertaining to on-campus housing, including the appli- 
cation process and/or roommate selection, may be obtained from 
the Associate Dean for Student Services, Suite 440, Armour Aca- 
demic Center. Center Court Gardens, located on Harrison Street 
across from the Hyatt at University Village, consists of apartment 
style living with over 245 units available as studios, one-bedrooms, 
and two-bedrooms. All apartments are unfurnished, carpeted, have 
individually controlled heating and air conditioning, modern appli- 
ances, and bathtubs with showers. Utilities and heating are not 
included in the rent. 


Application Process. Students applying for admission to one of 
the academic programs at Rush University will be sent a housing 
application as part of the admission process. Applications for re- 
turning students are available from the Associate Dean for Student 
Services, 600 S. Paulina Street, Armour Academic Center, Suite 
440, or via the web at www.rushu.rush.edu/studentlife. Because 
on-campus housing is in great demand, Rush University has es- 
tablished the following set of priorities for assigning students to 
available units. Students in category number one receive the high- 
est priority followed by those in category number two, etc. 


1. Returning undergraduate students who apply for on campus 
housing by April 1* 
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2. Incoming undergraduate students who have been accepted 
for admission and apply for housing by May 1* 
3. Incoming graduate and professional students who have 
been accepted for admission and apply for housing by May 1* 
4. Returning graduate and professional students 


These priorities will be used as a guide when assigning housing. 
Returning undergraduate students who fail to submit a housing 
application for the succeeding year by April 1* will loose their prior- 
ity. Rush University reserves the right to make exceptions to these 
priorities when extenuating circumstances exist. Apartment types 
available: 


Studio 
One Bedroom 
Two Bedroom 


One student 
One-two students 
Two-four students 


Notification of acceptance into University housing will be sent to 
each student assigned to on-campus housing. New students must 
receive an acceptance for admission before any housing notifica- 
tion will be sent. Entering students whose program of study begins 
in the summer quarter will be sent housing assignments the begin- 
ning of May. Students who begin their programs in the fall will re- 
ceive housing assignments at the end of May. Returning students 
will receive their housing notifications in June. 


Lease and Deposit. A lease is included with each letter of accep- 
tance into University housing. The lease, accompanied by a secu- 
rity deposit of one month’s rent, must be signed and returned. Fail- 
ure to return the lease and the security deposit by the specified 
deadline will result in the loss of the housing assignment. All inquir- 
ies regarding housing assignments should be directed to the Asso- 
ciate Dean for Student Services. Rent is payable in equal quarterly 
installments. Students are billed for rent along with tuition and fees 
prior to the beginning of each quarter. 


Consolidation Policy. In an effort to maximize the number of on- 
campus housing spaces available to Rush University students, con- 
solidation of tenants may occur. This consolidation policy will affect 
only those students who occupy an apartment by themselves that 
was originally leased to two or more students. Such a situation can 
occur when a roommate leaves University housing during the course 
of the academic year. If consolidation is necessary, students in- 
volved will be informed in writing. At that time the student will have 
the following options: share an apartment with another student in 
any building who is also in need of a roommate; find a Rush Univer- 
sity student roommate of his/her choice; have a roommate assigned 
from the available applications or pay the full rent of the apartment. 


If the fourth option is chosen, the apartment will become a single 
accommodation only through the end of the current lease. If the 
student wishes to renew the lease, the student will have the option 
of remaining in the apartment with the understanding that he/she 
will receive a roommate or will be given an opportunity to move to 
another available apartment. 


Students should address questions concerning the application pro- 
cess, assignment process, or roommate selection to the Associate 
Dean for Student Services. 
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Registration 


Each quarter a printed timetable of courses is published by the 
Office of the Registrar for the subsequent quarter. The timetable is 
also available through the Rush University web site at 
www.rushu.rush.edu. Classes are filled on a first-come, first-served 
basis according to the following order of priority: 1-continuing stu- 
dents, 2-new students and 3-unclassified Students. It is the respon- 
sibility of continuing students (with the exception of medical stu- 
dents) to submit a completed registration form each quarter during 
the designated period for “continuing students” to avoid any late 
registration fee that may apply. Students must also clear any “holds” 
on their permission to register prior to registration for a particular 
quarter. Any continuing student registration that cannot be processed 
by the end of the “continuing” student registration period because 
of a “hold” will be assessed any late fees that may apply. 


Registration Forms. Registration forms for all “continuing” students 
and “unclassified” students are available from the Office of the Reg- 
istrar, Suite 440 - Armour Academic Center, or from web site time- 
table at www.rushu.rush.edu/registrar/timetable/Index.htm 


Credit Hours. Rush University is on a quarter system. Each quar- 
ter is at least ten weeks in length and an examination period is 
provided at the end of each quarter. Most classes give a final ex- 
amination during this time. The quarter hour is the unit used by the 
College of Nursing, the College of Health Sciences and The Gradu- 
ate College to determine credit for courses taken. As a general rule 
one quarter hour represents contact time of one lecture hour, two 
hours of small group discussion or three laboratory or clinical hours 
per week. Course credits are not calculated for Rush Medical Col- 
lege students. However, the number of weeks of Clinical experi- 
ences appears on the transcript of the academic record. 


Required Immunizations. The minimum requirements under The 
College Student Immunization Act of the State of Illinois are as 
follows: any student whose date-of-birth is Jan. 1, 1957 or later 
must submit proof of immunization for: measles (two doses), mumps, 
rubella, diphtheria (primary series-two doses) and tetanus (adult 
booster less than 10 yrs. old). Students having direct patient con- 
tact must have immunization for hepatitis-B virus. Proof of immuni- 
zations are requested as part of the admission process and if not 
submitted before the registration period for the second quarter in 
residence, registration will be prohibited. Additionally, individual 
immunization requirements will vary by college or program and apply 
to all students in that program regardless of age. Students are re- 
quired to comply or risk being barred from continuing. 


Required Signatures. Registration forms are processed only if 
the required faculty signatures have been obtained. Registration 
for more than 16 credits for graduate nursing students or more than 
17 hours for all others requires written permission from the pro- 
gram director. The nature of some course offerings may also re- 
quire the instructor's signature. 


Registration for Medical Students. Registration for pre-clinical 


studies is done administratively. Registration for clinical studies is 
done in the Office of Clinical Curriculum. 
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Confirmation of Registration. Students receive a “Student Data 
Sheet” as confirmation of registration. It includes the courses for 
which the student registered, billing, and financial aid information. 
Timetable changes are posted in the Registrar's office and on the 
“on-line timetable”. No message appears on the data sheet if the 
student did not get all requested courses. 


Completion of Registration. Registration is complete only when 
tuition and other charges for the quarter are paid or satisfactory 
arrangements for payment are made. Registration for subsequent 
quarters is denied to students not cleared by the Bursar. Tuition is 
due on the first day of the quarter. (See Financial Affairs). 


Late Registration Fee for Continuing Students. Following initial 
matriculation, several programs assess a late fee to students who 
fail to register during the designated registration period for “con- 
tinuing” students. A registration is considered late if it is submitted 
to the Office of the Registrar after the posted deadline. If a student 
submits their registration prior to the deadline, but due to a registra- 
tion hold it cannot be entered by the Registrar until after the dead- 
line date, a late fee will assessed. The following programs charge 
late registration fees: 


College of Nursing $50 


Clinical Nutrition $25 
Health Systems $100 
Medical Physics $50 


Unclassified Students. Persons not admitted to a degree pro- 
gram but who want to enroll in a course may do so by completing 
the appropriate Unclassified Registration form. Separate forms are 
available for College of Nursing courses and for “non-nursing’ 
courses. Courses offered to first or second year medical students 
require the signature of the Assistant Dean for Preclinical Curricu- 
lum. The College of Nursing Unclassified Registration form requires 
the signatures of an Associate Dean for approval to register. An 
instructor is not obligated to accept any unclassified student in his/ 
her class, and students without appropriate background take courses 
at their own risk. The completed form must be submitted with tuition 
payment or it will not be processed. The Bursar will charge tuition at 
the rate applied to graduate students. However, neither instructor 
approval nor payment assures a place in the class because stu- 
dents in degree programs have priority for enrollment in all courses. 
Notification of registration is made by phone or email. If an unclas- 
sified student cannot be accommodated in a class, a full refund of 
tuition will be mailed. A student may accumulate no more than 12 
quarter hours of academic credit as an unclassified student. These 
12 hours, equivalent to a full-time one quarter course load, may be 
taken in one quarter or over a period of time. Registration as an 
unclassified student that results in more than the maximum num- 
ber of hours (12) can only be authorized by the the dean (or his/her 
designate) of the college offering the course. Credit earned as an 
unclassified student will not necessarily apply toward a Rush de- 
gree if the unclassified student is subsequently admitted to a de- 
gree program. Any incomplete (“I”) grade earned as an unclassified 
student will revert to a permanent “F” unless completed by the end 
of the next academic quarter. It is the student's responsibility to 
pursue the completion of an “I” grade. 


Pass/No Pass Option. The timetable indicates all courses that may 
be taken pass/no pass. One may register to take a course pass/no 
pass simply by putting an “x” in the P/N column on the registration 
form. A student deciding to take a course pass/no pass after hav- 
ing initially registered should complete a Pass/No Pass Option Form 
available in the Office of the Registrar. This form may require the 
signature of the instructor as well as the advisor and must be sub- 
mitted by the second Monday of the quarter. The form may also be 
used to revert to the letter grade option. All medical students are 
graded honors (H), high pass (HP) for clinical courses in the 3rd 
and 4th year only, pass (P) or fail (F). Graduate students in nursing 
may take no more that 20 percent of their total graduate course 
credits under the pass/no pass option. Therefore, if a nursing stu- 
dent completes 55 quarter hours to earn a master’s degree, he/she 
may earn no more than 11 hours pass/no pass; the student who 
graduates with 125 quarter hours may take no more than 25 hours 
pass/no pass. Thesis and dissertation hours (NSG 598 and 699), 
which are graded only pass/no pass, are in addition to the 20 per- 
cent limit. Pre-candidacy research is graded P/N in The Graduate 
College. Divisional policies in The Graduate College vary on the 
pass/no pass grading of other courses. 


Independent Study. To register for independent study, students 
complete the form on the back of the registration form. This form 
identifies the title of the study to be posted on the student's tran- 
script, the preceptor’s name and office location and the number of 
credits for the study. The advisor’s signature is required on both the 
front and back of the registration form. Nursing students complete 
an Independent Study Contract Form, which is available in the Of- 
fice of the Registrar. On this form the objectives of the study are 
defined, a plan to meet those objectives is described, etc. It should 
be completed and approved by the preceptor, department chair- 
person and the program director no later than the first day of the 
quarter in which the independent study is to be taken. The student's 
preceptor keeps the contract. Health Systems Management stu- 
dents must register on the back of the registration form and also 
complete a separate form available in the Health Systems Man- 
agement office (1700 W. Van Buren Building, 1st floor). 


Drop/Add. The only way to change course registration is to com- 
plete a Drop/Add Form available in the Office of the Registrar. The 
official date of the drop/add action is the date that the drop/add 
form is processed by the Office of the Registrar. A course dropped 
during the first week of the quarter will not appear on the student's 
transcript. After the first week one of the following policies apply: 


Course Dropped in Weeks 2-5: Grade of W 
Course Dropped in Weeks 6-End: Grade of WP, WF or WN 


No course may be dropped after the last day of classes. No with- 
drawals are allowed during the final examination period. Students 
must obtain the appropriate advisor’s signature before the form will 
be processed. Forms that do not have an advisor’s signature will be 
returned to the student. Medical students wishing to change their 
clinical schedules must contact the Office of Clinical Curriculum at 
least four weeks before the start of the scheduled clerkship. 


Auditing a Course. There is no official audit status. No record is 
kept and no registration form or fee is required. A person wanting to 
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“sit in’ on a course may do so only with the permission of the course 
director. The course director is under no obligation to allow a per- 
son to audit and normally will not allow taking of course examina- 
tions. A non-registered student must leave the class if instructed to 
do so by the course director. An auditor may participate in class 
discussion only at the invitation of the course director. Auditing of 
laboratory or clinical course is prohibited. Persons who have au- 
dited a course may not apply for credit at a later time; grade credit 
for the course can only be earned by enrolling and paying for the 
course when it is offered. 


Student Identification Card 


Identification Card. Each student receives an identification card 
at matriculation. When on campus Rush students are required to 
wear their ID card in an easily visible location. For reasons of secu- 
rity, employees or students not wearing valid identification could be 
asked to leave the University/Medical Center facilities. A valid ID 
card is needed to use the library, labs, bookstore, and for admis- 
sion to some school events. Lost or stolen identification cards should 
be reported as soon as possible. They may be replaced at the 
Office of the Registrar from 2:30 - 4:00 p.m. daily. There is a $5.00 
fee for this service. 


Off Campus Enrollment 


With college approval a student may take courses offered by an- 
other college or university that will apply toward his/her Rush de- 
gree. These courses are taken as integral parts of the student's 
curriculum, either replacing required Rush courses or fulfilling spe- 
cial or disciplinary objectives. Prior to registration at the other insti- 
tution, the student must complete a Petition for Transfer of Credit 
form to insure the transferability of the course. The student is solely 
responsible for obtaining admission and registration information from 
the institution he/she wishes to attend and for meeting deadlines 
set by that institution for admission and enrollment. If the student is 
not enrolled for courses at Rush during the period in which he/she 
takes courses off campus, he/she must process a petition for a 
formal Leave of Absence. Students who will be simultaneously 
enrolled for courses at Rush should check with the Office of Stu- 
dent Financial Aid regarding the impact of taking hours split be- 
tween two institutions on their aid. When the course is completed, 
the student must order an official transcript to be sent to the Regis- 
trar. Only upon review for an acceptable grade and compliance with 
any conditions outlined in the Petition for Transfer of Credit approval 
will the course be recorded on the Rush transcript. 


Withdrawal and Leave of Absence 


After matriculation to Rush University a student may not arbitrarily 
cease registration without notice. For both Withdrawal and Leave 
of Absence, a Petition for Clearance is required. Graduate students, 
in particular, are required by individual college’s programs to main- 
tain continuous enrollment or risk administrative withdrawal due to 
unexplained non-registration. 


Withdrawal Procedure. Withdrawal implies the permanent depar- 


ture from the University without the immediate expectation of re- 
turn. Graduate and undergraduate students withdrawing from the 
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University must give formal notification by completing a Petition for 
Clearance form, which requires them to obtain the signatures of 
specific University. offices. Students may obtain the Petition for 
Clearance form from the Registrar’s office, except for Nursing stu- 
dents, who should obtain the Clearance form specific to the Col- 
lege of Nursing. No withdrawals are allowed during the final exami- 
nation period. Refunds are made only during the limits for refunds. 
Withdrawal is not allowed after the last class day of the quarter. 
(See Financial Affairs section.) 


Leave of Absence Procedure. A Leave of Absence (LOA) is a 
temporary suspension of studies for which an approved time limit 
has been set and a specific date of return established. LOA’s are 
approved and granted at the discretion of the student's college. The 
procedure for petitioning for an LOA requires the student to com- 
plete the Petition for Clearance form and obtain all appropriate sig- 
natures. The completion of the Petition for Clearance makes the 
student eligible for a leave that is granted by the College. It is the 
student's responsibility to communicate directly with his/her Col- 
lege regarding the disposition of the request for the leave. Nor- 
mally, a petition for an LOA will only be accepted through the first 
week of the quarter for which the leave is desired. The clearance 
procedure assures that students do not obligate themselves for 
additional tuition, financial aid, and insurance. Insurance may be 
continued under certain conditions. Failure to complete the Petition 
for Clearance form will make the student ineligible for any refunds 
and obligate them for full quarter insurance charges. 


Academic Records and Policies 


Grade Point Average. The grade report and the transcript of the 
academic record shows a Grade Point Average (GPA) for each quar- 
ter in which grade points were earned and shows a cumulative GPA 
for all work taken at Rush. The GPA is computed by dividing the 
number of earned grade points by the number of quarter hours of 
credit attempted for those courses. When a course is repeated the 
second grade only is computed in the GPA. No grade points are 
assigned for work taken on a pass/no pass basis and, therefore, 
are not computed in the grade point average. Grade point averages 
are not included for students in Rush Medical College since all 
courses are taken on an Honors/Pass/Fail system. 


Repeated Courses. Some courses may be repeated such as re- 
search and clinical courses. These are usually indicated in the course 
description or the Timetable of Courses. All grades and grade points 
are counted in the grade point average for these courses. For all 
other course that are repeated, only the last grade is counted in the 
grade point average. Both the original course and the repeated 
course appear on the academic record and transcript. 


Repeated Courses (Rush Medical College). The official transcript 
displays the first time a repeated course is taken until the grade is 
replaced at which time only the repetition and new grade are dis- 
played. Both the original course and it’s repetition are recorded on 
the academic record for internal use within the medical college. 
Since all courses are taken H, HP, P, F the GPA is unaffected. 


Grade Report. A quarterly grade report is mailed to each student’s 
local address after grades have been recorded. Grades are usually 
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mailed within five working days of the end of the examination pe- 
riod. Grade results are not given by telephone nor is personal pick 
up by the student permitted. A copy of the grade report is given to 
advisors. Grades are never released to parents, legal guardians, or 
spouses. The grade report is the student’s copy only, and should 
not be accepted by an institution/in lieu of an official transcript. 


Academic Record. The permanent academic record is the student’s 
official transcript, which includes all courses taken at Rush. Exter- 
nal transcripts for medical students reflect the highest grade re- 
ported for each course at the time a transcript is requested. This 
record is maintained permanently in the Office of the Registrar. 


Grading System 
Grade Points Description 
A 4.0 


Excellent 


B 3.0 Good 


Cc 2.0 Satisfactory for undergraduates but may not be 
acceptable at graduate level 

D 1.0 Minimal pass for undergraduates. May not be 
acceptable at graduate level in the College of Health 
Sciences. Not used at the graduate level by the 
College of Nursing, The Graduate College, or the 
Department of Health Systems Management 

E 0 Failure 

& 0 Passing 

HP 0 High Pass - used by the medical college only for clini 
cal courses in the 3rd and 4th year 

N 0 No Pass 

H 0 Honors - medical college only 

W Withdraw prior to midterm 

WP Withdraw passing at midterm 

WN/WF Withdraw failing or not passing after midterm 

K Credit earned through proficiency examination 

NR Grade not reported by instructor 

| Incomplete 

CC Course continues into the next quarter. Grade 
received at end of series is grade for entire course 

XX Participation in an ungraded course or residency 


Transcript Requests. Copies of the academic record may be ob- 
tained at no cost to the student or former student. These transcripts 
are released only with prior written consent of the student. Stu- 
dents may complete a Transcript Request form or write the Office 
of the Registrar, Rush University, 600 S. Paulina Street, Suite 440, 
Chicago, Illinois 60612. The letter must include a handwritten sig- 
nature of the student. Transcripts will not be released if the student 


has an outstanding financial obligation to the University. Four work- 
ing days should normally be allowed for processing. Transcript re- 
quests by medical students to be used in support of residency ap- 
plications should be made to the Office of Clinical Curriculum of the 
medical college rather than to the Office of the Registrar. A “dean’s 
letter’ is included with these requests. Copies issued to students 
will be stamped in red ink “Issued to Student.” All copies bear the 
signature of the Registrar or his/her designate and the seal of Rush- 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center. 


Incomplete Grades. Students receiving grades of incomplete (“I”) 
must enroll for the subsequent quarter to complete course require- 
ments. A change of grade cannot occur unless the student is en- 
rolled. Students enrolling only to complete requirements for a course 
in which a grade of “I” was given must register for the “Continuous 
Enrollment’ fee at zero credits. Refer to individual programs for spe- 
cific “I” grade policies and the Financial Affairs section. 


Graduation 


Application for Graduation. No later than the second week of the 
quarter in which a student expects to graduate, all degree candi- 
dates must submit a completed /ntent to Graduate form to the Of- 
fice of the Registrar. 


Graduation Requirements (See program descriptions for specific 
requirements). All graduate and doctoral students are required to 
submit a Degree Approval form to the Office of the Registrar after 
completing all academic requirements (including dissertation de- 
fense and submission of the dissertation to the library for microfilm- 
ing). Doctoral candidates may not participate in the commence- 
ment ceremony before submitting this form. 


Dissertation and Thesis. Some master’s programs require a the- 
sis to meet degree requirements. D.N.Sc. and Ph.D. candidates 
must complete a dissertation. Both are developed through faculty- 
guided independent research projects. Review of a thesis or dis- 
sertation will follow the sequence of steps as described by each 
college including the prescribed preparation manual for each de- 
gree. Copies of these manuals are available in each graduate divi- 
sion and in the University library. Each thesis/dissertation must be 
original and cannot have been used to meet the requirement of any 
other degree, either at Rush University or any other university. Each 
student will have a committee whose role is to assure that the 
student’s thesis/dissertation is of high quality and meets the stan- 
dards of the program and the University for originality, contribution 
to the field and scholarly presentation. The committee also assures 
that the student is making satisfactory progress toward completion 
of the dissertation. At or near the completion of the thesis/disserta- 
tion, each student will share with the academic community at large 
the knowledge developed via a public presentation. Two weeks prior 
to the presentation of the dissertation, a student is responsible for 
posting announcements on institutional bulletin boards regarding 
the presentation. The announcement must contain the title of the 
dissertation, the student's name, the location, and date of the pre- 
sentation. The public presentation must precede the final approval 
of the thesis or dissertation by the Thesis/Dissertation Committee. 
A copy of the thesis/dissertation must be approved by the Director 
of the Rush University Library, microfilmed by University Microfilms 
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International, and a copy must be bound for permanent cataloging 
in the library. Ph.D. and D.N.Sc. must complete all requirements for 
the degree pertaining to the dissertation including its defense prior 
to May 15th to remain eligible for participation in commencement. 


Commencement Ceremony. Rush University commencement is 
held once a year at the end of the spring quarter. The exact date for 
commencement is published in the academic calendar appearing 
in the Timetable of Courses and in the Rush University Bulletin. 
Students will be notified by the Office of Student Affairs concerning 
participation in the event. Students are expected to march in com- 
mencement exercises. Information regarding degree requirements, 
deadlines and eligibility to participate may be obtained from pro- 
gram directors. Students whose academic plans change, making 
them ineligible to participate in the June ceremony, will be deleted 
from the commencement list for that year. However, they are then 
eligible to participate the following June should they successfully 
meet degree requirements. During the ceremony, diplomas are given 
to students who have completed their programs, discharged their 
financial obligations to the Medical Center, and returned all library 
books and other University property. Students will be notified of all 
outstanding obligations, and the Office of the Registrar will encum- 
ber the diplomas and transcripts of students until these obligations 
are met. 


Awarding of Degrees. Rush University degrees are dated the 
Saturday of the quarter in which all degree requirements are com- 
pleted. When degree requirements are met during the break follow- 
ing a quarter, the degree will be dated the end of the subsequent 
quarter. Degree requirements include all curricular and other pro- 
gram prerequisites, such as required courses, residency, minimum 
grade point average, cumulative quarter hours, etc. Before a de- 
gree may be granted, all grades of incomplete (1) must convert to 
final grades. Outstanding financial and other Medical Center obli- 
gations have no effect on the awarding of degrees; however, the 
diploma, student transcript and other notification of a degree 
awarded will be withheld until these obligations have been met. 


Graduation Honors. Candidates for the bachelor of science de- 
gree who have demonstrated academic excellence are honored at 
commencement by the Rush University faculty. Those earning a 
3.4 or better grade point average based on six quarters at Rush are 
awarded the bachelor of science cum laude; those with 3.6 or bet- 
ter, magna cum laude; those with 3.8 or better, summa cum laude. 
Only Rush University courses are calculated into the grade point 
average. Honors appear on the student's diploma and are announced 
during the commencement ceremony. 


Dual Degree. (Undergraduates in nursing and clinical laboratory 
science) Some affiliated colleges award a bachelor’s degree to stu- 
dents who have transferred to Rush University. Students receive 
the degree after they have met degree requirements of the affili- 
ated college. Often those requirements have been modified slightly 
to accommodate the unique nature of the affiliated-Rush program. 
Questions regarding degree requirements and eligibility should be 
directed to the Registrar of the affiliated college. To receive a de- 
gree from the affiliated college, each student must authorize the 
Registrar of Rush University to send an official transcript of Rush 
courses to the affiliated college. 
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Prizes and Awards. Most of the following 
prizes and awards are given annually at 
college/departmental ceremonies in June 
immediately before the Rush University 
Commencement. 


College of Health Sciences 


The Clinical Recognition Award in Clinical Laboratory 
Sciences to the graduating student who exhibits out- 
standing professional qualities in clinical rotation 

College of Health Sciences Dean’s Award to an under 
graduate and a graduate student for outstanding aca- 
demic achievement 

The College of Health Sciences Faculty Scholarship to a 
student enrolled in a program within the College of 
Health Sciences for all-around excellence 

The Department Chairman’s Award for Clinical Labora- 
tory Sciences to the student who has demonstrated 
the highest degree of professional qualities and val- 
ues 

The Communication Disorders and Sciences Awards to 
the outstanding graduate students in audiology and in 
speech-language pathology as selected by the faculty 

The E. Virginia Pinney Award, endowed in 1985, is given 
to the graduate student who has demonstrated out- 
standing leadership potential in the profession of di- 
etetics 

The Health Systems Management Award to the outstand- 
ing graduate student as selected by the faculty of the 
Department of Health Systems Management 

The Health Systems Management Alumni Award given 
by the HSM Alumni Association to the outstanding 
master’s project presented by a graduating student 

The Occupational Therapy Faculty Award to the outstand- 
ing graduate student who has demonstrated a balance 
of scholarship, humanitarianism, integrity and profes- 
sional commitment as selected by the faculty 

The Theda L. Ashley Memorial Award to the graduate stu- 
dent who has demonstrated outstanding achievement 
in food systems management 


College of Nursing 


The College of Nursing Dean’s Award for superior aca- 
demic achievement 

College of Nursing Teaching Excellence Award to the out- 
standing faculty members as selected by the graduat- 
ing students and as selected by the faculty 

The Dianne Nora Clinical Excellence Award to the master's 
student who has demonstrated outstanding perfor- 
mance in clinical nursing courses 

The Excellence in Adult Health Nursing Award to the 
prelicensure student for achievement in academic and 
clinical endeavors 

The Excellence in Gerontological Nursing Award to the 
prelicensure student for who has demonstrated excel- 
lence in gerontological nursing 

The Excellence in Maternal Child Nursing Award to the 
prelicensure student who has demonstrated excellence 
in maternal child nursing 

The Freeland Scholarships for pre-licensure nursing stu- 
dents who have demonstrated outstanding academic 
and clinical performance 

The Gerontological Nursing Award to the undergraduate 
student who has demonstrated excellence in 
gerontological nursing 

Golden Lamp Society Award to the outstanding doctor of 
nursing science student for research and scholarship 

The J.W. and Agnes von Brimer Award to the academi- 
cally outstanding prelicensure student 

The June Polich Memorial Award for nursing excellence 
of a baccalaureate nurse in memory of June Katheryn 
Polich, a 1957 graduate of Presbyterian Hospital 
School of Nursing 

The Kristen Kowalski Excellence in Maternal Child Nurs- 
ing Award recognizes a graduating prelicensure stu- 
dent who exemplifies the outstanding nursing care of 
children and families 

The Kellogg Scholarship Award to Doctor of Nursing Sci- 
ence Student for superior academic achievement 
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The Linda L. Clemmings Award for outstanding perfor- 
mance in the community/family nurse practitioner pro- 
gram 

The Luther Christman Award from the Nursing Alumni 
Association to the prelicensure nursing student mov- 
ing directly into postbaccalaureate studies who has 
demonstrated outstanding academic and clinical per- 
formance and leadership 

The Mary S. Oakley Gerontological Nursing Research 
Award for academic excellence and outstanding re- 

search 

The Nursing Alumnae Clinical Excellence Award to the 
pre-licensure nursing student who has consistently 
demonstrated outstanding clinical performance 

Professional Service Awards to nursing students for sig- 
nificant contributions in the areas of community ser- 
vice and/or the professional nursing community 

The Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Nurses Alumni Asso- 
ciation Awards for outstanding graduating nursing stu- 
dents who demonstrate academic and clinical excel- 
lence 

The Ruth E. Schmidt Endowment Fund for Nursing Edu- 
cation Award to the registered nurse completing the 
baccalaureate degree who has demonstrated poten- 
tial for significant contributions to the profession of nurs- 
ing 

Sigma Theta Tau - The National Honor Society for Nurs- 
ing - Gamma Phi Chapter membership is extended to 
undergraduate and graduate students who demon- 
strate outstanding academic achievement, leader- 
ship qualities, and commitment to the ideals and pur- 
poses of the profession. 

Writing Award for nursing students who have demonstrated 
outstanding scholarly and/or creative writing 


Rush Medical College 


The Aesculapius Award to the outstanding resident phy- 
sician as voted by the medical students 

Alpha Omega Alpha Honor Medical Society. Undergradu- 
ate membership is extended to medical students who 
give promise of becoming leaders in the field of medi- 
cine 

The American Medical Women’s Association Scholarship 
and Achievement Citations honoring women in the 
graduating class of Rush Medical College for outstand- 
ing scholarship and achievement 

The Anthony J. Schmidt, Ph.D., Prize in Anatomical Sci- 
ences to the senior student who had an outstanding 
performance in the anatomical sciences courses 

The Arthur Dean Bevan Award to the graduating medical 
student who has demonstrated clinical and academic 
achievement in surgery 

The Cardiology Prize to the graduating medical student 
who has had the best performance in a cardiology elec- 
tive course 

The Daniel Brainard Award to the outstanding teacher in 
the basic sciences as voted by the medical students 

The Daniel Welsh, M.D., Memorial Scholarship to a stu- 
dent who pursues a general surgery residency 

The David Jones Peck Prize to the student who has made 
the greatest contribution to the Student National Medi- 
cal Association 

The Dayton Ballis Humanities Fellowship to a Rush Medi- 
cal College student for academic excellence in the hu- 
manities related to medicine 

The Department of Family Medicine Award to the gradu- 
ating student who has demonstrated academic excel- 
lence in family medicine 

The Department of Pediatrics Award to the graduating 
student who has demonstrated outstanding achieve- 
ment in pediatrics 

The Edward J. Eckenfels Award in Social and Community 
Medicine was established in 1998 in honor of the past 
director and founder of the Rush Community Services 
Initiatives Program. 

The Erich E. Brueschke, M.D., Award in Family Medicine 
to the graduating student who has demonstrated ex- 
cellence in family medicine 

The GATE Pharmaceuticals’ Outstanding Student Award 
to the graduating medical student who has excelled in 
the study of obstetrics/ gynecology by demonstrating 
excellence in scholarship and concern for patients 


The Harvey H. Grodzin, M.D. Memorial Pediatric Scholar 
ship established by Dr. Grodzin’s family and friends 
given to a graduating medical student who has dem- 
onstrated excellence and who is embarking on a resi- 
dency in pediatrics 

The Henry M. Lyman Memorial Prize, endowed in 1908, 
is given each year to a junior medical student for out 
standing work as voted by the faculty. 

The James A. Schoenberger Prize in Preventive Medi- 
cine for outstanding academic work in disease pre- 

vention and health promotion 

The James B. Herrick Internal Medicine Award to the 
graduating student who has demonstrated outstand- 
ing achievement in internal medicine 

The James G. Clark, M.D./Ruth E. Schmidt, R.N., Endow- 
ment Fund for Medical Education Scholarship estab- 
lished by Miss Schmidt, a graduate of the Presby- 
terian Hospital School of Nursing in honor of her physi- 
cian, Dr. James G. Clark, this scholarship recognizes 
students of Rush Medical College who have demon- 
strated clinical and academic excellence 

The Janet M. Glasgow Memorial Award of the American 
Medical Women’s Association to the female student 
who graduates first in her class 

The John Giles Prize for outstanding undergraduate work 
in epidemiology and public health as selected by the 
Department of Preventive Medicine 

The Maynard M. Cohen Award to the medical student who 
has demonstrated excellent achievement in neuro- 
science research 

The Nathan M. Freer Prize, endowed in 1892, is given to 
the outstanding senior medical student as voted by 
the faculty 

The Nephrology Award from the Muehrcke Family Foun- 
dation to the medical student who has demonstrated 
outstanding achievement in the field of nephrology 

The Paul E, Carson Pharmacology Award to the student 
who has demonstrated excellence in pharmacology 

The Phoenix Award to the outstanding physician-teacher 
as voted by the medical students 

The Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Staff Prize for 
Clinical Excellence awarded to the outstanding senior 
medical student as selected by the medical staff 

The Samuel G. Taylor Ill Prize to the graduating student 
who has demonstrated excellent achievement in medi- 
cal oncology 

The Sir William Osler Pathology Prize to the medical stu- 
dent who has demonstrated outstanding achievement 
in diagnostic or experimental pathology 

The Society for Academic Emergency Medicine Award to 
the student who has demonstrated outstanding profi- 
ciency in emergency medicine as selected by the fac- 


ulty 
The Graduate College 


The Graduate College Award for excellence in research 
among students enrolled in The Graduate College 
The Graduate College Faculty Award to the outstanding 
teacher on the faculty as selected by the students 

Sigma Xi Outstanding Student Research Award. The 
local chapter of Sigma Xi, the National Research 
Society, sponsors Rush University Research week 
annually. The outstanding student research 
presentations are recognized by the Society. 


Student Records 


Name and Address Change. The Office of the Registrar main- 
tains the current official listing of student names and addresses for 
Rush University. It is the responsibility of the student to keep the 
Office of the Registrar informed of changes in this information. A 
name/address change form is available in the Office of the Regis- 
trar. This change is made on the University Information System. 


Directory Information Policy. Certain information classified by 
Rush University as directory information may be disclosed to the 
public. These are items of directory information: student's full name, 
local address and phone number, date and place of birth, home 
town, major field of study, year in school or class, participation in 
Officially recognized activities, dates of attendance, degrees and 
awards received, previous educational institutions attended, previ- 
ous majors, previous degrees and dates earned. Each fall quarter 
the Rush University Student Address Book is published for stu- 
dent, faculty, and staff use. It contains student names, local ad- 
dresses and phone numbers, the student’s college and classifica- 
tion. At the time of commencement exercises the following informa- 
tion may be released in public announcements: student's full name, 
degree and major, previous institution and degree(s), and home- 
town. Students may restrict the release of any item of information 
considered as directory information on a form provided in the Of- 
fice of the Registrar, Armour Academic Center, Suite 440, by Fri- 
day of the first week of classes in each quarter. 


Student Records Policy. The Family Educational Rights and Pri- 
vacy Act of 1974 protects the privacy of current and former stu- 
dents enrolled in most educational institutions. Rush University has 
seven official student records. A student or former student may in- 
spect and review these records by making an appointment with the 
appropriate office. The records and their locations are as follows: 


Official Academic Transcript. Office of the Registrar, Armour Aca- 
demic Center, Suite 440. 


Registrar’s Files contain admission application, transcripts from 
other schools, immunization record, and registration information. 


Rush Medical College Dean’s Files contains: grade reports, writ- 
ten evaluations of clinical work, curricular flow charts, copies of 
correspondence and of most material in the Registrar's folder. Of- 
fice of Medical Student Programs, Armour Academic Center, Suite 
524. 


College of Nursing Dean’s File contains written evaluations of 
clinical work, curricular flow charts, grade reports. Office of the Dean, 
Armour Academic Center, Suite 1080. 


Departmental files contain written evaluation of clinical work, cur- 
ricular flow charts, and grade report copies. 


Clinical Laboratory Science 

Clinical Nutrition 

Communication Disorders and Sciences 
Health Systems Management 

Medical Physics 


Rush University/Academic Information 


Occupational Therapy 
Religion, Health and Human Values 
The Graduate College Admissions Office. 


All these offices are located in the Armour Academic Center, with 
the exception of Health Systems Management, which is located 
in the 1700 W. Van Buren building. 


Financial Affairs files contain: records showing all billing and 
payments, notes, correspondence dealing with a student’s finances. 
Office of Student Financial Affairs, Armour Academic Center, Suite 
440. 


Financial Aid files contain: all information concerning financial 
aid for the student. Office of Student Financial Aid, Armour Aca- 
demic Center, Suite 440. 


Placement Recommendations: letters of recommendation filed 
by faculty members at the request of the student. Office of Student 
Affairs, Armour Academic Center, Suite 984. 


Students may obtain copies of transcripts from the institution that 
holds the original records. Other portions of their records will be 
copied upon request. The request must be in writing and signed, 
must specifically identify the record desired and include the student’s 
major, year, date of birth, and Social Security number. There is no 
charge for copies of the student transcript. Other reproductions cost 
50 cents per page. The University honors requests providing there 
is no outstanding obligation to the Medical Center. 


Students within commuting distance may be asked to review the 
desired data in person. Students may request that the University 
amend information in their records they believe to be inaccurate, 
misleading, or in violation of their privacy. If the University refuses 
to amend a record, the student may request a hearing to challenge 
that decision. A hearing will be granted. Students may place in their 
educational records comments upon information in the records and/ 
or state their grievances with a decision not to amend the record. 
Administrators who maintain the records adhere to a policy of lim- 
ited access to administrators and faculty of Rush University who 
have a need for information in order for their offices to function, to 
determine academic progress, or to designate award recipients. 


Other persons or organizations given access are those responsible 
for accrediting the institution, for providing the student with finan- 
cial aid, for complying with a judicial court order, and for protecting 
the health or safety of students during an emergency. Disclosure of 
any student's record to others not listed in these policies must have 
prior written consent of the student. Requests for information and 
letters of consent are kept with the records. 
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Tuition and Fees 


Tuition Tuition and fees for the 2001-2002 academic year are 
listed below. For estimates of other expenses, see the Rush Uni- 
versity Student Financial Aid Handbook. 


Medical students are charged for a maximum of four years of full 
time tuition. Students needing additional quarters to complete de- 
gree requirements will be charged the enrollment fee (see fees 
below). Although it may be possible for a medical student to com- 
plete all degree requirements prior to the spring quarter of his/her 
fourth year the spring tuition charge must be paid for a total of four 
years of tuition. 


Tutition Charges by College Per Quarter 


Full-time = 12 or more hours per quarter 
Part-time = 1-11 hours 


Definitions: 


College of Nursing (Part time rate in parenthesis) 
Undergraduate Graduate 
$4,725 ($410) $5,100 ($450) 


The Graduate College (Part time rate in parenthesis) 
$4,770 ($400) 


College of Health Sciences 
Undergraduate (Part time rate in parenthesis) 
$3,970 ($350) Clinical Laboratory Science 
$4,950 ($420) Perfusion Technology 
Graduate Level (Part time rate in parenthesis) 
$4,680 ($400) Clinical Laboratory Science 
$4,950 ($430) Clinical Nutrition 
$4,880 ($420) Communication Disorders & Sciences 
$4,500 ($400) Healthcare Ethics 
$5,220 ($450) Health Systems Management 
$4,705 ($400) Medical Physics 
$4,605 ($400) Occupational Therapy 
Certificate Programs 
$950 per course Healthcare Ethics (by Web) 


Unclassified Students (Per quarter hour rate) 
$450 Nursing courses 
$400 Non-Nursing course 


Rush Medical College 


$29,616 1st-2nd year (3 quarters) 
$9,872 Per quarter 
$29,616 3rd-4th year (4 quarters) 
$7,404 Per quarter 
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Continuous Enrollment Fee. Students enrolled in a non-credit 
residency or academic enrichment program prior to receipt of their 
degree, must be registered for “Continuous Enrollment Fee” in 
order to retain their student status. Any degree/certificate student 
not taking courses but needing to replace an outstanding incom- 
plete grade, must register for “Continuous Enrollment Fee” until the 
grade is satisfied. Continuous Enrollment Fee is $300. This fee also 
applies to graduate students who have completed all courses but 
have not had the dissertation accepted. Hospitalization or physi- 
cian fees are not covered in this fee. 


Late Registration Fee. Students in the College of Nursing regis- 
tering after the posted registration period each quarter will incur a 
$50 late registration fee. This is imposed after initial matriculation in 
a degree program with the College of Nursing. 


Application Fee. A non-refundable application fee is required of 
all applicants to offset the expense of processing the application, 
evaluating credentials, and maintaining a library of evaluation aids. 
This fee does not apply to any other charges such as tuition. 


Enrollment Deposit. A $150 enrollment deposit is required of 
health systems management students and $100 is required for 
medical students prior to matriculation. All nursing students (in- 
cluding affiliated students) must deposit $75 prior to matriculation. 
Other health sciences students submit a $50 deposit. This holds a 
place in the entering class. This deposit is non-refundable and 
applies toward payment of the first quarter tuition. 


Microscope Charges. Students enrolled in clinical laboratory sci- 
ence, microbiology, anatomy, and pathology courses must have 
microscopes. Third year clinical laboratory science students may 
rent scopes for $125 per year for the entire two-year period. These 
fees will be included in the fall quarter bills. 


Any student who withdraws from the University or obtains a micro- 
scope from another source should notify the coordinator of Gen- 
eral Educational Resources who will authorize the bursar to pro- 
rate monthly the rental fee or return the deposit if returned in good 
order. (See General Educational Resources in Campus Section.) 


Returned Checks. If a student gives the University a check that 
is returned by the bank upon which it was drawn, marked “not 
sufficient funds”, “payment stopped”, or “account closed”, a $10 
charge will be assessed for each occurrence. 


Payment of Fees 


The following statement represents the payment policy for all Rush 
University students. 


Payment for tuition, fees and on-campus housing or satisfactory 
arrangements for payment must be made with the Office of Stu- 
dent Financial Affairs before registration is complete. Students may 
not attend classes until after registration is complete. Any excep- 
tion to this policy must be approved in writing by the Vice President 
for Academic Resources. 


Students have the responsibility to complete one or a combination 
of the following courses of action on or before the announced first 
day of classes each quarter: 


1. Pay total tuition, fees, and on-campus housing charges for 
the quarter requires that one-third tuition, all fees, and a $15 
service charge be paid on or before the first week of class. 
Additional payments of one-third are due on the fourth and 
eighth Mondays of the quarter. Contract forms are available 
in the Office of Student Financial Affairs. 


2. Complete a Deferred Payment Plan Contract. This plan 
requires that one-third tuition, all fees, and a $15 service 
charge be paid on or before the first week of class. 
Additional payments of one-third are due on the fourth and 
eighth Mondays of the quarter. Contract forms are available 
in the Office of Student Financial Affairs. 


_ 3. Use the pending financial aid payment option. All students 
who have financial aid pending will be allowed to defer 
payment of that portion of tuition and fees that is covered 
by the anticipated aid. In order to use this option, students 
must have taken all steps required of them to apply for the 
aid (e.g., the application for a guaranteed student loan 
program must have been completed and submitted to the 
Fnancial Aid office). In order to avoid a late fee charge, 
students must make arrangements for payments of that 
portion of tuition and fees not covered with pending aid by 
completing steps one or two above. 


Those students who have not made satisfactory arrangements 
will be given notice by mail during the third week of classes that 
they are delinquent in their financial obligations to the University. 
The notification will inform the students that they have until Friday 
of the fourth week of classes to satisfy all such financial obliga- 
tions. On Monday of the fifth week of classes, those students who 
have not made satisfactory arrangements will be charged a $100 
late payment fee. 


At the end of the quarter, those students who still have outstanding 
balances with the University that are not covered by pending fi- 
nancial aid will receive neither grades nor transcripts; be dismissed 
from on-campus student housing; lose all University privileges and 
have their registration canceled for the following quarter. 


Third Party Billing 


All unpaid accounts are billed to the student monthly. If the student 
will not be personally paying the account, it is his/her responsibility 
for forwarding any bills to the appropriate party as soon as pos- 
sible. It is recommended that a student in this situation authorize 
the Bursar to bill his/her parents, spouse, or other agent directly. 
Third Party Billing forms for this purpose are available in the Office 
of Student Financial Affairs, Armour Academic Center, Suite 440. 
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Refund Policy 


Official withdrawal or dismissal from a course or from the Univer- 
sity entitles a student to a refund of tuition according to the follow- 
ing schedule. No fees are refundable. A student may receive a 100 
percent refund if withdrawal occurs during the first calendar week 
in which the quarter begins. Otherwise, refunds will be made as 
follows: 


ECON IWEOK ee rte. ceiccev ce bvecte neers | 80% refund 
HUI FGI We Ge Kamereecc teenie sce cere ct ccteneeeceo 60% refund 
IOUT RW EC Kaneern ances peecsanee aes tanta Cees 40% refund 
lithe WE Kaeerertreen ee etal geck reins 20% refund 
PAN UE PATI AY ele] Gaon ee eee ES eee 0% refund 


Students attending Rush for the first time who withdraw during 
their first quarter are entitled to a pro-rata refund of tuition and fees 
through the sixth week of attendance. Refunds will be shown as 
credits on the student’s account unless the student requests a 
check for the amount of refund, less any amount still owed for 
other charges. Normally, checks are processed within two weeks. 
Students are not notified when the check is available in the Office 
of Student Financial Affairs. 


Students wishing to appeal the published schedule of refunds must 
appeal in writing to: Associate Dean, Student Services, 600 South 
Paulina Street, Suite 440, Chicago, IL 60612. 


Student Health Services Program 


Rush University requires that students be covered by a health 
plan in order to promote health and well being while protecting the 
individual from undue financial hardship that a medical emergency 
could cause. To that end students enrolled in degree programs are 
eligible for the Student Health Insurance Plan offered by the 
Chickering Claims Administrations, Inc. and underwritten by Aetna 
Life Insurance Company unless they show proof of coverage 
under a similar plan. 


In the 2001-2002 school year the cost of the plan is $438 per 
quarter for single coverage and $1,185 per quarter for family cov- 
erage. 


This plan allows students to choose a primary care physician from 
a large list of members of the Preferred Provider Plan (PPO) in the 
Greater Chicago area. Provider listings including a listing of pre- 
ferred care pharmacies can be found at www.aetnaushc.com/ 
docfind. There is an annual deductible of $150 and coverage of 
90% for most patient services including hospitalization and sur- 
gery, as well as outpatient services such as office visits, mam- 
mography, laboratory and x-ray. A $15 copay for generic and $25 
copay for brand name precription benefits are included. Details of 
the plan are available in the Office of Student Financial Affairs, 
Suite 440, Armour Academic Center. 
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Financial Aid Determination 


The financial aid programs at Rush University are provided to 
assist students who cannot otherwise afford to pay the full cost of 
education through their personal or family resources. In general, 
financial need is the basic criterion for the awarding of funds by 
Rush University. Accordingly, students and their families will be 
expected to contribute toward educational expenses to the fullest 
extent possible. The level of the expected contributions is deter- 
mined by using a standard set of criteria to analyze financial infor- 
mation provided by the students and their families. The Office of 
Student Financial Aid staff is available to consult with students and 
parents on all matters regarding the financing of a Rush University 
education. Students and parents are welcomed and encouraged 
to make use of these services. 


Financial Aid Awards 


After evaluating the personal and family resources available to the 
student and taking into consideration awards from external sources, 
the Office of Student Financial Aid will award funds under the 
control of the University to students who have remaining unmet 
need. In varying quantities, a financial aid award may include grants, 
loans, and employment. In order to distribute the available funds in 
the most equitable manner, the Office of Student Financial Aid 
establishes a formula that designates the sequence in which funds 
are awarded to students and the maximum amount awarded un- 
der each program. The formula provides for a certain amount of 
loans and sometimes employment, before students are given con- 
sideration for grants. These formulas are applied consistently 
during any given year among all students at a given class level in 
a given college, as long as funds are available. Due to differences 
in the availability of funds from year to year and changes in eligibil- 
ity requirements, the formulas are adjusted annually. 


Financial Aid Process 


Information on how to access financial aid information via the web 
is sent to all newly accepted students of Rush University in the 
January preceding the academic period of enrollment. The webpage 
will contain specific financial aid policy and procedures. In addition, 
a need analysis form must be completed prior to awarding of 
federal, state or institutional funds. The priority deadline for sub- 
mission of materials is May 1st. Students must be enrolled at least 
half-time to receive financial aid. (Half-time is 6 hours or more per 
quarter for all programs except graduate nursing student who 
must be enrolled 5 hours or more per quarter). To receive assis- 
tance, all appropriate forms and materials must be on file. Gradu- 
ate and professional students should expect to receive the major- 
ity of assistance in the form of loans. Because of the limited institu- 
tional resources, financial aid awards may contain loans that ac- 
crue interest while the student is in school. Grant assistance is 
available, however, the funds are limited and the student must 
provide parent data and meet the institutional criteria for eligibility. 
Refer to the Financial Aid webpage for details. 


Undergraduate students who have not received a prior under- 


graduate degree are more likely to receive grant assistance through 
federal and state programs based on need. Undergraduate stu- 
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dents obtaining a second degree must also provide parent data for 
grants and loans from Rush. Employment is possible in a number 
of university areas, as well as in other departments of Rush-Pres- 
byterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center. Depending on a student’s aca- 
demic program, employment may be awarded as part of the finan- 
cial aid package. It is the student’s responsibility to obtain employ- 
ment. The Office of Student Financial Aid assists students in locat- 
ing jobs within Rush. A total of $24 million in loans, grants and 
employment from federal, state and institutional financial aid pro- 
grams was awarded to Rush University students in 2001-2002. 


Satisfactory Academic Progress 


Financial aid recipients at Rush University must maintain minimum 
standards of satisfactory academic progress for receipt of federal 
state, and most Rush University aid programs. All students receiv- 
ing financial assistance must maintain matriculated status in a 
degree program. Regulations require a maximum time frame for 
degree completion, a quantitative measurement (credit hours 
earned toward a degree), and a qualitative measurement (cumula- 
tive grade point average or acceptable pass/fail status). These 
criteria are checked at the start of each quarter, as well as at the 
end of each quarter, to determine whether students are maintain- 
ing satisfactory academic progress. Students denied financial as- 
sistance due to failure to make satisfactory academic progress 
may appeal to the director of their program. The director may 
request reinstatement of the student’s satisfactory academic stand- 
ing by providing to the Office of Student Financial Aid a written 
summary of the student’s projected program and benchmarks by 
which progress will be measured. If approved, aid will be reinstated 
based on individual program eligibility. 


Undergraduate Students 


Time Frame Measurement Students may take up to 150 percent 
of the time it normally takes to complete the programs. Students 
attending full-time in the undergraduate nursing and medical tech- 
nology programs may have a maximum time frame of 3 years (9 
quarters) to complete. Students in the perfusion therapy program 
may have a maximum time frame of 10 quarters to complete the 
program. The actual credit hour limits are established by each 
program. All attempted hours will apply towards the degree re- 
quirements and time frame limits. 


Quantitative Measurement Both the College of Nursing and the 
College of Health Science programs have specific course require- 
ments that must be taken in a specific sequence. The program of 
study is listed in the appropriate section of the bulletin. Each col- 
lege monitors the progress of their students in determining the 
meeting of satisfactory academic progress. Students who fail to 
meet the program requirements may be given a modified schedule 
or may be dismissed. Each college monitors the progress of its 
students and only those students making progress are allowed to 
receive aid. 


Qualitative Measurement Both the College of Nursing and the 
College of Health Science programs have specific minimum grade 
point averages that must be maintained to maintain satisfactory 
academic progress. The minimum grade point average is 2.0 for 


these programs. Each college monitors the progress of their stu- 
dents in determining the meeting of satisfactory academic progress. 
Students who fall below a 2.0 grade point average are placed on 
Academic Probation and have 2 quarters to bring the grade point 
average back to 2.0. 


See the Academic Information - Academic Records and Policies section of 
this bulletin for specific information on the treatment of repeated coursework 


and incompletes. 


Appeals and Reinstatement Students whose academic 
progress is not in compliance with these standards and those of 
their program are identified by their respective program. They are 
also advised of the necessary steps for them to meet the pro- 
gram requirements, and of the appeal process. Students that 
have their aid terminated for failure to meet satisfactory academic 
progress may appeal for financial aid eligibility based on extenuat- 
ing circumstances (i.e. illness, death in the family, or other un- 
usual circumstances beyond the student’s control, etc.). Appeals 
are made to the Director, Student Financial Aid. 
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Graduate Students 


Academic progress for graduate and professional students is moni- 
tored by the respective program. Consult the appropriate program 
section of the Rush bulletin and review the Academic Policies for 
that program. Graduate and professional students will be given a 
maximum time frame of twice the program length for completion of 
their program. Quantitative and qualitative measurements for sat- 
isfactory academic progress are defined for each program for 
which continued receipt of financial aid is necessary. Students that 
have their aid terminated for failure to meet satisfactory academic 
progress may appeal for financial aid eligibility based on extenuat- 
ing circumstances (i.e. illness, death in the family, or other unusual 
circumstances beyond the student’s control, etc.). Appeals are 
made to the Director, Student Financial Aid. 


Institutional Grants and Loan Funds 


Organizations and named endowments provide a multitude of scholarship assistance to Rush University Students. For detailed informa- 
tion regarding these scholarships and programs please visit the Office of Financial Aid. 


Grants 


Orpheus William Barlow, M.D. 
Broda O. Barnes, M.D. 

Leonidas H. Berry, M.D., Fund for Excellence 
Myrna G. & Benjamin Brindley 
Clare Bishop 

Alexander Brunschwig, M.D. 

William J. & Irene L. Butler 

Lela H. Cady 

Carlson-Luckhart 

Luther Christman 

James G. Clark, M.D. & Ruth E. Schmidt, R.N. 
Fred H. and Marie V. Burnek Decker 
Louis C. Duncan 

Catharine & R. Winfield Ellis-Philip N.Jones 
Marie Erickson 

Ethel Fanson 

Clark W. Finnerud, M.D. 

A. Clyde & Mae Freeland 

Louis and Becky Friedman 

Glore Nursing Endowment 

Eunice Goebel Greeley 

Jules and Eleanor Green 

G. Howard Gottschalk, M.D. 

Harvey H. Groazin, M.D. 

Henry & Antonia Hasterlik 

Florence D. Hagenah 

Carl Helgeson, M.D. 

Marion E. Horween 

Drs. Jones/Thompson/Ramsey/Kehoe 
Philip N. Jones, M.D. 

George M. Katzman, M.D. 

Donna Kromer Hart 

John L. and Helen Kellogg 

M. M. Kelly and C. D. Kelly 

Earl Leimbacher, M.D. 

George P. & Eva Lorraine 

Mary and Foster G. McGaw 

Sadie & Samuel Miller 

Raymond Morris, M.D. 

Erma Page & Burton Lewis 

Helen F. O'Brien 

Pedro Pomo, M.D. 


R. Joseph and Wendy E. Olk 

Rush Medical College 

Rush Medical College Class of 1975 

Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center 
Medical Staff 
Nurses Alumni Association 
Women’s Board 

Rush University 

Robert Ryan, Jr., M.D. 

Ruth E. Schmidt 

Gertrude and Eli Schnitz 

Dr. Sylvio A. & Esther A. Sciarretta 

Elizabeth Douglas Shorey 

Joseph S. Silverstein, M.D. 

Smith Barney Nursing Scholarship 

Emily Birnie Smith 

Charles H. Solomon, M.D. 

Dorothy Lewis Stancliff 

C. M. Swale 

Helen S. Thomas 

Homer Thomas Trust 

Eric Thompson 

A. Thomson, M.D. - M. Friedman 

Helen Vestergaard Endowment 

Washington Square Foundation 

Louis Wasserman, M.D. 

Daniel Welch, M.D. 

Vivian Winslow Endowment 

Dorothy E. Yates 


Loans 


Rush University has loan funds available through resources 
provided by various donors and named loan programs. 


Abbott Laboratories 

Carl O. Almquist, M.D. 

Mr. & Mrs Harvey B. Anderson 
Aileen S. Andrew Foundation 
Baer Loan Fund 

Broda O. & Charlotte W. Barnes 
Irving E. Benveniste 

G. Clare Bishop, M.D. 

M. Irene Cavanaugh 


Centel Corporation 

Charity Hospital Association 

Henry H. Everett, M.D. 

Donald W. Fergusson 

Fishkin Memorial 

George Guibor, M.D. 

Estelle C. Herman 

Illinois State Medical Society 

John Jacques, M.D., and Lawrence Jacques, M.D. 

Ruth E. Johnsen Memorial 

Broor A. Johnson,, M.D. 

Margaret V. Krehbiel 

John H. & Margaret F. Krehbiel Loan 
in memory of George Flanagan, M.D. 

Esther & Hans Lawrence, M.D. 

Grace M. Marshall Educational Foundation 

Dr. David Monash 

Joseph J. Muenster, M.D. 

Anne M. & Paul J. Patchen, M.D. 

Frederick Henry Prince 

Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center 
Medical Staff 

Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke's Medical Center 
Woman's Board 

Rush University 

Henry Russe/Alumni Assistance 

Heyworth & Catherine Sanford 

Rev. Canon Savage Memorial 

Maurice Z. Silton, M.D. 

Simon M. Shubitz, M.D. 

Searle Scholars Program 

Procto C. Waldo 

Jane Wheeler Warren 

Vivian Weil 

JoAnn & Seymour Weisberg, M.D. 

Alexander Wolf, M.D. 
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Rush Medical College 


“At Rush learning is an active 
process in which each student 
is given opportunities to 
achieve the highest potential. 
The interaction between stu- 
dent and faculty member mir- 
rors the interaction between 
patient and physician: an open 
dialogue and mutual concern 
for problems. A Rush medical 
education is the first step ina 
lifetime pursuit of knowledge 
and achievement of the high- 
est quality patient care.” 


6 RUSH 


Lavy g Goodrnagy “un 


Larry J. Goodman, M.D. 
The Henry P. Russe, M.D. Dean, Rush Medical College and Senior Vice 
President, Medical Affairs 


Philosophy 


The process of becoming a physician is unique for each student 
who enters Rush. Each brings to his/her medical school experi- 
ence a distinct educational, psychological and social background. 
As students define career goals, each develops personal ways of 
coping with the demands imposed by the physician’s role. The Rush 
Medical College curriculum encourages pursuit of individual inter- 
ests by emphasizing a solid foundation in the basic sciences and 
by offering a wide range of elective opportunities in the Medical 
Center and in a network of affiliated and associated hospitals. 


Throughout the program, students are encouraged to develop hab- 
its of self-education and enthusiasm for the lifelong study of medi- 
cine according to specific interests and objectives. Upon matricula- 
tion, students are assigned academic advisors whose primary re- 
sponsibilities are to provide guidance and serve as resources for 
students as they define professional goals, select courses, and 
deal with a variety of issues during their progress through medical 
school. 


Long after students have taken their last medical school examina- 
tions, the sense of responsibility for the welfare of their patients 
remains the most important stimulus to maintaining the highest level 
of professional performance. The Rush faculty seeks to provide 
educational opportunities and to create an environment that will 
foster the ability to meet these responsibilities with competence and 
compassion. 


Objectives for the Medical School Experience 


Prior to graduation from Rush Medical College, all students will 
have satisfactorily demonstrated acquisition of the following knowl- 
edge, behaviors, skills, and attitudes/values: 


Knowledge 


Familiarity with the functional principles and methods of the scientific 
disciplines basic to medicine 
Understanding of the normal function of the organ systems and the 
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human organism as an integrated whole 

Understanding of the etiology, pathophysiology, epidemiology, and clinical 
significance of disease processes 

Knowledge of the range of normal physical, cognitive, affective, and 
social growth and development of the human, and of common 
developmental disorders 

Familiarity with the concepts and methods of epidemiology and statistics 
as they relate to disease distribution in populations and to management 
of individual patients 

Awareness of the legal and ethical issues and controversies associated 
with the practice of medicine 

Effective application of knowledge of basic science and pathophysiology 
of disease to evaluation, diagnosis, and management of patients in 
various Clinical settings 


Behaviors 


Display of appropriate professional conduct and demeanor required for 
effective interaction with patients, families, and all members of the 
healthcare team 

Demonstration of appropriate participation, initiative, and cooperation as 
a member of the health care team 

Ability to interact collegially and effectively with physicians of other 
disciplines for the benefit of the patient whose care is shared 

Development of rapport with patients and their families by interacting in a 
clear, precise, sensitive, humane, and informative manner 


Skills 


Development of essential skills in problem solving (information gathering 
and analysis, synthesis of hypotheses, construction of management 
plans) applicable to clinical medicine to include the following: 


Ability to perform an accurate and complete history and physical 
examination of patients of all ages 

Ability to record the history and physical examination data in an 
organized, accurate, and legible manner 

Ability to present clinical information verbally in an organized, accurate, 
and succinct manner 

Ability to select diagnostic studies in an efficient and cost-effective 
manner 

Ability to identify a clinical problem, assess the problem, and develop 
sound diagnostic hypotheses 

Ability to develop initial management plans to include therapy of disease, 
preventive/screening interventions, education of patients and families, 
and follow-up/continuing care 

Ability to perform basic common clinical procedures, with understanding 
of indications, yield, risks, and techniques 

Ability to recognize and institute initial management of patients with 
serious and life threatening conditions 

Ability to critically read medical and clinical research literature to 
understand study design, results, limitations, and implications for 
causation, prevention, diagnosis, and treatment 


Attitudes/Values 


A commitment to ongoing learning, recognizing one’s limitations of knowl- 
edge and skills and effectively addressing these learning needs 

A commitment to treating all patients with dignity, respect, and 
confidentiality 

A commitment to being culturally aware and sensitive, open-minded, and 
nonjudgmental 

A commitment to caring for patients regardless of ability to pay and to 
facilitate access to care for underserved individuals and families 

A commitment to ease suffering and provide comfort and support to dying 
patients and their families 

A commitment to serving as the advocate of each patient 


Admission Requirements 


Selection Process. Rush Medical College is strongly committed to 
the selection of individuals who will become vital members of the 
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medical community as students, practitioners, educators, and re- 
searchers. Throughout the curriculum, emphasis is placed on the 
preparation of physicians who will function chiefly as medical prac- 
titioners and who will be committed to the delivery of quality health 
care to a variety of populations, including those that are now 
underserved. 


Because Rush seeks to train physicians who will be committed to 
meeting society's health care needs, the Committee on Admissions 
seeks excellence in academic achievement and in non-cognitive 
factors such as character, goals, personality, accomplishments, 
and experience. High scholastic achievement is only a partial quali- 
fication for acceptance. The Committee looks for individuals who 
exhibit social and intellectual maturity, personal integrity, motivation 
and concern. Strong preference for admission is given to residents 
of Illinois. Only those applicants who are citizens or permanent 
residents of the United States are considered eligible to apply. 


Admission to Rush Medical College depends upon satisfactory 
completion of a minimum of 90 semester hours (135 quarter hours) 
of undergraduate study before matriculation. Applicants must also 
sit for the revised Medical College Admission Test (MCAT). Scores 
prior to 1998 will not be considered. Rush requires all entering 
students to have successfully completed at least 8 semester hours 
of physics; 8 semester hours of biology, with emphasis in zoology; 
8 semester hours of inorganic chemistry; and 8 semester hours of 
organic chemistry. In lieu of 8 semester hours of organic chemistry, 
students may take 4 semester hours of organic chemistry and 4 
semester hours of biochemistry. Survey courses in the premedical 
sciences will not fulfill these requirements. Courses in mathemat- 
ics, social sciences, and English are strongly recommended. The 
committee suggests that comprehensive courses be selected that 
includes study in the following areas: 


e@ Biology - molecular, cellular, developmental, and population; 

e Inorganic chemistry - properties of the elements, states of matter, chemi- 
cal reaction, and aqueous solutions; 

e Organic chemistry - stereochemistry, covalent bonding, hydrocarbons, 
and organic compounds; 

e Physics - mechanics, electricity, wave characteristics, nuclear 
structure, thermodynamics, and optics. 


Because the required courses provide the foundation upon which 
modern biological and medical sciences are built, the committee 
gives special attention to competence in these areas. The commit- 
tee requires that all of the course work submitted in fulfillment of 
specific admissions requirements must be evaluated on the basis 
of a traditional grading system. Such a system must employ a 
range of numbers or letters to indicate the comparative level of 
performance. If the applicant has received a grade of pass/credit 
for any courses on the required list, the instructor must supply, in 
writing, a statement evaluating the student’s performance in that 
course. Applicants are advised to pursue subjects beyond the stated 
minimums if they have not done excellent work in the required 
courses. 


Technical Guidelines for Admission and Promotion 
Observation. Students should be able to observe demonstrations 


and experiments in the basic sciences, including but not limited to 
physiologic and pharmacologic demonstrations in animals, micro- 
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biologic cultures, and microscopic studies of micro-organisms and - 
tissues in normal and pathologic states. Students should be able to 
observe a patient accurately at a distance and close at hand. Ob- 
servation necessitates the functional use of vision auditory, and 
somatic sensation. It is enhanced by the functional use of the sense 
of smell. 


Communication. Students should be able to speak, to hear, and to 
observe patients in order to elicit information, describe changes in 
mood, activity, and posture, and perceive nonverbal communica- 
tions. Students should be able to communicate effectively and sen- 
sitively with patients. Communication includes not only speech but 
also reading and writing. Students should be able to communicate 
effectively and efficiently in oral and written form with all members of 
the health care team. 


Motor. Students should have sufficient motor function to elicit infor- 
mation from patients by palpation, auscultation, percussion, and 
other diagnostic maneuvers. Students should be able to perform 
basic laboratory tests, carry out diagnostic and therapeutic proce- 
dures, and read graphic images. Examples of skills which may be 
required include the ability to perform phlebotomy, to start intrave- 
nous lines, to visualize microscopic preparations, to insert NG and 
Foley catheters, to obtain body fluids through a variety of diagnos- 
tic maneuvers, and to read x-rays and EKGs. Students should be 
able to execute motor movements reasonably required to provide 
general care to patients, and to either provide, or direct the provi- 
sion of emergency treatment of patients. Examples of emergency 
treatment reasonably required of physicians are cardiopulmonary 
resuscitation, the administration of intravenous fluids or medica- 
tion, the application of pressure to stop bleeding, and the opening of 
obstructed airways. Such actions require coordination of both gross 
and fine muscular movements, and functional use of the senses of 
touch and vision. 


Intellectual, Conceptual, Integrative, and Quantitative Abili- 
ties. These abilities include measurement, calculation, reasoning, 
analysis, and synthesis. Problem solving, the critical skill demanded 
of physicians, requires all of these intellectual abilities. In addition, 
students should be able to comprehend three-dimensional relation- 
ships and to understand the spatial relationships of structures. 


Behavioral and Social Attributes. Students should possess the 
emotional health required for full utilization of their intellectual abili- 
ties, the exercise of good judgment, the prompt completion of all 
responsibilities attendant to the diagnosis and care of patients, and 
the development of mature, sensitive, and effective relationships 
with patients. Students should be able to tolerate physically taxing 
workloads and to function effectively under stress. They should be 
able to adapt to changing environments, to display flexibility, and 
learn to function in the face of uncertainties inherent in the clinical 
problems of many patients. Compassion, integrity, concern for oth- 
ers, interpersonal skills, interest, and motivation are all personal 
qualities that are assessed during the admissions and education 
processes. Requests for accommodation by individuals with a dis- 
ability as defined by the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 or the Americans 
with Disability Act will be considered on the basis of their abilities 
and the extent to which reasonable accommodation, if required, 
can be provided. 


Concurrent M.D./Ph.D. Program 


Rush University provides opportunities for medical students who 
wish to enroll concurrently in a Graduate College basic science 
division to pursue a Ph.D. or M.S. degree. Such programs provide 
the foundation for careers in academic medicine and research. 


Students interested in these opportunities are encouraged to con- 
tact Graduate Program Directors prior to their second year and 
explore the options for a course of study tailored to their interests 
and backgrounds. Ph.D. programs are offered in The Graduate 
College divisions of Rush University as follows: anatomical sci- 
ences, biochemistry, immunology, medical physics, neuroscience, 
pharmacology, and physiology/molecular biophysics. Students en- 
gaged in concurrent degree programs must meet the full require- 
ments of The Graduate College Division in which they are enrolled 
as well as those of Rush Medical College. If properly coordinated 
there is some economy of time when medical school courses meet 
division requirements. A typical M.D./Ph.D. plan would extend across 
seven years, i.e., a student completes the two-year pre-clinical 
curriculum in the medical college, a three-year program of graduate 
coursework and dissertation research in The Graduate College, 
followed by the two-year clinical phase of the medical curriculum. 


The Rush Physician-Scientist Program 


This program, leading to the M.D. and Ph.D. degrees, has been 
established for outstanding applicants to Rush Medical College 
who seek careers in academic medicine or as physician-scientists. 
Two openings are available each year in this program for students 
who seek doctoral training as laboratory scientists in disease and 
health related research. Inquiries about this special program should 
be directed to the Associate Dean of Medical Student Programs, or 
Dean of The Graduate College. Applicants must admitted to both 
Rush Medical College and The Graduate College. Students, in most 
circumstances, will receive tuition scholarships and stipend sup- 
port for the Ph.D. phase of their studies. Having satisfied the re- 
quirements for progress in the graduate study phase, the student 
will also receive a tuition scholarship for the fourth year of medical 
school. Students in the Rush Physician-Scientist program are ac- 
cepted ordinarily at large to The Graduate College, which means 
they are able to defer selection of a specific graduate division to 
their second year of medical school, pending exposure to lines of 
investigation through laboratory rotations. 


Organization 


The four-year Rush curriculum provides an appropriate background 
for individuals with a diversity of professional career goals. The 
curriculum is based on establishing a solid foundation in the basic 
sciences and clinical medicine through a core of required pre- 
clinical and clinical courses. 


Curriculum - First and Second Years. The primary objective of 
the first year is to provide students with exposure to the vocabulary 
and the fundamental concepts upon which the clinical sciences are 
based. The first year is comprised of three quarters of basic sci- 
ence material organized by discipline, that emphasize the struc- 
ture, function, and behavior of the normal person. The curriculum 
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utilizes a variety of educational formats that include lecture, labora- 
tory, small group discussions and workshops. In addition a precep- 
tor experience, an introduction to interviewing, history taking, and 
the physical examination is offered in a unique series of three courses 
that continue into the second year. Descriptions for the other courses 
listed below may be found in the section on Courses. 


The following courses comprise the First Year Curriculum: 


ANA 451 Histology 

ANA 471-2 Human Anatomy I, II 

BCH 471-2 Biochemistry |, II 

BHV 451 Fundamentals of Behavior 
BHV 453 Behavior in the Life Cycle 
BHV 481-3 Ethics in Medicine |, Il, Ill 


NEU 451 Medical Neurobiology 
PCM 501 Physical Diagnosis | 
PCM 511 Interviewing and Communication | 


PCM 521-3 Preceptorship |, Il, Ill 
PCM531-2 ~—_ Health of the Public |, II 
PHY 451-2 ~— Physiology |, II 

PTH 500 General Pathology 


Second Year Curriculum. During the second year, students are 
concerned with the study of the causes and effects of disease 
and therapeutics. The three introductory clinical studies courses 
continue to complement the courses listed. 


IMM 501 Immunology 

MED 501-3 Clin. Pathophysiology |, Il, Ill 

MIC 451-2 Microbiology Concepts |, II 

PCM 504-6 Physical Diagnosis VI, V, VI 

PCM 514 Interviewing and Communication IV 
PCM 524-6 _— Preceptorship IV, V, VI 

PHR 501-2 Medical Pharmacology |, II 

PTH 511-3 Pathology |, Il, Ill 

PSY 501 Intro. to Psychopathology 

PVM 505 Epidemiology/Biostatistics 


Curriculum - Third and Fourth Years. The curricula of the third 
and fourth years provide students with training in clinical skills, 
diagnosis, and patient management in a variety of patients care 
settings. Students must take and pass Step | of the examinations 
offered by the United States Medical Licensing Examination/Na- 
tional Board of Medical Examiners (USMLE/NBME) before begin- 
ning core clerkships. 


The clinical curriculum includes required core clerkships in family 
medicine, internal medicine, neurology, pediatrics, psychiatry, ob- 
stetrics /gynecology, surgery, and a required senior sub-internship 
in medicine, family practice, pediatrics, or surgery totaling 60 weeks. 
In addition, 18 weeks of elective study in areas of special interest to 
each student is also required. 


With few exceptions, the required core clerkships are taken at 
Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center, Cook County Hospi- 
tal, or another Rush network institution. A minimum of eight of the 18 
weeks of required elective work must be carried out at Rush- 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center or in a Rush-sponsored 
elective at a network institution. Up to 10 weeks of additional elec- 
tive study may be carried out at other approved institutions. Addi- 
tional elective study may be taken but it will not count toward the 
degree. Core clerkships in family medicine, internal medicine, pedi- 
atrics, obstetrics/gynecology, psychiatry, and surgery are com- 
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pleted during the third year. Senior year core clerkships include 
neurology, surgical selectives and a sub-internship in internal medi- 
cine, family medicine, pediatrics, or surgery. Though scheduling of 
other required core clerkships is somewhat flexible, students are 
encouraged to complete these clerkships early in order to make 
better use of elective options in the fourth year. Students participate 
in assignment of required core clerkships although the final deci- 
sion concerning core and elective clerkship rotations rests with the 
assistant dean for clinical curriculum. 


Academic Progression 


Evaluation of progress at the medical college is an important part of 
the learning process. Course examinations are aimed at allowing 
both the students and the faculty to assess progress toward de- 
fined learning goals. The final result of evaluation in course work is 
recorded as honors, pass, or fail. Grades of high pass may also be 
recorded during the third and fourth years. At the end of each 
quarter or clinical period, evaluations are submitted to the Office of 
Medical Student Programs. 


The Committee on Student Evaluation and Promotion 
(COSEP) is a standing committee of Rush Medical College. The 
committee determines when students have satisfactorily completed 
requirements for promotion and may require additional study by 
students who have not satisfactorily completed aspects of the 
medical college curriculum. It also recommends candidates for the 
degree of Doctor of Medicine to the Faculty Council and accepts 
the responsibility of recommending to the Faculty Council the dis- 
missal of any student whose academic performance, including non- 
cognitive as well as cognitive aspects, is unacceptable in the judg- 
ment of the committee. USMLE/NBME sub-tests are occasionally 
used by departments to evaluate student knowledge. Scores from 
these examinations are kept confidential and are not available to 
any other institution or agency without the prior written permission 
of the student. Students may review their complete academic record 
in the Office of Medical Student Programs on Tuesday through 
Friday afternoons or by appointment. Rush uses a system of stu- 
dent anonymity for all written examinations in the pre-clinical cur- 
riculum. Performance in courses is known only to the student, his/ 
her academic advisor, the course director for each course, and 
appropriate members of the Office of the Dean, provided that a 
minimum passing level of achievement has been demonstrated. 
Otherwise, the information is also presented to COSEP. Ratings by 
clinical instructors and, in most instances, oral and written exami- 
nations form the basis of evaluations of student performance in 
clerkships and, therefore, also the basis of recommendations for 
residencies. At the time of application for postgraduate training, a 
letter of evaluation is written by the Office of Medical Student Pro- 
grams. Prior to the composition of this letter, an individual confer- 
ence is held with the student, and all pertinent factors for the letter 
of evaluation are assessed. 


Academic Policies* 


Credit Hours. Rush University is on a quarter system. Each quar- 
ter is at least ten weeks in length. Rush Medical College assigns no 
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credit hour value to its courses. Medical students are enrolled full 
time even when carrying a reduced course load. Additionally, the 
clinical portion of the curriculum deviates from the quarter system 
by specifying the number of weeks of full-time study spent in each 
and the course appears on the transcript in the quarter in which the 
course commenced. 


Credit by Examination. A student who passes a proficiency ex- 
amination at Rush University will earn academic credit toward the 
degree. Information that is posted on the transcript is the course 
prefix and number, title, and a grade of “K”. A transcript guide that 
accompanies all transcripts issued by the Office of the Registrar 
explains that the K grade means credit was earned through profi- 
ciency examination. 


Students in Academic Difficulty. Course directors will, at the 
earliest possible time, notify the Office of the Dean of the college of 
any students having academic difficulty. The Office of Medical Stu- 
dent Programs will work with such students, their academic advi- 
sors, and with course directors to clarify the nature of the problem 
and to seek appropriate solutions. Students in academic difficulty 
should establish contact with the course director, their academic 
advisors, and appropriate members of the Office of the Dean to 
explore the factors relating to the student's academic difficulty. 


Academic Probation. A student with significant academic defi- 
ciencies as determined by COSEP shall be considered on aca- 
demic probation. Students placed on academic probation are thereby 
informed that there is serious concern about their academic perfor- 
mance and that they are subject to dismissal from the college 
should their unsatisfactory academic performance continue. Stu- 
dents will be notified in writing why they have been placed on proba- 
tion and what requirements must be met to be removed from proba- 
tionary status. Students on probation may not register and receive 
credit toward the M.D. degree for courses (including clerkships) at 
other institutions without the consent of the Office of the Dean. 


Automatic Probation. A student who has outstanding failures in 
courses scheduled for a total of 90 or more contact hours, who has 
a failure in a single required clerkship or who does not pass the 
United States Medical Licensing Examination (USMLE), Step | by 
November of the third year will automatically be placed on aca- 
demic probation. 


Probation by COSEP. COSEP may place on academic probation 
any medical student who demonstrates deficiencies that COSEP, in 
the reasonable exercise of its discretion, finds to be significant. 
Removal from Probation. A student will remain on probation until he/ 
she has made up all academic deficiencies and has met any other 
requirements established by COSEP for removal from probation. 


Changes in Student Status. The following policies apply to stu- 
dents who are changing their status: Scheduling First-Year Studies 
Over Two Years. Prior to the start of the spring quarter of the first 
year, a student may petition COSEP for permission to complete the 
requirements of the first year over a two-year period. A proposed 
schedule of courses, developed in consultation with a member of 


the Office of Medical Student Programs, will be presented to COSEP 
as part of the student’s petition. COSEP will decide upon such 
petition and advise the student in writing of its decision. 


Leave of Absence. The associate dean for medical student pro- 
grams will decide upon each request for leave of absence and will 
determine the duration of the leave and the conditions, if any, for 
resuming status as a full or part-time student. A student may not go 
on a leave of absence without first stating in writing to the dean his/ 
her intent to return to the college to complete the requirements for 
the M.D. degree. In addition to this letter, students are required to 
clear the University by processing a Leave of Absence form avail- 
able from the Office of the Registrar. This clearance procedure 
insures the student that he/she will be informed of any issues af- 
fecting student loans or financial aid, and that timely notification of 
his/her change of status is sent to the AMA and AAMC. The dean 
will consult with COSEP insofar as possible before approving a 
leave of absence for a student with academic deficiencies. (See 
Academic Information section for an additional requirement.) 


Withdrawal from the University. Withdrawal is the voluntary ter- 
mination of enrollment by a student. A student who withdraws and 
subsequently seeks reinstatement must submit a written petition 
for reinstatement to the Committee on Admissions of the college, if 
withdrawal took place before the completion of the student's first 
quarter of enrollment. If the student withdrew subsequent to the first 
quarter of enrollment, the student must submit a written petition for 
reinstatement to be reviewed by COSEP. Recommendations by 
COSEP are then sent to the Dean. All students withdrawing from 
the University are required to observe a clearance procedure by 
processing a withdrawal form available from the Office of the Reg- 
istrar. This procedure insures the student that they will be advised 
of consequences to their loan deferment status, financial aid, and 
provides timely notification to the AMA and AAMC of their change in 
status. A student who fails to register and enroll in courses accord- 
ing to the policies of the college will be considered to have with- 
drawn. A student withdrawing under this provision may submit a 
written petition for reinstatement to the dean. The dean determines 
if special circumstances existed that justified the student’s failure to 
register or whether the student’s petition should be forwarded to the 
appropriate faculty committee as set forth in the above paragraph. 


Suspension. Suspension is the administrative termination of the 
enrollment of a student for a specific period of time. 


Dismissal. Dismissal is permanent administrative termination of 
the enrollment of a student. The following will constitute grounds for 
academic dismissal from the college: 


e Outstanding failures, in any combination, in the first or second years 
in courses whose total of scheduled instructional hours equals or is 
greater than 35 percent of the total scheduled instructional hours for 
the entire first or second year. (An outstanding failure is a failure 
which remains after a student has not passed a course’s single make- 
up examination or which remains because the student did not qualify 
to take the make-up examination.) 


e A second failure in any required core clerkship 


e A failure in a second required core clerkship even though one may have 
previously been made up 
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e@ Unsatisfactory completion of a remedial program by a student on 
academic probation where satisfactory completion of such program was a 
requirement for continued enrollment 


e A determination by COSEP that a student is not fit to practice medicine. 
Fitness for the practice of medicine includes demonstrated ability to be a 
competent and effective physician and performance which reflects good 
moral character, a sense of responsibility, sound judgment, and the 
ability to master and properly apply subject matter 


e Failure after three attempts to pass the Step | of the United States 
Medical Licensure Examination shall constitute grounds for automatic 
dismissal 


Procedure for Dismissal. When a student is subject to dismissal 
the following procedures will be followed: 


COSEP Action. COSEP will review the performance of a student in 
accordance with these rules and, where appropriate, may recom- 
mend the dismissal of a student. The chairperson of COSEP will 
notify the student who is subject to a COSEP recommendation for 
dismissal of COSEP’s action and of the student’s opportunity to 
meet with COSEP before it submits its recommendation to the 
Faculty Council. If the student fails to request a meeting with COSEP 
within 14 days from receipt of the chairperson’s notice, the student 
will have waived any right to such meeting. The chairperson of 
COSEP will determine the procedures for conducting the meeting 
with the student and will in his/her sole discretion determine whether 
any participant in the meeting may be represented by an attorney. 
After meeting with the student, if such meeting is requested in a 
proper and timely manner, COSEP will submit its recommendation 
in writing to the faculty council. 


Faculty Council Action. Within a reasonable time following its 
receipt of COSEP’s recommendation, the Faculty Council will con- 
sider the recommendation. The vice chairperson of the council will 
chair meetings of the council when the council is considering rec- 
ommendations for the dismissal of a student and will invite the 
student and the student's faculty advisor to attend the Faculty Council 
meeting during its consideration of the COSEP recommendation 
affecting the student. The Faculty Council may in its sole discretion 
conduct a part of its deliberations concerning such recommenda- 
tion outside the presence of the student and his/her advisor. The 
vice-chairperson of the Faculty Council will determine procedures 
for conducting its meeting with the student and will in his/her sole 
discretion determine whether any participant in the meeting may be 
represented by an attorney. The Faculty Council will submit its writ- 
ten recommendation together with COSEP’s recommendation to 
the dean. 


Dean’s Action. The dean will consider the recommendations of 
COSEP and the Faculty Council and will make the final determina- 
tion concerning the affected student’s status in the college. The 
dean will notify the student, COSEP, and the Faculty Council of his/ 
her decision in the matter. 


Examinations in a Course. The attainment of course goals by 
students should be evaluated by written examinations and/or other 
appropriate means. The course director will determine the number 
and format of examinations. Courses with more than 50 hours of 
scheduled instruction per quarter should include more than one 
examination or other evaluative exercise per quarter. Students should 
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refer to the course director and course materials concerning those 
requirements (e.g., attendance). 


Course Grades. All pre-clinical courses in the curriculum use a 
uniform minimum pass level: a score of 70 percent or 1.5 standard 
deviations below the class mean, whichever is lower. Additionally, 
there is the provision that any student with a score of less than 55 
percent will be considered to have failed regardless of the mean 
pass level determined by the curve. A grade of “honors” may be 
given at the discretion of the course director to students whose 
performance falls within the top 15 percent of the class. 


Examination Period. In the medical college, no pre-clinical classes 
are scheduled during the examination period; examinations in pre- 
clinical courses are scheduled by the assistant dean for pre-clinical 
curriculum. 


Incomplete Grades. The grade of incomplete (I) is given only 
when circumstances beyond the student’s control prevent comple- 
tion of course requirements and the student has received permis- 
sion to defer completion of these unmet course requirements. The 
course director will determine what work will be required to remove 
the incomplete and will establish a specific time within which the 
student must complete such work. Upon completion of the require- 
ments the “I” grade will be replaced by the new grade. 


In-Course Make-up Examinations. Students may be guided by 
the following policies concerning in-course make-up examinations: 


Excused Absences. Students with valid reasons may request 
permission from the Office of Medical Student Programs to re- 
schedule an examination. The decision to grant such permission 
will be made by the dean’s office in consultation with the course 
director. 


Unexcused Absences. A course director is not obligated to pro- 
vide a make-up examination for an unexcused absence from an 
examination. 


Make-up Examinations for Failed Courses in First and Sec- 
ond Years. A student receiving a failing grade at the completion of 
a course shall be given an opportunity to take a single make-up 
examination as a means of demonstrating his/her proficiency in the 
subject to rectify his/her failure. However, a student who fails a 
course with a score more than two standard deviations below the 
class mean will not be offered such a make-up examination. Fur- 
ther, a student may take make-up examinations in no more than 
two courses in any one quarter. If more than two courses are failed, 
the student, in consultation with his/her academic advisor, may 
choose which examinations to take. Make-up exams will be com- 
pleted no later than the first week of the quarter following a course 
failure. Format, content, and passing grade for make-up exams will 
be determined by the course director. Make-up examinations will be 
scheduled by the dean’s office in consultation with the appropriate 
course directors. 


Status of Students with Course Failures. COSEP shall review 
the status of students who fail make-up examinations or who have 
outstanding course failures for which they did not qualify to take 
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make-up examinations and will consider options for remedial work. 
COSEP shall review the status of all students who fail a clinical 
clerkship. At appropriate times during the academic year, as deter- 
mined by the chairperson of COSEP in consultation with the asso- 
ciate dean for medical student programs, COSEP will review the 
progress of each student who has failed a course. After such re- 
view, COSEP will either establish requirements that a student must 
meet in order to resolve his/her deficiencies in academic perfor- 
mance or will recommend dismissal. No student will be promoted 
from the second year to the third year until he/she satisfactorily 
completes all requirements of the first and second years. COSEP, 
in its discretion, may schedule second-year courses concurrently 
with make-up work for unsatisfactory first-year work, as it may 
consider appropriate for an individual student. 


*Additional policies are listed in the Academic Information section. 
Remedial Programs for Students Failing Courses 


First and Second Years. COSEP will establish requirements for 
remedial work for students with one or more outstanding course 
failures in the first or second year. Remedial work requirements will 
be reasonably related to the seriousness of the student's deficien- 
cies. Such requirements may include, but need not be limited to the 
following: Summer tutorial study with re-examination; participation in 
an approved summer course; retaking failed courses during the 
next academic year; and retaking all courses including those satis- 
factorily passed. In developing requirements, COSEP will consider 
the needs of the individual student and will endeavor to develop a 
program that, if successfully completed, will strengthen the student’s 
prospects for successfully completing the remainder of his/her 
college program. Students who have no outstanding failures at the 
end of an academic year, but who have had to take make-up ex- 
aminations in courses whose total of scheduled instructional hours 
equals or exceeds 30 percent of the complete program of instruc- 
tion for that entire academic year may be placed on academic 
probation, in which situation COSEP will establish the requirements 
which students must meet before they are able to proceed to the 
studies of the next academic year. 


Third and Fourth Years. A failure in a required core clerkship must 
be made up in a manner prescribed by the course director in con- 
sultation with the assistant dean for clinical curriculum, approved 
by COSEP, and consistent with the reasons for the student's failure. 
Should a student be required to repeat all or part of the clinical 
rotation, effort will be made to have the student work with different 
supervisory and instructional staff. A student required to repeat 
Clinical work in a required core clerkship must complete the failed 
course prior to beginning another core rotation. A student failing an 
elective clerkship must either repeat the elective or, with the ap- 
proval of the dean’s office, complete an alternative elective. 


Failure to Pass Step | of United States Medical Licensure Ex- 
amination. All students must take Step | of the USMLE at the 
completion of their second year. Permission to defer taking this 
examination must be granted by the Office of Medical Student Pro- 
grams. Students who do not pass USMLE Step | by November of 
their third year will be placed on probation and reviewed by COSEP. 
COSEP may require the student to defer part or all of his/her clinical 


program to provide sufficient time for preparation. Students who fail 
the examination three times will be automatically dismissed. 


Graduation Requirements. The following are prerequisites to the 
granting of the degree of doctor of medicine by Rush University: 
The level of achievement required by the faculty for the degree of 
doctor of medicine must be attained in a minimum of 35 months. 
Credit toward the M.D. degree may be granted to a student by the 
Office of the Dean for appropriate course work accomplished prior 
to matriculation at Rush Medical College. A minimum of 78 weeks of 
instruction at Rush Medical College is required for students enter- 
ing at the third-year level from other medical schools. The Commit- 
tee on Student Evaluation and Promotion may recommend addi- 
tional weeks of instruction depending upon the progress made by 
any Rush Medical College student. Each student’s progress in each 
year of the Rush Medical College curriculum will be evaluated by 
the Committee on Student Evaluation and Promotion, and additional 
study may be required in any year for students with academic 
difficulty. Students must pass all courses in the pre-clinical years 
before entering the clinical phase of the curriculum. Prior to confer- 
ral of the degree, students are required to pass Step 1 and com- 
plete Step 2 of the USMLE. Students may not participate in com- 
mencement if they have not taken Step 2. Students may participate 
in June commencement ceremonies if they have passed all re- 
quired clerkships and Step 1 of the USMLE, scheduled to take 
USMLE Step 2 and be scheduled for completion of all elective 
clerkship requirements by December 31 of the same year. 


Policies Concerning Student Misconduct 


The Committee on Student Judiciary Review is charged with inves- 
tigating and adjudicating charges of student misconduct of a non- 
academic nature, including but not limited to violation of commonly 
accepted ethical standards of an academic community, such as 
cheating and plagiarism; falsification of student records, transcripts, 
financial aid forms or applications; unlawful use or possession of 
controlled substances on the Medical Center campus; conviction of 
a crime deemed serious enough to render the student unfit to pur- 
sue his/her profession; or other conduct that is inconsistent with 
generally accepted standards of behavior within an academic com- 
munity or the medical profession. All charges of student miscon- 
duct of a nonacademic nature will be presented to the Associate 
Dean for Medical Student Programs. If in the opinion of the associ- 
ate dean, the matter may be resolved without a hearing, an attempt 
may be made to do so. The student charged with misconduct or the 
associate dean may at any time exercise the right to have the 
charges heard by the Committee on Student Judiciary Review. In 
every case, the associate dean will notify the complainant in writing 
by registered letter within 30 days of receiving the complaint as to 
whether the matter was resolved without a hearing or whether the 
matter was referred to the Committee on Student Judiciary Review. 
If a disposition requires more than 30 days, the associate dean will 
notify the complainant in writing every 30 days until the matter has 
reached a disposition. 


If the complainant is dissatisfied with the resolution of a matter that 
has not been referred to the Committee on Student Judiciary Re- 
view for a hearing, he/she may request that the decision be re- 
viewed by an ad hoc committee consisting of two faculty members 
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and one student appointed by the dean. In order for a complainant 
to initiate a review of the associate dean’s decision, the complainant 
must notify the associate dean in writing that he/she seeks a re- 
view, and the notification must reach the associate dean within 15 
working days from the time the complainant received written notifi- 
cation of the associate dean’s disposition. Upon a timely request, 
the dean will constitute the Ad Hoc Committee within two weeks. 
Members of the Ad Hoc Committee may not simultaneously serve 
as members of the Committee on Student Judiciary Review. The Ad 
Hoc Committee will convene to accept testimony (in person or in 
writing) from the complainant, the student charged, and the associ- 
ate dean. The Ad Hoc Committee will only accept evidence that 
addresses the issue of whether the associate dean failed to con- 
sider certain relevant facts that would warrant a full hearing. In such 
a review, the Committee may reach one of two decisions by a 
simple majority vote: 1) endorsement of the associate dean’s prior 
disposition or the matter or 2) a decision ordering that the Commit- 
tee on Student Judiciary Review hear the matter in a full hearing. 
The decision of the Ad Hoc Committee shall be in writing, shall 
contain a summary of the evidence and testimony upon which the 
decision is based, and shall be delivered to the student, the senior 
representative body of the college, and the dean. The senior repre- 
sentative body shall consider the committee’s determination and 
any written exceptions to said determination submitted by the stu- 
dent, and shall render its recommendation adopting, rejecting or 
modifying, in whole or in part, the committee’s conclusion. Copies of 
the senior representative body’s recommendation shall be trans- 
mitted to the Committee on Student Judiciary Review, the student 
and the dean. The dean will then consider the matter with respect to 
the charges of misconduct. 


Student Conduct and Academic Honesty 


Please see the “University Statement on Academic Honesty” in the 
General Information section of this bulletin. 


Academic Advisor Program 


The Academic Advisor Program consists of specially selected fac- 
ulty members for each class who provide counseling and guidance 
for cohorts of approximately fifteen students each throughout the 
four years of medical school. The advisors are informed of current 
policies, procedures and trends affecting students’ participation in 
curricular and non-curricular aspects of medical school by the 
director of the academic advisor program, who is responsible for 
program planning, coordination, and evaluation. Advisors provide 
counseling in three interrelated areas: academic (regarding the 
acquisition of the knowledge and skills for becoming a competent 
physician), personal (regarding the growth and development of the 
person), and professional (regarding the selection of a career and 
graduate training program for which the individual is best suited). 
Besides assisting each of their advisees through the various phases 
of medical school, the advisors assist in writing of the dean’s letters, 
which is the summation of the student’s progress while at Rush 
used in applying to graduate medical education (residency training) 
programs. 
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Rush Medical College Committees 


Committees exist within the structure of Rush Medical College to 
assure the appropriate involvement of faculty and students in the 
various activities of the college. Except for the Rush Medical Col- 
lege Student Council, each committee includes representation from 
both faculty and students. 


Faculty Council. This committee is the senior representative body 
within Rush Medical College. The membership includes nine pro- 
fessors, three associate professors, three assistant professors, 
three instructors or assistants, and one student from each class, 
each chosen by vote of the corresponding constituency. 


Committee on Committees. This committee has as its primary 
responsibility the nomination of individuals to serve on the various 
standing committees of the medical college. Sitting as the Commit- 
tee on Dialogue, the committee is also responsible for dealing with 
grievances presented by members of the Rush Medical College 
community. 


Student Council. The council is the representative government 
for students of Rush Medical College and consists of five represen- 
tatives from each of the four classes within the medical school. The 
council provides a means to facilitate the exchange of information 
on issues affecting the student body. 


Standing Committees of Rush Medical College 


Committee on Academic Freedom. This committee concerns 
itself with questions of academic freedom. It works closely with the 
Committee on Dialogue and the Faculty Council in resolving griev- 
ances involving questions of academic freedom. 


Committee on Admissions. Members of this committee are re- 
sponsible for recommending to the dean students for admission to 
the medical college. The duties of the committee members include 
selecting those applicants who will be interviewed; interviewing can- 
didates; choosing applicants who will be offered acceptances to the 
medical college; and reviewing criteria applied from medical student 
admissions to maintain academic excellence. 


Committee on Affirmative Action. This committee serves to 
advise the dean and the faculty regarding policies, procedures, and 
issues that affect the recruitment, retention, and promotion of mi- 
nority and women faculty and students in the college. The commit- 
tee works closely with the equal opportunity coordinator for aca- 
demic affairs. 


Curriculum Committee. This committee is responsible for the 
design and content of the curriculum. On the basis of its own sur- 
veys and the evaluations of the Committee on Educational Ap- 
praisal, it evaluates the need for and, as deemed appropriate, de- 
velops recommendations for curricular modification. 


Committee on Educational Appraisal. This committee is respon- 
sible for evaluating the courses of Rush Medical College. The com- 
mittee administers, with the assistance of each course director, 
and analyzes course, clerkship, and faculty assessments pro- 
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vided by students. An annual report is produced for each course 
within the medical college curriculum. 


Committee on Educational Resources. The principal function of 
this committee is to evaluate the utilization, organization and effec- 
tiveness of the sections of the Center for Educational Resources 
as they relate to the faculty and students of the medical college. 


Committee on Senior Faculty Appointments and Promotions. 
(COSFAP)The function of this committee is to review recommen- 
dations submitted by chairpersons for appointments or promotions 
of faculty members to academic ranks of indefinite terms in Rush 
Medical College. Recommendations for appointments or promo- 
tions are then submitted to the office of the dean for further action. 


Committee on Student Affairs (COSA). This committee is con- 
cerned with non-curricular needs of medical students. Its regular 
responsibilities include an annual evaluation of the effectiveness 
and adequacy of programs and services available to students, 
improvement of current programs, and initiation of new activities 
when their need is recognized. The committee works closely with 
the University office of student services. 


Committee on Student Evaluation and Promotion(COSEP). 
This committee is responsible for developing policies concerning 
student status, evaluation and promotion; reviewing the academic 
performance of medical college students; making recommenda- 
tions to the Faculty Council and dean concerning promotion, gradu- 
ation and dismissal of students; and determining requirements for 
remedial action for students who have failed medical college courses. 


Committee on Student Judiciary Review. It is the responsibility 
of the Committee on Student Judiciary Review to develop and 
recommend to the Faculty Council policies and procedures which 
promote the maintenance of ethical and professional standards for 
Rush Medical College students and to investigate and adjudicate 
charges of student misconduct of a nonacademic nature including, 
but not limited to: violations of commonly accepted ethical stan- 
dards of an academic community, such as cheating and plagia- 
rism; falsification of student records, transcripts, financial aid forms, 
or applications; unlawful use or possession of controlled substances 
on the Medical Center campus; conviction of a crime deemed seri- 
ous enough to render the student unfit to pursue his/her profession 
or other conduct which is inconsistent with generally accepted 
standards of behavior within an academic community or the medi- 
cal profession. All charges of student misconduct of a nonaca- 
demic nature shall be presented to the associate dean for medical 
student programs by students or faculty. The committee shall sub- 
mit its recommendation to the Faculty Council, which, in turn shall 
make a recommendation to the dean who will then render a final, 
unappealable decision on the charges. 


Student Research Opportunities 


Students are encouraged to have some research experience while 
they are in medical school. The opportunities range from laboratory 
experiences in the biomedical sciences to clinical investigation and 
fieldwork in epidemiology, preventive medicine, and primary care. 
Such research can be carried out during summers or during time 


allotted for elective experiences. The student's academic advisor 
and the office of medical student programs will assist in arranging 
for research experiences. 


Continuing Medical Education 


The office of continuing medical education supports the sponsor- 
ship of medical and health professions symposia, workshops, and 
conferences for practicing professionals. Students may register at 
reduced rates for some Rush-sponsored programs. The staff pro- 
vides services to faculty and staff of the University and Medical 
Center that include consultation in planning meetings, budget prepa- 
ration and marketing, including strategy and brochure develop- 
ment, printing and advertising. A computerized registration system 
maintains attendee records, confirmation letters, and attendance 
lists. For each meeting, the office prepares nametags and comple- 
tion certificates. 


All programs are supervised by an experienced meeting planner 
who directs the marketing activities, orders all supplies and audio 
visual equipment, and is on site during the program to assure its 
smooth operation. After the program concludes, the meeting plan- 
ner prepares a program evaluation, a complete financial report, and 
detailed marketing and registration summaries. 
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The College of Nursing 


“At Rush-Presbyterian-St. 
Luke’s Medical Center nursing 
sets a national standard for ex- 
cellence in patient care. This is 
accomplished through the unique 
integration of academic func- 
tions and health care services 
resulting in innovative nursing 
care delivery systems, nation- 
ally recognized educational pro- 
grams culminating in the prepa- 
ration of clinical nursing schol- 
ars in specialized care disci- 
plines, and research programs 
that contribute to the scientific 
basis of clinical and administra- 
tive practice in nursing.” 


wo: li 


Kathleen Gainor Andreoli, D.S.N. 
The John L. and Helen Kellogg Dean, College of Nursing and Vice President, 
Nursing Affairs 


Philosophy 


Rush University College of Nursing is committed to providing ex- 
cellence in professional education for nurses. The education of 
students is facilitated by the unification of the academic and clinical 
practice components of the health care system. This unique inte- 
gration stimulates excellence in education, practice, scholarly ac- 
tivities, and professional leadership by the faculty and the gradu- 
ates of the College of Nursing. 


Nursing. Nursing is a profession and discipline that generates and 
uses knowledge to maximize the health of humankind. Through 
scientific inquiry, knowledge is generated and disseminated to im- 
prove practice, enhance education, and influence the organization 
and delivery of health care. Through the synthesis and application 
of knowledge, nurses contribute autonomously and collaboratively 
with other professionals to achieve positive health outcomes. Nurs- 
ing standards define client outcomes for which nurses are respon- 
sible, and the nursing profession’s accountability to the public. Nursing 
services are an essential element across the spectrum of health 
care, including health promotion and disease prevention, health 
restoration, and health maintenance. Within an ethical framework 
nurses demonstrate compassion, advocacy, and cultural sensitiv- 
ity for individuals and groups. 


Health. Human health is a dynamic process, reflecting the interac- 
tion of biological, psychological, sociological, and belief systems 
within internal and external environments. Primary, secondary, and 
tertiary prevention of health related problems are essential for the 
optimal functioning of individuals across the life span. 


Society. Nurses are prepared to meet and respond to the health 
and illness needs of society. The changing nature of societal needs 
requires knowledge and skills enabling effective individual and group 
interventions. Emphasis is given to special at-risk populations with 
consideration given to diverse characteristics such as culture, race, 
ethnic groups, gender, age, income, and functional abilities. Whether 
societal needs are met by the delivery of direct services or indirect 
services through participation in the policy process, nursing ac- 
tions are based on science and research. Central to the health of 
society is an understanding of world interdependence. 
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Education. Knowledge from the sciences, arts, and humanities is 
integral to education for professional nursing, giving students an 
understanding and appreciation for the value of the human experi- 
ence. Nurse educators foster student growth by planning learning 
experiences in the primary, secondary, and tertiary settings where 
faculty practice. Scholarly inquiry, clinical judgment, life long learn- 
ing, and creative leadership are essential for the profession, thus 
development of these qualities is fostered in students at all program 
levels. Learning is a shared responsibility between educator and 
learner. Syntactical learning prepares the nurse to develop indi- 
vidualized care for unique practice situations. Contextual learning 
promotes the systematic analysis of internal and external condi- 
tions influencing the discipline and practice of nursing. Inquiry learn- 
ing fosters reflection, criticism, independence, and creativity. Through 
syntax, context, and inquiry students are prepared to meet current 
and future health care challenges. 


Degree Offerings 


Four degree offerings, Bachelor of Science in Nursing (B.S.N.), 
Master of Science in Nursing (M.S.N.), Doctor of Nursing (N.D.) 
and the Doctor of Nursing Science (D.N.Sc.) comprise the exit 
points in the curriculum continuum. These are the points at which a 
student may end his/her academic advancement or stop with the 
option of reentry to continue his/her academic growth in nursing. 
Movement from one exit level to the next is always contingent upon 
evidence of academic potential for success at higher levels of 
study. Academic progression is reviewed regularly and students 
are advised of the options available to them. 


Entry Points. Several entry points are available, depending upon 
the educational goals and academic background of the student. 


e B.S.N. Option: 
College student with 90 quarter hours of college credit. 


e B.S.N. or M.S.N. Option: 
R.N. with a minimum of ninety hours of college credit. 


e M.S.N. Options: 
R.N. with baccalaureate degree in a field other than nursing 
R.N. with baccalaureate degree with an upper division major in nursing. 


e N.D. or D.N.Sc. Option: 
R.N. with a master’s degree in nursing. 


Quarters of Entrance. Pre-licensure students begin in the fall 
quarter. RN/B.S.N. completion may begin fall or spring quarters. 
Students in the Master of Science in Nursing (M.S.N.) may begin 
any quarter with the exception of Anesthesia Nursing students who 
begin in the summer. Doctor of Nursing students (N.D.) begin in 
winter quarter. Doctor of Nursing Science students (D.N.Sc.) enter- 
ing the Summer Option begin in the summer quarter. It is highly 
recommended that other D.N.Sc. students begin in the fall or sum- 
mer quarters. 


Admission 


Pre-licensure Level (B.S.N.). Students may enter Rush at the junior 
level after completing a minimum of two years at another accredited 
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college or university. An individual may attend either an approved 
post-secondary institution of his/her choice or one of 13 colleges 
and universities affiliated with Rush. Students interested in attend- 
ing an affiliated school are encouraged to submit applications to the 
affiliated colleges and universities soon after the beginning of their 
senior year in high school. Each college has its own entrance re- 
quirements. The student’s academic progress will be monitored by 
both Rush and the health careers advisor on the affiliated college 
campus. Students meeting the objectives of the pre-health curricu- 
lum, obtaining the approval of the health careers advisor and filing 
all required documents will move to Rush University to pursue the 
final two years of the program. Transfer credit is not awarded for 
required course work in which the student earned less than a C 
grade. Physical education and technical skill courses are not ac- 
cepted for transfer credit. 


Program Prerequisites. A college student or R.N. with 90 quarter 
hours of college credit must take course work that includes the 
following: 


Natural Sciences (a) 
Social Sciences (b) 
Humanities 


24 qtr. hrs. min. 
20 gtr. hrs. min. 
12 qtr. hrs. min. 


English Composition (c) 2 courses 
Introductory Statistics 1 course 
College Level Math 1 course 


(a) Required courses include inorganic and organic chemistry, 
human anatomy and physiology and microbiology 

(b) Required courses include psychology, sociology and growth 
and development. 

(c) Proficiency in composition at level II 


Applicants must submit transcripts of all college work attempted 
and recommendations from three individuals who know the appli- 
cant well. Two recommendations must come from former teachers 
and one from the applicant’s most recent employer, when appli- 
cable. Recommendations from family members or close friends are 
not permissible. All materials of the application are taken into con- 
sideration when evaluating an applicant. 


Graduate Nursing Levels of Study. Each applicant to graduate 
study should have earned a baccalaureate degree with a recog- 
nized upper division major. The majority of credit toward the degree 
should be earned through university level coursework. Previous 
nursing course work completed at other schools or at schools not 
offering an upper division major in nursing must be validated. Pro- 
grams of study developed by the student and his/her advisor will 
incorporate previous academic work and the requirements for the 
exit option selected by the student. Progression from one level of 
graduate study to another requires maintenance of stipulated aca- 
demic standards. Applicants to graduate study must submit tran- 
scripts of all college work attempted, and Graduate Record Exami- 
nation (GRE) Writing Assessment results. Registered nurses must 
submit proof of licensure in at least one state or jurisdiction. M.S.N. 
applicants must complete an interview with at least one faculty 
member and submit recommendations from three persons able to 
evaluate his/her potential for success in graduate study. D.N.Sc. 
applicants must complete two interviews and submit at least one 
recommendation from a person who has a doctoral degree. Stu- 
dents taking courses under unclassified status will not be admitted 
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if their Rush GPA is below 3.0. All materials submitted for evaluation - 
are taken into consideration. The faculty may recommend an exit 
option different from the one requested based upon an evaluation of 
the applicant’s potential for success in the curriculum. 


Deadlines for Application. Current application deadlines for pre- 
licensure and graduate nursing programs may be obtained at our 
website at www.rushu.rush.edu or by contacting the Office of Col- 
lege Admissions Services. All application materials must be re- 
ceived by the indicated deadline. Applicants are encouraged to 
apply early in order to avoid missing deadlines due to a lack of 
required documentation. Specific graduate areas of concentration 
have pooled reviews for all completed applications due to limited 
enrollments. The Office of College Admissions can provide current 
information regarding pooled review dates and requirements for 
each area of specialization. 


Practice Experience Requirement for Admission to Special- 
ization. Specific areas of concentration have R.N. practice re- 
quirements for admission to M.S.N., Post Master’s, or N.D. pro- 
grams. College Admission Services has information on current prac- 
tice requirements. Applicants with less than the required experi- 
ence in the particular specialty area of practice may in certain 
circumstances apply to general areas that do not have practice 
requirements and later apply for admission to a specialty area of 
concentration after meeting the minimal practice experience. 


International Students. Students from other countries are wel- 
come to apply to both undergraduate and graduate levels of study. 
Only limited financial aid is available. All applicants whose native 
language is not English must submit Test of English as a Foreign 
Language (TOEFL) scores and the Test Of Written English (TWE). 
The minimum required scores are as follows: 


Computer based TOEFL: 213 Total Score, 5 Essay Rating 
Paper and Pencil TOEFL/TWE: 550 Total Score, 5 TWE 


Post-Master’s Non-degree Option. A post-master’s non-degree 
option is available for R.N.’s with a master’s degree in nursing. This 
program has been designed to facilitate the attainment of specific 
skills without replicating an entire graduate program. Transcripts 
are evaluated on an individual basis to determine advanced place- 
ment. Applicants should contact the Office of College Admission 
Services for specific admission requirements for each area of con- 
centration. Applicants to the non-degree options must submit tran- 
scripts of all college course work attempted, GRE results, and 
evidence of R.N. licensure in at least one state or jurisdiction. All 
applicants must also complete an interview with at least one faculty 
member. 


Curriculum 


Bachelor of Science. The pre-licensure curriculum consists of 
approximately 90 quarter hours of pre-health course work includ- 
ing those program prerequisites listed in the admissions section. 
The two-year, seven-quarter upper division nursing curriculum re- 
quires a minimum of 90 quarter hours of upper division study in 
nursing and related science courses for a total of 180 quarter hours 
for the bachelor of science degree. 


The Graduate Curriculum. The graduate curriculum allows the 
student to exit with the Master of Science in Nursing or if accepted 
for further study, proceed for the N.D. or D.N.Sc. A set of core 
courses is required for every student at the graduate level with 
additional hours for each higher degree. Cognate courses repre- 
senting course work from the biological, behavioral and organiza- 
tional sciences are determined by each degree. Advanced clinical 
specialty courses are required as determined by an area of con- 
centration. A minimum of 12 hours of practicum in the area of con- 
centration for the M.S.N. degree is required plus an additional 8 
hours of practicum for the N.D. Course requirements vary in each 
area of concentration. 


The college reserves the right to modify course requirements in 
consideration of overall curricular goals and design. At least 55 
quarter hours of graduate credit or more, depending upon special- 
ization, are required for the M.S.N. degree. The N.D. degree re- 
quires at least 31 hours of post master of science study and the 
D.N.Sc. degree requires at least 125 quarter hours of post-bacca- 
laureate study exclusive of the dissertation. 


Master of Science in Nursing. The M.S.N. provides opportunities 
for focus in a nurse practitioner option or a clinical nurse specialist 
option. Area offered for these options are: 


e Nurse Practitioner Options 
Adult Acute Care, Adult Primary Care, Family/Community, 
Gerontological, Neonatal, Pediatric, Pediatric Critical Care, 
Psychiatric 


e Clinical Nurse Specialist Options 
Community Health, Critical Care, Gerontological, Medical- 
Surgical, Pediatric, Women’s Health 


A dual degree option is available for those desiring advanced prepa- 
ration in clinical nursing science and the critical management skills 
of business administration. Graduates earn the M.S.N. degree from 
Rush and the Master of Management degree from the J.L. Kellogg 
Graduate School of Management at Northwestern University. The 


Master of Science in Nursing requires completion of a minimum 
of 55 quarter hours of credit exclusive of prerequisites. The student 
is expected to complete the M.S.N. in no more than five years. 


Doctor of Nursing. The Doctor of Nursing allows an emphasis on 
leadership in nursing and the business of health care. The student 
is expected to complete the N.D. in no more than five years. 


Doctor of Nursing Science. The research doctoral program lead- 
ing to the Doctor of Nursing Science (D.N.Sc.) is designed to de- 
velop nursing knowledge through the integration of research in 
advanced clinical practice. Cognate studies, clinical practice and 
research methodologies are combined for application in the face of 
diverse and changing health care needs. The doctoral student and 
his/her advisor mutually define an individual program that includes 
an area of clinical nursing for specialization and investigation. The 
doctoral program will enable the graduate to have the investigative 
skills of a nurse-researcher and the leadership skills necessary to 
serve as senior academicians and influence health care systems. 
Completion of the D.N.Sc. is expected in no more than seven years. 
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Terminal Objectives for Graduates by Degree 


Bachelor of Science in Nursing. The undergraduate B.S.N. pro- 
gram in nursing is designed to create a climate of learning for 
students to grow and develop as competent beginning professional 
nurses. 


e Synthesize and apply knowledge from the humanities, biology, social, 
and nursing sciences to clinical practice; 

e Practice as a generalist in a variety of settings at all levels of 
prevention; 

e Demonstrate effective clinical decision making with a variety of client 
populations across the life span; 

e Collaborate with other members of the health team to define outcomes 
and provide cost effective care; 

e Participate in the evaluation and standards of practice; 

e Apply basic ethical principles in the delivery of care; 

e Apply concepts and principles of teaching and learning in working with 
client populations and members of the health team; 

e@ Critique and apply research findings in clinical practice; 

e Demonstrate an understanding of the process by which health care 
policy is influences and made; 

e Participate in activities that promote professional and personal 
development 


Master of Science in Nursing. The M.S.N. curriculum is designed 
to prepare graduates to function as advanced practice nurses for 
diverse populations with complex needs at all levels of prevention. 
These roles require a central focus on clinical practice with skills in 
education, research and leadership. 


e Apply a variety of theories from nursing and related fields to nursing 
practice, education, and management; 

e Function as an advanced practice nurse in a specialty area of 
practice; 

e Provide culturally competent care within multidisciplinary health care 
systems; 

e Analyze and monitor the quality and cost effectiveness of clinical 
decisions; 

e Assume the roles of advocate, educator, and change agent for 
consumers within the health care systems; 

e Utilize research to provide quality health care, to initiate change and 
improve nursing practice; 

e Participate in the development and implementation of professional 
standards and policies for clinical practice; 

e Participate in the formulation of health arid social policies; 

e Apply ethical and legal principles to complex health care circum 
stances 


Doctor of Nursing. The N.D. graduate is an Advance Practice 
Nurse who is a leader with expertise in outcomes management and 
health policy and is prepared to function in complex environments. 


e Assess, analyze, and evaluate complex environments; 

e Synthesize information from various domains to form evidence-based 
decisions; 

e Demonstrate skills to affect change through leadership and redesign 
of systems; 

e Analyze health care trends; 

e Use leadership skills to influence health and social policy for diverse 
client populations across levels of prevention 
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Doctor of Nursing Science. A graduate of the D.N.Sc. program 
will have the investigative skills of a nurse researcher, and the 
leadership skills necessary to serve as senior academicians and 
influence heaith care systems. 


e Synthesize and apply theoretical and research-based knowledge in the 
investigation of clinical phenomena 

e Test and integrate multidisciplinary knowledge in models of clinical 
nursing practice across the levels of prevention 

e Generate and disseminate research based, clinically related knowledge 
that has impact on developing nursing science, advancing nursing 
practice, and Influencing health policy 

e Analyze health care trends and utilize leadership skills to influence 
health and social policy for diverse client populations 

e Participate in collaborative multidisciplinary practice and research 

Assume faculty responsibilities within a senior academic environment 

e Function as a clinical nursing scientist 


Academic Policies* 


Continuous Enrollment. Following matriculation in the College of 
Nursing, a student must remain enrolled each quarter until all re- 
quirements for the degree are met and the degree conferred. Stu- 
dents enrolling only to complete requirements for a course in which 
a grade of incomplete (“I”) was given must register for NUR 999 for 
zero credits. This course carries an enrollment fee (see Financial 
Affairs section). A student in the Summer Doctoral program must 
be enrolled full-time for three consecutive summers until core and 
cognate courses are completed and then continuously while com- 
pleting the dissertation. A student who fails to enroll for two con- 
secutive quarters without explanation and has not been granted a 
Leave of Absence will be administratively withdrawn. Return to the 
program will require a new application for admission. 


Registration for “Continuing Students”. Following matricula- 
tion in the College of Nursing, continuing students must register 
during the designated period for “continuing students” as posted by 
the Registrar in the printed and on-line timetables. Nursing students 
who register after this time in any quarter will be charged a $50 Late 
Registration fee (see Financial Affairs section). Students are also 
required to maintain health and safety requirements on an annual 
basis. Failure to do so will affect the student’s ability to register for 
classes and will result in an additional monetary fine. 


“Default” Registration of Continuing Students. After their first 
quarter in residence, students in a degree program (not unclassi- 
fied students) are expected to register during the designated period 
for “continuing students”. If by Friday of the first week of a new 
quarter a student fails to: (1) register, (2) process a petition for a 
Leave of Absence, or (3) process a “clearance” form for perma- 
nent withdrawal, they will be “default” registered by the College for 
NUR 999, the “continuous enrollment” fee (plus the late fee). 


Academic Progression. Student progress in the College of Nurs- 
ing is reviewed and evaluated in several ways. The academic poli- 
cies established by the faculty are interpreted and applied by the 
student's academic advisor, the Assistant Dean for Student Affairs 
and the Progressions Committee. The faculty reserves the right to 
request the withdrawal of any student whose conduct, physical or 
mental health, or performance demonstrates lack of fitness for 
continuance in a health profession. Any such student not voluntarily 
withdrawing will be dismissed from the University. Since much of 
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the work in nursing assumes that students will achieve a progres-- 
sively higher level of understanding and skill, high academic perfor- 
mance is expected. The individual student is responsible for acquir- 
ing knowledge inside and outside of formal classroom and clinical 
settings. 


Baccalaureate Students. Baccalaureate students will be consid- 
ered in good standing at Rush University unless placed on aca- 
demic probation. A cumulative grade point average (GPA) of 2.0 
(A=4.0) must be maintained. Students must receive a grade of C or 
higher in all designated nursing courses and practica in order to 
progress. A student whose cumulative GPA falls below 2.0 may 
enroll for no more than two quarters as a probationary student to 
attempt to raise his/her cumulative GPA. (During each interim quar- 
ter the student must demonstrate improved academic performance.) 
If at the end of two quarters the required GPA is not attained, the 
student will be dismissed. Academic probation is limited to a maxi- 
mum of two quarters during the entire academic program. An F, N or 
WF grade in any course is grounds for dismissal from the program. 
Permission may be given to retake a course at the discretion of the 
Progressions Committee. If permission is granted, a failed course 
must be repeated according to the schedule determined by the 
Progressions Committee. Additionally, students whose programs 
of study have been interrupted for academic or personal reasons 
will be required to successfully complete a refresher program prior 
to resuming the regular academic program. Students are limited to 
repeating only one clinical course. (Please see the Student Advis- 
ing Handbook for additional information regarding these policies.) 


Graduate Students. Students in all graduate programs must main- 
tain a cumulative 3.0 average in graduate course work to remain in 
good academic standing. A full-time student whose cumulative GPA 
falls below 3.0 may enroll for one quarter as a probationary student 
to attempt to raise his/her cumulative GPA. A part-time student may 
enroll for two quarters as a probationary student. Students are 
dismissed from the college upon failing to achieve satisfactory aca- 
demic standing in the required period of time or if the student has a 
second probationary event. A student must achieve an A or B 
grade in all required clinical nursing courses. If lower than a B grade 
is earned, a student may repeat the one course with the approval of 
the Progressions Committee. An F, N or WF grade in any course is 
grounds for dismissal from the program. Graduate students will be 
required to receive a grade of B or higher in graduate seminars 
(NUR 531-536, NUR 581-783, NUR 596, and NUR 696) desig- 
nated by the program of study for their area of concentration. If aC 
grade is achieved in a single clinical seminar course or a single 
clinical practicum, the student must repeat the course prior to gradu- 
ation. A student may only repeat one clinical seminar or clinical 
practicum in a program of study. A grade of F, WF or a second C in 
a required clinical seminar or clinical practicum will result in dis- 
missal from the program. An F, N or WF grade in any required 
course places the student on academic probation and is grounds 
for dismissal from the program. Permission may be given to retake 
a course at the discretion of the Progressions Committee. If permit- 
ted, a student has only one opportunity to achieve a passing grade. 
An F, N or WF grade in the repeated courses will result in dismissal. 
(Please refer to the Student Advising Handbook for additional infor- 
mation regarding these policies.) 


Transfer of Credit. Undergraduate courses taken at an accred- 
ited college or university that fulfill the prerequisites for admission 
may be applied toward the baccalaureate degree. Elective credit 
required at Rush may be fulfilled by upper division courses taken at 
another institution. Upper division courses must be at the 300 or 
400 level, or their equivalent, and academic in nature. For instance, 
courses in physical education or applied arts are not accepted. A 
Petition for Transfer of Credit form must be completed for each 
course. Courses at the undergraduate level must have a grade of 
C or better to be eligible for transfer. Graduate credit earned else- 
where may be applied to the M.S.N., N.D. and D.N.Sc. degree re- 
quirements at Rush subject to the approval of the advisor and the 
Associate Dean. Credits in excess of 55 quarter hours, to be ap- 
plied to the D.N.Sc., require approval of the Associate Dean. Before 
these credits may be approved to meet degree requirements, a 
Petition for Transfer Credit form must be completed. The form should 
be completed during the first quarter of enrollment in the degree 
program. Courses at the graduate level must have a grade of B or 
better in order to qualify for transfer. This includes courses taken at 
Rush under unclassified status. After matriculation, students who 
plan to request credit for courses taken elsewhere must complete 
a Petition for Transfer Credit form available in the Office of the 
Registrar or from the on-line timetable. 


Pre-licensure Enrollment in Graduate Courses. With permis- 
sion, pre-licensure students may register for graduate level courses. 
Any credit earned in this manner will automatically apply toward the 
baccalaureate degree. Should any undergraduate student later apply 
for and gain admission to a graduate program at Rush University, 
the student may request that the graduate credit earned be applied 
toward the master’s degree. A transfer credit approval form should 
be completed. Credit will transfer in this manner only if the student 
has enough cumulative credits. A student must earn a minimum of 
180 quarter hours to receive the Bachelor of Science degree. For 
instance, if a student actually earned 187 quarter hours, and seven 
quarter hours are at the graduate level at Rush, seven quarter 
hours could potentially be credited toward the master’s degree. 


Credit by Examination. A student who passes a proficiency ex- 
amination at Rush will earn academic credit toward the degree. The 
credit will equal the credit value of the course as listed in the current 
University Bulletin. Information that is posted on the transcript is the 
course prefix and number, title, credit value and “K” grade. A tran- 
script guide that accompanies all transcripts issued by the Office of 
the Registrar explains that the “K” grade means credit was earned 
through proficiency examination. Credit for the course will appear in 
the quarterly and cumulative totals as credit earned. The credit is 
not calculated into the student’s GPA. A fee for the examination is 
assessed based on the number of credits assigned to the course. 


Incomplete Grades. The grade of incomplete (“I”) is given only 
when circumstances beyond the control of the student prevent 
completion of course requirements and the student is given per- 
mission to defer completion of these unmet course requirements. 
The course director will determine what work is required to remove 
the incomplete and will establish a specific time within which the 
student must complete such work. Students may request a grade 
of “incomplete” from a course director. If the course director grants 
the privilege of an incomplete, the “I” grade must be removed by the 
end of the next quarter or as negotiated with the course director, or 
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it will revert to a permanent failing (F or N) grade. A student receiv- 
ing a grade of “I” in a course may not begin another course for 
which the incomplete course is a prerequisite. Students may not 
register for new courses if they have two or more incomplete grades. 
A grade of incomplete does not reflect upon the quality of the student’s 
performance. Upon the completion of the unmet course require- 
ments this grade will be replaced by the new grade. 


Absences. Students are responsible for all material presented in 
class sessions. Students are expected to be in attendance at all 
seminar and clinical practice periods and are responsible for all 
content presented therein. When illness or other exceptional cir- 
cumstances prevent attendance, the student is responsible for 
contacting the instructor (in advance, if possible) to plan for meet- 
ing the objectives on an individual basis. Students absent from an 
examination are responsible for notifying the course director ac- 
cording to the guidelines specified in the course syllabus. Failure to 
do so may result in a zero for that examination or an incomplete for 
the course as determined by the course director. 


Examination Policy. The examination policy is the responsibility of 
the individual course director who will inform students of examina- 
tion requirements for that particular course. A period at the end of 
the quarter is provided for examinations. This period may be used 
as the course director chooses. 


Leave of Absence. A student who must interrupt his/her studies 
for reasons of sustained ill health or compelling personal situations 
may apply for a leave of absence for a stated period of time, not to 
exceed four consecutive quarters. A College of Nursing Petition for 
Leave of Absence form must be completed and all authorized sig- 
natures obtained by the student and submitted to the Registrar by 
Friday of the first week of the quarter in which the Leave begins. 
Failure to process the Leave of Absence petition by the end of the 
first week of the quarter in which it begins will result in the student 
being automatically registered and charged for the “continuous 
enrollment” fee. Leaves of absence for one quarter are approved 
by the advisor and the Assistant Dean of Student Affairs. Leaves 
for two to four quarters must be approved by the Progressions 
Committee as well. If approved by the committee and the Assistant 
Dean of Student Affairs, the student must satisfy the conditions of 
the leave before reentering and must comply with all policies, re- 
quirements and course sequences in effect at the time of reentry. 
Registration for the quarter of return is the sole responsibility of the 
student. Students on leave are responsible for checking the “on- 
line timetable” or calling the Office of the Registrar regarding the 
dates for registration of “continuing students” and consulting their 
advisors about their course schedule prior to returning. The student 
must notify the advisor of his/her intent to return three weeks in 
advance of re-enrollment. A student is allowed a maximum of eight 
quarters of leave during the completion of any one degree option. 
(See Academic Information section for additional requirements). 


Readmission. Any student who has withdrawn from a program or 
has not been enrolled for two consecutive quarters or any dis- 
missed student may apply for readmission by submitting an appli- 
cation for this purpose to the Office of College Admissions Ser- 
vices. Applications for readmission must be received at least six 
weeks before the planned return. An interview may be required. A 
student accepted for re-enrollment must meet the conditions for re- 
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enrollment stated in his/her dismissal or reentry acceptance letter 
and must follow all policies and meet any requirements and course 
sequences for the degree pursued that are in effect at the time of 
reentry. The student will pay tuition and fees at the rates in effect at 
the time of re-enrollment. Nursing students who received an unac- 
ceptable grade in a course, which resulted in dismissal, must re- 
peat the course upon their reinstatement. The hour and grade points 
of the second grade only will be counted in the cumulative GPA. 


Graduation Requirements. The B.S.N. requires a minimum of 
180 quarter hours. At least 90 quarter hours must fulfill the pre- 
health curriculum. The remaining 90+ quarter hours constitute the 
upper division curriculum. Candidates for the B.S.N. degree must 
earn a 2.0 cumulative GPA in all required nursing courses. A 2.0 
cumulative GPA must be earned in all computed upper division 
credits taken at Rush. B.S.N. candidates must pass an “End of 
Program” examination. A minimum of 45 quarter hours will be spent 
as an upper division student in academic residence at Rush. R.N.’s 
completing the baccalaureate degree must complete 36 hours in 
residence at Rush. Credit earned through proficiency examination 
may not be used to meet this requirement. Graduates are eligible to 
write the National Council Licensure Examination for Registered 
Nurses. Participation in commencement is expected of all gradu- 
ates. All graduate nursing students at the end of the quarter in which 
they graduate must complete a Degree Approval form to clear the 
college and university. Diplomas will not be distributed before the 
Degree Approval form has been completed. 


Master of Science in Nursing. Requires a minimum of 55 quarter 
hours and must include all course work and residencies required 
for the selected area of concentration. No fewer than 28 quarter 
hours shall be spent in residence at Rush University for the M.S.N. 
degree. Part-time master’s students must complete degree require- 
ments within five years. 


Doctor of Nursing. Requires a minimum of 31 quarter hours of 
post-master’s study. Part-time doctor of nursing students must 
complete degree requirements within five years. 


Doctor of Nursing Science. Requires completion of the approved 
individual program of study. Course work for the D.N.Sc. must be 
the equivalent of 125 quarter hours of graduate credit in addition to 
the completed dissertation. No fewer than 63 quarter hours of post- 
baccalaureate study shall be spent in residence at Rush University 
for the D.N.Sc. degree. No fewer than 35 quarter hours of post- 
master’s study shall be spent in residence at Rush University for 
the D.N.Sc. degree. Part-time post-baccalaureate D.N.Sc. students 
must complete degree requirements within ten years. Full-time 
D.N.Sc. (post-master’s) students must complete degree require- 
ments within seven years. 


“Additional policies are listed in the Academic Information section. 
Policies Concerning Student Misconduct 

The Committee on Student Misconduct is charged with investigat- 
ing and adjudicating charges of student misconduct including but 


not limited to violation of commonly accepted ethical standards of 
an academic community, such as cheating and plagiarism; falsifica- 
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tion of student records, transcripts, financial aid forms or applica- - 
tions; unlawful use or possession of controlled substances on the 
Medical Center campus; conviction of a crime deemed serious 
enough to render the student unfit to pursue his/her profession; or 
other conduct that is inconsistent with generally accepted stan- 
dards of behavior within an academic community or the nursing 
profession. All charges of student misconduct shall be presented to 
the Associate Dean. If in the opinion of the Associate Dean the 
matter may be resolved without a hearing, an attempt may be made 
to do so. 


The student charged with misconduct or the Associate Dean may 
at any time exercise the right to have the charges heard by the 
Committee on Student Misconduct. However, in the event that a 
charge implicates issues of both academic performance and stu- 
dent misconduct, the Associate Dean shall make a final determina- 
tion as to which college committee shall hear the matter. The deci- 
sion of the Associate Dean may not be appealed. In every case the 
Associate Dean will notify the complainant in writing by certified mail 
within 30 days of receiving the complaint as to whether the matter 
was referred to the Committee on Student Misconduct or another 
college committee. The Associate Dean will place a copy of this 
letter in the student's file. If the charge is referred to the Committee 
on Student Misconduct, within ten (10) working days after the charge 
of misconduct has been forwarded, the chair of the student mis- 
conduct committee will initiate the steps for preparing for a hearing. 
(A copy of the specific policies and procedures for preparing and 
conducting a hearing can be obtained from the Assistant Dean of 
Student Affairs.) 


The decision of the committee shall be in writing, shall contain a 
summary of the evidence and testimony upon which the decision is 
based, and shall be delivered to the student by certified mail, to the 
Faculty Senate, and to the Dean. The Faculty Senate shall consider 
the committee’s determination and any written exceptions to said 
determination submitted by the student, and shall render its recom- 
mendation for adopting, rejecting or modifying, in whole or in part, 
the committee’s conclusion. Copies of the Faculty Senate’s recom- 
mendation shall be transmitted to the Committee on Student Mis- 
conduct, the student, and the Dean. The Dean will then consider the 
matter and render a final decision with respect to the charges of 
misconduct. The Dean’s decision may not be appealed. Notification 
of the decision will be sent to the student by certified mail, the 
chairperson of the student misconduct committee, Faculty Senate 
and the Associate Dean for Educational Programs. The Associate 
Dean will place a copy of this letter in the student's file. 


Student Conduct and Academic Honesty 


See the “University Statement on Academic Honesty” in the Gen- 
eral Information section. 


College of Nursing Committees 


Faculty Senate. This is the governing body for the faculty and 
operates as the Committee on Committees. The senate has ten 
members representing each academic rank level, as well as mem- 
bers from the faculty-at-large. Members of this body are elected 
annually and the senate elects its own chairperson. Two student 
representatives also serve on the senate. 


Standing Committees 


The standing committees of the College of Nursing assist with the 
work of the college. Members of the committees are elected by the 
total faculty every June. The committees include the following: 


Admissions/Progressions Committee. This committee is re- 
sponsible for the review of all applicants to the College of Nursing 
and maintaining the admission standards and policies for all nursing 
programs. This joint committee is also charged with oversight of 
the progression standards and policies for all nursing programs, 
and for the progress and performance review of all students. There 
are twelve members on this committee. 


Curriculum. There is a curriculum committee for the undergradu- 
ate program and also one for the graduate program. These com- 
mittees serve as the monitoring resource for the curriculum. The 
committees review all new courses and/or major changes in the 
curriculum, established and monitor methodology for curriculum 
evaluation and provide overall consistency for curriculum develop- 
ment. There are six members on each committee plus one student 
voting member. 


Committee on Cultural Diversity. This committee is involved with 
the recruitment and retention of students and faculty from minority 
groups and data collection and research in relation to affirmative 
action activities and progress. There are five members on this 
committee, including two student representatives. 


Evaluation Committee. The committee is responsible for coordi- 
nating procedures pertaining to all aspects of program evaluations. 
There are seven faculty members and two student representa- 
tives. 


Faculty Appointments and Promotions Committee. This com- 
mittee acts upon the appointments and promotions of faculty in 
accordance with the Rules for Governance. There are six mem- 
bers on this committee, representing junior and senior faculty mem- 
bers. 


Student Misconduct Committee. This committee investigates 
and adjudicates charges of student misconduct. The Associate 
Dean and Faculty Senate are responsible for resolving issues of 
student misconduct. 
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TO DISCOVER 
AND SERVE 


The College of Health Sciences 


“The faculty of the College of 
Health Sciences, through the 
unification of their academic and 
operational responsibilities, 
strive to develop leaders for the 
future of health care in an array 
of the allied health professions 
and management. The hallmarks 
of scholarly excellence are the 
excitement of discovery, its 
communication to others and its 
application to the field. With 
faculty and students as col- 
leagues, these are what we 
seek at Rush.” 


John E. Trufant, Ed.D. 
Dean, College of Health Sciences and Vice President, Academic Resources 


The College 


The College of Health Sciences, founded in 1975, is responsible for 
education and research in the allied health professions, including 
management. More than six of every ten health care workers in the 
United States is in allied health. Over fifty separate categories of 
professionals comprise this largest segment of the health care 
workforce. The faculty of the College of Health Sciences serve the 
Medical Center as practitioner-teachers. Nearly all have patient 
care or service responsibilities while concurrently filling academic 
roles as teachers and investigators. Through the faculty, therefore, 
the students have access to the latest treatment and practice pat- 
terns of skilled clinicians and managers in a dynamic academic 
health center. 


Mission 


The College of Health Sciences sponsors academic programs in 
the health professions in support of Rush-Presbyterian-St.Luke’s 
Medical Center. The primary purposes of the College are as follows: 


e To educate and train high quality health professionals to meet national 
needs as well as those of the Rush system 


e To advance health care knowledge by fostering applied and clinical re 
search that also enhances patient care 


e@ To enhance the patient care services of the Rush System for Health 
e@ Tocontribute to the communities of which the Medical Center is a member 


e To foster the individual growth and satisfaction of the faculty, students 
and staff of the College 


Organization 


The organization of the College of Health Sciences centers around 
seven departments, each headed by a department chairperson. 
The chairpersons report to the college dean. The senior represen- 
tative policy body of the College is the College Council, comprised 
of two faculty members from all of the departments and students 
from the College at large. Meetings of the Council are ordinarily held 
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each month. Faculty and students may propose agenda items, and 
guests are welcome by invitation. The seven departments of the 
college, each described later in this section, include Medical Tech- 
nology and Perfusion Technology, which offer bachelor of science 
degrees. Six departments offer master of science degrees: Com- 
munication Disorders and Sciences, Clinical Nutrition, Health Sys- 
tems Management, Medical Physics, Occupational Therapy, and 
Religion, Health and Human Values, which also offers internships in 
Clinical pastoral education and a certificate program in health care 
ethics and health care and spirituality. The Section of Ethics is also 
organized as part of this department. A Doctor of Audiology pro- 
gram is planned for 2002. 


Alumni Activities 


The College encourages the development of strong ties with its 
graduates. All graduates are considered alumni of Rush University, 
and no dues are levied. Each of the programs in the College of 
Health Sciences has its own alumni association. 


Academic Policies* 


Credit Hours. Rush University is on a quarter system. Each 
quarter is at least ten weeks in length. An examination period is 
provided at the end of each term and most instructors give a final 
examination during this time. The quarter hour is the unit used by 
the College of Nursing, the College of Health Sciences, and The 
Graduate College to determine credit for courses taken. As a gen- 
eral rule, one quarter hour represents contact time of one lecture 
hour, two hours of small group discussion or three laboratory or 
clinical hours per week. 


Transfer of Credit. Undergraduate courses taken at an accred- 
ited college or university that fulfill the prerequisites for admission 
may be applied toward the baccalaureate degree. Graduate credit 
earned elsewhere may be applied to the master of science degree 
requirements for Rush, subject to the approval of the department. 
Before this credit may be approved to meet degree requirements, a 
Petiton for Transfer of Credit form must be completed. The form 
should be completed during the first quarter of enrollment in the 
degree program. After matriculation, students who plan to request 
credit for courses taken elsewhere must either complete a transfer 
credit approval form or register for concurrent enrollment. Informa- 
tion regarding either of these options is available in the Office of the 
Registrar. Prior approval of the department chairperson is required. 
The amount of credit allowable for transfer may be limited. 


Credit by Examination. A student who passes a proficiency 
examination at Rush University will earn academic credit toward 
the degree. The credit will equal the credit value of the course as 
listed in the current Rush University Bulletin. Information that is 
posted on the transcript is the course prefix and number, title, credit 
value, and a K grade. A transcript guide that accompanies all tran- 
scripts issued by the office of the registrar explains that the K grade 
means credit was earned through proficiency examination. Credit 
for the course will appear in the quarterly and cumulative totals as 
credit earned. The credit is not calculated into the student’s grade 
point average (GPA). 
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Full-time and Part-time Enrollment. Twelve quarter hours is con- 
sidered full-time enrollment. Registration for fewer than twelve hours 
constitutes part-time enrollment. 


Undergraduate Enrollment in Graduate Courses. With permis- 
sion, undergraduate students may register for graduate level 
courses. Any credit earned in this manner will automatically apply 
toward the baccalaureate degree. Should an undergraduate stu- 
dent later apply for and gain admission to a graduate program at 
Rush University, the student may request that the graduate credit 
earned be applied toward the master’s degree. A Petition for Trans- 
fer of Credit form should be completed. Forms are available from 
the Office of the Registrar or from the on-line timetable. Credit will 
transfer in this manner only if the student has enough cumulative 
credits. A student must earn a minimum of 180 quarter hours to 
receive the bachelor of science degree. If a student actually earns 
187 quarter hours for example, and seven quarter hours are at the 
graduate level at Rush, seven quarter hours could potentially be 
credited toward the master’s degree. 


Incomplete Grades. The grade of incomplete (“I”) is given only 
when circumstances beyond the control of the student prevent 
completion of course requirements and the student has received 
permission to defer completion of these unmet course require- 
ments. The course director determines what work will be required 
to remove the incomplete and establish a specific time frame within 
which the student must complete such work. An incomplete grade 
does not reflect upon the quality of the student’s performance, and 
upon completion of the unmet course requirements, this grade will 
be replaced by the new grade. 


*See Academic Information section for additional information. 


Undergraduate Students. Students receiving grades of incom- 
plete are responsible for asking the instructor for the exact work 
required to remove the incomplete. The “I” grade must be removed 
by the end of the next quarter or it will revert to a failing (F or N) 
grade unless otherwise negotiated by the course director and stu- 
dent. If the student is not enrolled in other courses while completing 
the incomplete, the enrollment fee is imposed. (See Financial Affairs 
section) 


Graduate Students. Graduate students may request an incom- 
plete from the course director. An incomplete grade not removed by 
the end of the next quarter will revert to a final grade as determined 
by the course director. If the student is not enrolled in other courses 
while resolving the incomplete, the enrollment fee is imposed. (See 
Financial Affairs section) 


Absences. Students are responsible for all material presented in 
class sessions. Faculty members are not obligated to provide extra 
help to students who miss or arrive late to classes. When illness or 
other special circumstances prevent attendance, the student is 
responsible for contacting the instructor (in advance, if possible) to 
plan for meeting the objectives on an individual basis. Students 
absent from an examination are responsible for notifying the course 
director according to the guidelines specified in the course sylla- 
bus. Failure to do so will result in a zero for that examination or an 
incomplete for the course as determined by the course director. 
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Examination Policy. The examination policy is the responsibility - 
of the individual course director who will inform students of exami- 
nation requirements for that particular course. A period at the end of 
the quarter is provided for examinations. This period may be used 
as the course director chooses. 


Thesis. Several programs in the College of Health Sciences either 
require or have an option for a thesis project. Completing one’s 
thesis is a significant academic accomplishment and acknowledges 
that the student has conducted an independent scientific investiga- 
tion that will add to the knowledge in his/her field. All students are 
required to have their theses registered with University Microfilms, 
Inc. This process includes the publication of the thesis abstract, the 
microfilming of the thesis, and the copyrighting of the work. In addi- 
tion, the original copy of the thesis is bound and becomes a perma- 
nent part of the collection of the Library of Rush University. The 
director of the Library of Rush University coordinates the process. 


Leave of Absence. A student who must interrupt his/her studies 
for reasons of sustained ill health or compelling personal situations 
may apply for a leave of absence for a stated period of time, not to 
exceed four quarters. A Petition for Leave of Absence form (avail- 
able from the Office of the Registrar or from the on-line timetable) 
must be submitted to the department chairperson or his/her desig- 
nate. If approved by the department chairperson and dean, the 
student must satisfy the conditions of the leave before reentering 
and must comply with all policies, requirements, and course se- 
quences in effect at the time of reentry. The student will pay tuition 
and fees at the rate in effect at the time of re-enrollment. (See 
Academic Information section for specific details regarding the re- 
quest for a Leave of Absence.) 


Readmission. Any student who has withdrawn from a program or 
has not been enrolled for two consecutive quarters or any dis- 
missed student may apply for readmission by submitting an appli- 
cation for this purpose to the chairperson of the department to 
which he/she is applying. Applications for re-enrollment must be 
received at least three months before the planned return. An inter- 
view may be required. A reentering student must meet the condi- 
tions for re-enrollment stated in his/her dismissal or reentry accep- 
tance letter and all policies, requirements, and course sequences 
in effect at the time of reentry. Previously enrolled students may be 
considered as part of the pool of new applicants and are not guar- 
anteed admission. The student will pay tuition and fees at the rates 
in effect at the time of re-enrollment. 


Student Appeals Process. A student wishing to appeal an aca- 
demic decision should follow the process summarized below, in the 
sequence indicated. 


1. Discuss and attempt to resolve the issue with the faculty 
member in question. 

2. Discuss the issue with the department chairperson (or with 
the program director, if applicable). 

3. Submit a written appeal to the student progress and 
promotion committee of the department. 

4. Submit written request for a hearing to the College Dean. 


College of Committees 


The senior representative governing body of the College of Health 
Sciences is the College Council. It's membership is comprised of 
faculty members representing all departments and ranks, and stu- 
dents, at the graduate and undergraduate level. The dean of the 
college serves as chairperson. 


The Committee on Senior Faculty Appointments and Promotions 
recommends all promotions and appointments of faculty to senior 
ranks. It is elected by the faculty and has representatives from 
all departments in the college. 
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Department of Clinical Nutrition 


Philosophy — 


The primary mission of the Department of Clinical Nutrition is to 
develop clinical nutrition practitioners who are competent to provide 
medical nutrition therapy to individuals and groups within a variety 
of settings and who are prepared at the Master's Degree level to 
conduct and facilitate research which will contribute to the body of 
knowledge which supports dietetic practice. The program is de- 
signed to teach students to integrate and apply principles of food, 
nutrition, and management services in order to improve the nutri- 
tional status of individuals and groups. The importance of maintain- 
ing a current knowledge base, critically analyzing research, and 
incorporating new scientific evidence into practice patterns is em- 
phasized throughout the program. The philosophy of the depart- 
ment parallels that of the Medical Center in that the academic com- 
ponent is fully integrated with the health care function of the institu- 
tion. The faculty is committed to excellence in teaching, research, 
and clinical care and strives to be visionary in meeting the future 
needs of the profession in a changing health care environment. 


The Program 


Two programs having a common core of courses and leading to a 
Master of Science with a major in clinical nutrition are offered. 


Pre-Professional. A 21-month dietetic internship/masters degree 
program that integrates didactic and practicum experience. Upon 
completion of the program the student is eligible to take the Regis- 
tration Examination for Dietitians. 


Post-Professional. Designed for the Registered Dietitian who 
wishes to expand his/her understanding of advanced human nutri- 
tion, clinical management techniques, and the critical evaluation 
and integration of nutrition and management research. 


Accreditation. The Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center 
Dietetic Internship is currently granted accreditation status by the 
Commission on Accreditation/Approval for Dietetic Education of 
The American Dietetic Association. CADE is a specialized accred- 
iting body recognized by the Council on Recognition of Post Sec- 
ondary Accreditation and the United States Department of Educa- 
tion. The address and phone number of CADE are 216 W. Jackson 
Boulevard, Suite 800, Chicago, IL 60606, 312/899-4876. 


Admission Requirements 


Aplicants must hold a baccalaureate degree from an accredited 
college or university and provide evidence of having successfully 
completed a college course in basic statistics. Applicants who have 
obtained their education outside the U.S. and its territories must 
have their academic degree(s) validated as equivalent to the Bac- 
calaureate or Master's degree conferred by a regionally accredited 
college or university in the U.S. These applicants also must submit 
results of TOEFL examination. The generally applied guideline for 
acceptance into the program is a B average for undergraduate 
achievement. Scores on the Graduate Record Examination taken 
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within the last five years must be submitted. Additionally, evidence 
of work experience in food service systems and/or clinical dietetics 
is highly recommended. Pre-professional program students must 
provide evidence of having completed a didactic program in dietet- 
ics approved or accredited by The American Dietetic Association. 
Post-professional program students must provide evidence of di- 
etetic registration. 


Academic Progression 


The faculty reserves the right to request the withdrawal of any 
student whose conduct or performance demonstrates lack of fit- 
ness for continuance in a health profession. Students in the pre- 
professional program are required to earn grades of B or better in 
NTR 503, 505, 506, 511, 512, 513, 514, 515 and 516; grades of C or 
better are required in all other courses. Failure to earn minimum 
grades will result in dismissal from the Track | program. Automatic 
probation for any student results when a student's cumulative grade 
point average (GPA) falls below 3.0 or when a student receives a 
grade of F in any course other than supervised experience. The 
Committee on Academic Progress and Promotions notifies any 
student placed on probation, states the reason(s) for probation and 
the conditions that must be satisfied for removal of probation. A 
student who earns a grade of D or F in a course, other than those 
listed above, must repeat the course and earn at least a C. A 
student who earns a grade of D or F in more than one required 
course will be dismissed. Full-time students on probation must earn 
a cumulative GPA of 3.0 or greater by the end of the next two 
consecutive quarters. Part-time students on probation must earn a 
cumulative GPA of 3.0 or greater after completing the next 22 ghrs. 
Improvement in the GPA must be shown each quarter of probation. 


Academic Policies* 


The pre-professional is a combined dietetic internship/ master’s 
degree program offered on a full-time basis only. The program ex- 
tends over seven quarters including a summer session. The post- 
professional is a master’s degree program for Registered Dietitians 
offered on a part-time or full-time basis. The program may be com- 
pleted in seven quarters or longer, up to five years. 


Graduation Requirements. A cumulative GPA of 3.0 or greater is 
required of all graduates. The pre-professional students shall com- 
plete a minimum of 71 quarter hours within 36 months of the begin- 
ning of the first quarter of enrollment in the program. Quarter hour 
credits for research may be extended to a maximum of five years 
beginning with the first quarter of enrollment in the program. The 
post-professional students shall complete a minimum of 46 quarter 
hours within five years of the beginning of the first quarter of enroll- 
ment in the program. 


“Additional policies are listed in the College of Health Sciences and in the 
Academic Information sections. 


Research Activities 


The faculty of the Department of Clinical Nutrition is involved in both 
basic and clinical research. This activity frequently is in collabora- 
tion with medical and nursing college faculty members in such 
departments as neurology, cardiology, oncology, surgery, or ob- 
stetrics. A research laboratory is available to support faculty and 
student research. 


Service Activities 


Two departments jointly administer the general internship/master’s 
degree program. The Department of Food and Nutrition Services 
within Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center provide the 
internship or supervised practice experience. The didactic compo- 
nent of the M.S. degree is provided by the Department of Clinical 
Nutrition in Rush University. The two departments allow full integra- 
tion of operational and academic facilities/staff that provides unique 
opportunities for the merging of theory and practice within one 
institution. In addition to the academic program, the Department of 
Food and Nutrition Services provides nutrition services to the hos- 
pital and to the outpatient area, operates four food service units 
within the Medical Center, and provides leadership in nutrition sup- 
port in critical care. 


Curriculum Schedule by Quarter 
Pre-Professional Curriculum 


Fall (Total Qtr. Hours: 11) 
NTR 503 2 Management in Dietetics 


NTR 511 3 Supervisory Experience in Food Systems 
Management | 

NTR 582 3 Introduction to Research 

PVM 541 3 _ Biostatistics | 

Winter (Total Qtr. Hours: 11) 

NTR 512 i Supervisory Exp. in Food Systems Mgmt II 

NTR 521 4 Human Metabolism | 

NTR 555 2 __ Population Studies 

NTR 572 3 Nutrition Communication 

NTR 586A 1 Thesis | 

Spring (Total Qtr. Hours: 11) 

NTR 513 1 Supervisory Experience. in Clinical Nutrition 

NTR 522 4 Human Metabolism II 

NTR 541 4 Interrelationships of Nutrition & Disease | 

NTR 586B 2 ‘Thesis | 

Summer (Total Qtr. Hours: 11) 

NTR 505 2 Advanced Clinical Nutrition | 

NTR 514 4 Supervisory Experience in Clinical Nutrition II 

NTR 542 4 Interrelationships of Nutrition & Disease II 

NTR 586C 1 Thesis | 

Fall (Total Qtr. Hours: 11) 

HSM 510 2 Health Care in America 

NTR 506 3 Advanced Clinical Nutrition I! 

NTR 515 4 Supervisory Exp. in Clinical Nutrition III 

NTR 587 2 ‘Thesis Il 
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Winter (Total Qtr. Hours: 11) 
NTR 516 6 Supervisory Exp. in Clinical Nutrition IV 
NTR 543 2 __Interrelationships of Nutrition & Disease III 
NTR 565 1 Seminar | 
2 «Electives 
Spring (Total Qtr. Hours: 5) 
NTR 566 1 Seminar II 
NTR 588 3 Thesis Ill 
NTR 595 1 Scientific Rationale for DRI’s 


Total Quarter Hours for Degree = 71 
Post-Professional Curriculum 
Fall (Total Qtr. Hours: 5) 


HSM 510 2 Health Care in America 
NTR 572 3 Nutrition Communication 


Winter (Total Qtr. Hours: 4) 
NTR 521 3 Human Metabolism | 
Spring (Total Qtr. Hours: 4) 
NTR 522 3 Human Metabolism II 
Summer (Total Qtr. Hours: 3) 
3 Elective 

Fall (Total Qtr. Hours: 6) 
NTR 582 3 Introduction to Research 


PVM 541 ' Biostatistics | 


Winter (Total Qtr. Hours: 3) 

NTR 555 2 Population Studies 

NTR 586 1 Thesis | 

Spring (Total Qtr. Hours: 6) 

NTR 541 4 _Interrelationships of Nutrition and Disease | 

NTR 586 2 ‘Thesis | 

Summer (Total Qtr. Hours: 5) 

NTR 542 4 Interrelationships of Nutrition and Disease || 
NTR 586 1 Thesis | 

Fall (Total Qtr. Hours: 2) 

NTR 587 2 ‘Thesis II 

Winter (Total Qtr. Hours: 3) 

NTR 543 2 __Interrelationships of Nutrition and Disease III 
NTR 565 1. Seminar | 

Spring (Total Qtr. Hours: 5) 

NTR 588 3 ‘Thesis III 

NTR 566 1 Seminar || 

NTR 595 1 Rationale for Dietary Reference Intakes 


Total Quarter Hours for Degree = 46 
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Department of Clinical Laboratory Sciences 


Philosophy 


The contribution of clinical laboratory sciences to the patient and to 
the health care delivery system is primarily one of diagnostic ser- 
vices. The increasing number and wide range of diagnostic tests 
performed by clinical laboratory scientists/medical technologists 
requires frequent adaptation to new laboratory methodologies and 
instrumentation. Clinical medicine requires today’s clinical labora- 
tory scientist/medical technologist to be a highly qualified profes- 
sional who is willing and able to expand and extend his/her theo- 
retical knowledge and technical skills. Today’s professional tech- 
nologist must develop technical expertise as well as teaching and 
administrative competence. The technologist must be able to adapt 
to rapid changes in the field while maintaining an optimal level of 
performance. As a member of the health care team, the clinical 
laboratory scientist/medical technologist must have a basic un- 
derstanding of the role of other health practitioners to function 
effectively and provided the best possible care. Although work in 
clinical laboratory sciences often does not place the practitioner in 
direct contact with the patient, the clinical laboratory scientist/medi- 
cal technologist must maintain compassion and empathy and ac- 
cept the patient’s welfare as the highest priority. 


Programs 


The department offers three degree programs; the Bachelor of 
Science, major in Clinical Laboratory Sciences; Master of Science, 
major in Clinical Laboratory Sciences; and Master of Science, 
major in Clinical Laboratory Management. 


Bachelor of Science Program 


It is the aim of the baccalaureate program to educate clinical labo- 
ratory scientists to meet effectively the changing needs of labora- 
tory medicine. 


Educational Goals. Graduate competent practitioners who pos- 
sess the skills and knowledge to function at an optimal level in 
various clinical laboratory settings. 


e Graduate competent laboratorians who can meet the changing needs 
of the profession. 

Foster and develop critical thinking and problem solving. 

Instill the highest degree of professionalism. 

Instill and foster a higher degree of professional ethics. 

Promote the importance of continuing education and professional 
association participation. 


Specific Program Outcomes. Graduates are expected to dem- 
onstrate entry level competence in the following areas: 


1. Know procedures for proper specimen collection and processing of 
biological specimens. 
2. Know all safety regulations for the proper handling of chemical and 
biological specimens. 
. Be able to perform, with a high level of competence, analytical tests on 
body fluids, cells and blood products. 
4. Establish procedures for, and perform preventive and corrective mainte- 
nance on, equipment and instruments. 
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(Formerly Medical Technology) 


6. Integrate and relate data generated by various clinical laboratory 
departments while making judgements regarding possible discrepancies 
and adherence to quality control protocols. 

5. Evaluate the adequacy with which decisions are made from clinical 
data. 

7. Evaluate new techniques and incorporate new procedures into daily 
laboratory operation. 

8. Demonstrate professional conduct and interpersonal skills with 
patients, fellow employees, other health-care providers and the public. 


Admission 


Students applying to the clinical laboratory sciences program may 
do so in one of two ways. Students may attend either an accredited 
college of their choice or one of the schools affiliated with Rush 
University that offers preparation for clinical laboratory sciences. 
All applicants must complete the pre-professional requirements. 
Students are accepted at the beginning of any quarter, although 
Fall admission is recommended. In addition to fulfillment of aca- 
demic requirements, a personal interview, conducted by members 
of the Admission Committee, is required for admission. Interviews 
are behaviorally oriented and take about an hour. Questions focus 
on commitment, problem solving ability, team interaction and initia- 
tive. Applicants are asked for life experience situations in which 
these behavioral characteristics are demonstrated. At the time of 
the interview, each applicant is also asked to write a short essay. 
Essays are evaluated for grammar, spelling, content and overall 
quality of written communication. Applications are ranked on the 
basis of grades in prerequisite courses, references, interview re- 
sults and the written essay. Associated schools offering prepara- 
tion for clinical laboratory sciences: 


Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin 

Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota 
Dominican University, River Forest, Illinois 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee 
Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois 
Lawrence University, Appleton, Wisconsin 
Monmouth College, Monmouth, Illinois 
North Central College, Naperville, Illinois 
Ripon College, Ripon, Wisconsin 


Documentation Of Hepatitis B Virus Vaccination: Before stu- 
dents are allowed to begin the program, they must have on file 
documentation that they have either begun or have finished the 
course of inoculations for the Hepatitis B virus vaccine. This docu- 
mentation should be sent to the Program Director or his/her desig- 
nate. If the student has just begun, but has not yet finished, the 
series of inoculations at the start of the program, they must pro- 
vide documentation that they have finished the course of inocula- 
tions as soon as possible in order to remain in the program. This 
information will be reviewed quarterly. 


Documentation Of Tuberculosis Testing: All students must 
provide the results from tuberculosis tests in order to begin the 
program. Students should thereafter be tested annually for tuber- 
culosis and should submit the results to the Program Director or 
his/her designate. Failure to comply can lead to dismissal from the 
program. 


Curriculum 


Pre-professional Program. The pre-health portion of the clinical 
laboratory sciences program is taken at an associated college or 
other accredited college or university and requires two or three 
years of study, depending upon the college. These years are de- 
voted to preparing the scientific foundation upon which the prac- 
tice of clinical laboratory sciences can be built. The first empha- 
sizes courses in biological, physical, and behavioral sciences, 
with options in the humanities. The succeeding pre-health years 
are used to increase depth in the sciences as they relate more 
specifically to health fields and to enhance personal experience by 
a broad choice of electives in the humanities. Specific courses 
offerings and requirements may vary from campus to campus due 
to curriculum offerings, scheduling, and course content. The fol- 
lowing courses are required before a student comes to the Rush 
campus: 


Chemistry (including Organic and Quantitative Analysis) 
Biology (including Microbiology) 
Mathematics (Algebra and Statistics) 


Professional Program. Students integrate the theory of clinical 
medicine with the practice of clinical laboratory procedures, learn- 
ing basic theory and skills in hematology, clinical chemistry, immu- 
nology, immunohematology and clinical microbiology in the first 
year, going on to more advanced courses in those areas in the 
second year. Students apply basic concepts as they rotate through 
the laboratories of Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center 
and affiliated hospitals. Additionally, students are prepared for su- 
pervisory and teaching positions through courses in management 
and education. 


Academic Policies 


Academic Progression: High academic performance in required 
courses is expected. Students will be considered in good standing 
at Rush University unless placed on academic probation. An cu- 
mulative grade point average of at least 2.0 for undergraduate 
students and 3.0 for graduate students is required within two 
quarters to be eligible to continue in the program. Cumulative grade 
point averages will be reviewed after each quarter. The faculty 
reserves the right to request the withdrawal of a student whose 
conduct, health, or performance demonstrates lack of fitness for 
continuance in a health profession. Any such student not voluntar- 
ily withdrawing will be dismissed from the University. 


Academic Probation: Academic probation is assigned to any 
student who receives a quarterly grade point average below 2.0 
for undergraduate and 3.0 for graduate students, or whose cumu- 
lative grade point average falls below 2.0 for undergraduate stu- 
dents and 3.0 for graduate students. Students placed on probation 
have two quarters in which to regain the status of good standing. 
Failure to do so will result in dismissal from the University. 


Final Grades: Grades reported to the Registrar at the end of each 
quarter are to be considered final. Should a situation arise in which 
a faculty member is going to provide makeup work in order for a 
student to improve their grade, an incomplete grade should be 
given on the final grade report sheet and then changed when the 
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student has completed the work. (See the Academic Information 
section for policies on incomplete grades.) Thus, the situation 
needs to be anticipated by the student and agreed upon by the 
faculty member prior to final grades being posted. If the student 
does not anticipate receiving a failing grade and requests makeup 
work after the final grade has been reported, the Evaluations and 
Promotions Committee must approve final grade changes after 
review by the Program Director. Each instructor determines the 
grading scale of his/her course according to guidelines developed 
by the department. It is the responsibility of the student to become 
familiar with all requirements as contained in the course modules 
given at the beginning of each course. A grade of “P” or “N” can be 
given for elective courses when approved by the Department 
Chair or Program Director. 


Clinical Practicum Grades: Grades given for the Practicum 
courses are A, B, C, D and F. All work in Practicum courses must 
be at the ”C” level for undergraduates and at the “B” level or better 
for graduate students. A “D” grade for undergraduates, and a “C” 
grade for graduates in such a course may be repeated only once 
and must be taken within one year with the new grade replacing 
the “D” or “C” in the cumulative grade point average. A sec- 
ond grade of “D” for undergraduates or “C” for graduate 
students in any practicum course will result in dismissal from 
the program. 


Incomplete Grades: The grade of incomplete (I) is normally given 
only when circumstances beyond the control of the student pre- 
vent completion of course requirements and the student have 
received permission to defer completion of these unmet course 
requirements. Students receiving a grade of “I” are responsible for 
finding out from the instructor the exact work required removing 
the incomplete. For a required course, work shall be completed 
and a letter grade received by the end of the next quarter or 
sooner at the discretion of the instructor. An “I” grade not removed 
by the end of the quarter will revert to a final grade as determined 
by the course director. A grade of incomplete in an elective course 
will automatically revert to an “F” or “N” grade unless a change of 
grade is received by the Registrar within one calendar year. A 
grade of “I” in a Clinical Rotation must be completed before or by 
the end of the summer in which the student is scheduled to gradu- 
ate. An incomplete grade does not reflect upon the quality of the 
student’s performance, and upon completion of the course re- 
quirements, this grade will be replaced by the new grade. Please 
refer to the Academic Information section in the Rush University 
Bulletin for additional requirements. If the student is not enrolled in 
other courses while resolving the incomplete, the enrollment fee is 
imposed (refer to the Financial Affairs section in the Rush Univer- 
sity Bulletin). 


Midterm Warning Notices: Students not maintaining a pass level 
grade at midterm time will be given a warning notice. It is the 
student’s responsibility to contact the course instructor immedi- 
ately to ascertain how the grade can be improved. 


Absences: It is expected that students will attend all lecture and 
laboratory sessions. At the beginning of each course of instruc- 
tion, the faculty member responsible for the course will announce 
the policy on absences and makeup sessions that will apply to that 
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course. Students are responsible for all material presented in class 
sessions. Faculty members are not obligated to provide extra help 
to students who miss or arrive late to classes. When illness or 
other special circumstances prevent attendance, the student is 
responsible for contacting the instructor (in advance, if possible) 
to plan for meeting the objectives on an individual basis. Students 
absent from an examination are responsible for notifying the course 
director according to the guidelines specified in the course sylla- 
bus. Failure to do so can result in a zero for that examination or an 
incomplete for the course as determined by the course director. If 
the student is unable to attend a lecture or laboratory session, he/ 
she has the responsibility of calling the Clinical Laboratory Sci- 
ences Office (312-942-2111) or individual instructors and in- 
forming them of his/her absence. Attendance is mandatory in the 
clinical rotations. Absences can result in lower grades at the dis- 
cretion of the instructor. For clinical rotations, the student must 
inform the instructor of his/her absence. 


Comprehensive Examination: All students must take and pass 
a comprehensive examination at the end of the program in order to 
graduate from the Clinical Laboratory Sciences Department. Stu- 
dents who fail the exam must retake the exam until they pass. 
Diplomas will not be given until the student has passed the com- 
prehensive examination. 


Certification. The comprehensive technical curriculum at Rush 
University prepares the student to enter the practice of clinical 
laboratory sciences/medical technology. Graduates are eligible to 
take the National Certifying Examination given by the American 
Society of Clinical Pathologists, and The National Credentialing 
Agency for Laboratory Personnel, and; upon passing these exami- 
nations, they become certified as medical technologists, MT(ASCP) 
and as Clinical laboratory scientists, CLS(NCA). 


Graduation Requirements 


Bachelor of Science requires a minimum of 180 quarter hours. 
This includes at least 90 quarter hours earned as a lower division 
student at an affiliated school or as a transfer student. A minimum 
of 45 quarter hours of academic credit shall be earned as an upper 
division student in academic residence at Rush University. Candi- 
dates for the Bachelor of Science must earn a 2.0 cumulative 
grade point average in all computed upper division credits taken at 
Rush University. Participation in cap and gown at commencement 
exercises is expected of all graduates. 


Master of Science requires a minimum of 90 quarter hours. Can- 
didates for the Master of Science must earn a 3.0 cumulative 
grade point average in all computed upper division credits taken at 
Rush University. A minimum of 45 quarter hours of academic credit 
shall be earned as a graduate student in academic residence at 
Rush University. Participation in cap and gown at commencement 
exercises is expected of all graduates. 
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Curriculum (Note: Courses may not be offered in sequence listed.) 


Fall Quarter 
CLS 301/501 5 
GLS¥302/502 yes 


CESTS1T/ Suite 
MTK 311/511 1 


Winter Quarter 
CLS5321/52 leew 
CLS 303/503 3 
CES 3c) 55 lees) 
MTK 312/512 1 
2 


Spring Quarter 
CLS 312/512 
CLS 322/522 
CLS 304/504 
CLS 332/532 
MTK 313/513 
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Summer Quarter 
CLS 441/541 5 


8 
2-4 
Fall Quarter 
CLS 442/542 2 
MTK 411/531 1 
8 
2-4 


Winter Quarter 
CLS 413/513 2 
MTK 403/503 2 
MTK 412/532 1 
4 
2 


Spring Quarter 
MTK 401/501 2 
MTK 402/502 2 
MTK 404/504. 2 
MTK 405/505 2 
MTK 413/533 1 
4 
2 


(16-18 ghrs.) 
Laboratory Techniques 
Clinical Chemistry | 


Hematology | 
Professional Development 
Elective 


(16-18 ghrs.) 

Microbiology 

Clinical Chemistry II 
Immunology 

Professional Development 
Elective 


(17 ghrs.) 

Body Fluid Analysis 

Parasitology, Mycology & Virology 
Clinical Chemistry III 
Immunohematology 

Professional Development 


(15-17 ghrs.) 
Molecular Techniques 
Clinical Rotations 
Elective 


(13-15 qhrs.) 

Infectious Diseases Case Studies 
Professional Development 
Clinical Rotations 

Elective 


(13-17 ghrs.) 

Hematology II Case Studies 
Management 

Professional Development 
Clinical Rotations 

Elective 


(15-17 ghrs.) 

Point of Care Testing 

Quality Monitoring 
Communications 

Laboratory Information Systems 
Professional Development 1 
Clinical Rotations 

Elective 


Additional courses for M.S. students in the second year: 


Fall Quarter 

MTK 591 2 
MTK 594 2 
Winter Quarter. 
MTK 592 2 
MTK 595 2 
Spring Quarter 
MTK 593 2 
MTK 596 2 


Research Seminar | 
Masters Project | 


Research Seminar II 
Masters Project Il 


Research Seminar III 
Master's Project Ill 


Min. Hours Required for B.S. Degree: 180, for M.S. Degree: 90 


Master of Science 


The Clinical Laboratory Sciences program is designed for those 
individuals whose baccalaureate degree is in a field other than 
Clinical Laboratory Sciences/Medical Technology. Those entering 
the program achieve entry-level competency in laboratory sci- 
ences as well as acquire additional skills in problem solving, man- 
agement, communication, and research. 


Curriculum 


The program is built around a core of basic and advanced theoreti- 
cal knowledge and clinical practice. This combination of both theory 
and practice enhances the development of skilled, knowledgeable 
professionals whose flexibility allows them to function at highest 
level within the various laboratory settings available to graduates 
of the program. These areas include primary health care facilities, 
as well as research, educational, and commercial laboratory set- 
tings across the country. This rigorous program requires students 
to achieve a 3.0 GPA on a 4.0 scale in order to graduate. Students 
will get hands-on experience in laboratory techniques and will de- 
velop a thorough knowledge base in clinical laboratory medicine 
providing a firm foundation for development and growth after gradu- 
ation. The mission of the faculty is to do more than train technical 
healthcare personnel, but to educate clinical laboratory profes- 
sionals who can meet the current and future demands of labora- 
tory medicine. The Clinical Laboratory Sciences program is ac- 
credited by the National Accrediting Agency for Clinical Laboratory 
Sciences (NAACLS, 8410 West Bryn Mawr Avenue, Suite 670, 
Chicago, IL 60631-3415. (773) 714-8880. Upon completion of the 
program, students are eligible to take the national certifying exami- 
nations in medical technology and clinical laboratory sciences. 


Admission 
The following prerequisites are required for admission: 


a. Bachelor of Science degree from an accredited college or 
university documented with official transcripts from each 
college or university attended. The following courses are 
required before a student comes to the Rush campus: 
Chemistry (including Organic and Quantitative Analysis), 
Biology (including Microbiology), and Mathematics (Algebra 
and Statistics) 

b. If the Bachelor of Science degree was conferred by a 
college or university outside of the United States, a detailed 
report of the transcripts must be evaluated by the 
Education Credentials Evaluators (ECE). 

c. Affiliated students must successfully complete all pre- 
admission course work and be recommended by the 
affiliate’s Health Career Advisor. 

. An overall GPA of 3.0 on a 4.0 scale. 

. Personal Interview. 

Three letters of recommendation. 

2 OEFL/T SOE 
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Rush University/College of Health Sciences 


Master Degree in Clinical Laboratory Management 


The Master of Science degree in Clinical Laboratory Management 
joins the academic expertise of two existing programs in the Col- 
lege of Health Sciences and meets a growing market need. This 
program with both full-time and part-time options is designed for 
the practicing clinical laboratory scientist who desires formal gradu- 
ate education in management. It builds upon the technical knowl- 
edge of the clinical laboratory scientist by providing advanced 
courses in organizational theory, research, finance, economics 
and health care organization, as well as clinical laboratory science. 
Graduates will have enhanced skills and knowledge to develop 
new approaches to clinical issues, design and implement data 
analyses, plan and implement new laboratory programs, respond 
to administrative issues and understand research methods. Gradu- 
ates of this will be educated to assume the role of laboratory 
manager or laboratory supervisor. Blending the technical exper- 
tise of a clinical laboratory sciences background with advanced 
knowledge in the clinical sciences, research, and management, 
the new program will prepare individuals to effectively meet the 
challenges and demands of operating a clinical laboratory in today’s 
rapidly evolving health care delivery system. Consequently, the 
purpose of the Master of Science program in Clinical Laboratory 
Management is to provide a formal educational program designed 
specifically to meet the educational needs of the clinical laboratory 
scientist who is: 


e Currently ina management position who would like to have academic 
credentials to validate their competency in that position; 


e Aspiring to move into a management/supervisoryposition in the future 


Frequently, clinical laboratory scientists assume managerial roles 
in the delivery of laboratory services without the benefit of ad- 
vanced formal education. Job mobility patterns indicate that mov- 
ing into a supervisory/managerial position is a major mode of pro- 
motion available to clinical laboratory scientists. Managing a labo- 
ratory requires a combination of skills and knowledge distinct from 
entry-level skills. Graduates of the program who have at least two 
years of full-time acceptable experience in clinical laboratory su- 
pervision/management within the last ten years, may apply for the 
Diplomat in Laboratory Management, DLM (ASCP), certification 
examination given by the American Society of Clinical Patholo- 
gists, Board of Registry. 


Suggested Course Sequence 


Fall (Total Qtr. Hours: 14) 

HSM 502 3 Health Care Organizations 
HSM 503 3 Foundation Skills 

HSM 531 4 Finance | — Accounting Principles 
HSM 582 4 Intermediate Statistics 
Winter (Total Qtr. Hours: 13) 
MTK 503 2 Laboratory Management 
HSM 515 3 Human Resources Mgmt 
HSM 533 4 Healthcare Economics 
HSM 571 4 Operations Management 
Spring (Total Qtr. Hours: 14) 
Mikis0509'2 Lab. Info. Systems 

HSM 507 4 Epidemiology 
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HSM 532 3 _ Finance II — Healthcare Managerial Accounting 
HSM 543 4 Health Law 
HSM 575 «1 Ethics 
Fall (Total Qtr. Hours: 12) 
CLS 562 3 Marketing & Negotiation 
MTK 591 2 Research Seminar | 
MTK 594 4 Master’ Project | 
HSM 545 3 Organizational Analysis 
Winter (Total Qtr. Hours: 12-13) 
CLS 563 3 __ Issues in Pathology 
MTK 592 2 _ Research Seminar II 
MTK 595 4 Master's Project II 

3-4 CLS Electives 
Spring (Total Qtr. Hours: 12-13) 
CLS 561 Regulatory Issues 


MTK 596 


3 

2 Master’s Project III 
HSM 577 4 

3- 


Leadership, Management, and Ethics 
4 CLS Electives 


Minimum Hours Required for Degree = 77 
Admission 
The following prerequisites are required for admission: 


A. A Bachelor of Science degree from an accredited college 
or university documented with official transcripts from 
each college or university attended. 

B. If a college or university outside the United States 
conferred the Bachelor of Science, Education Credentials 
Evaluators (ECE) must evaluate a detailed report of the 
transcripts. 

C. Certification as a Medical Technologist or Clinical Labora- 
tory Scientist. 

D. Acceptable work experience in laboratory sciences. 

E. A minimum of one course in statistics (or equivalent). 

F. A minimum of one course in accounting (must be com- 

pleted prior to Finance sequence). 

. Three letters of recommendation. 

. Completion of the GRE or GMAT. 

Personal interview. 

Foreign students from countries where English is not the 
primary language are required to take the TOEFL as well 
as the TSE (Test of Spoken English). 


= Teas (ep) 


Educational Activities 


The faculty of the section are responsible for providing both the 
didactic course work and the clinical experiences necessary for 
students to complete successfully all degree requirements. The 
program is accredited by the National Accrediting Agency for Clini- 
cal Laboratory Sciences (NAACLS), 8410 W. Bryn Mawr Avenue, 
Suite 670, Chicago, IL 60631-3415, (773) 714-8880. 


Research Activities 
Faculty members of Clinical Laboratory Sciences engage in either 


technical or educational research. Areas include biochemistry, 
education, hematology, hospital administration, immunohematol- 
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ogy, immunology, and microbiology. The Section of Clinical Labora-. 
tory Sciences supports and is involved in the administration of the 
Research and Teaching Laboratory. The primary function of the 
laboratory is to provide research facilities and equipment in sup- 
port of faculty and student research projects. 


Service Activities 


Faculty members are actively involved in the clinical laboratories 
of Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center, maintaining ac- 
tive research, supervisory, and clinical positions in their specialty 
areas. Several faculty members hold conjoint appointments in Rush 
Medical College and provide the laboratory medicine courses for 
the medical college curriculum. 


Rush University/College of Health Sciences 


Department of Communication Disorders and Sciences 


Philosophy 


The underlying basis for the graduate degree programs in speech- 
language pathology and audiology is the teacher-practitioner model, 
by which students learn from faculty who take on dual roles as 
academicians and practitioners. This approach to professional edu- 
cation helps to bridge the gap that can exist between classroom 
teaching and clinical service delivery. Students learn in an environ- 
ment where teaching, research, and patient care are fully inte- 
grated. Unlike many other training programs, the faculty at Rush 
participate fully in the clinical process in addition to teaching and 
research. Students receive excellent practicum experiences with 
diverse patients who present a full range of communicative disor- 
ders. Department faculty is supplemented by the expertise of phy- 
sicians, scientists, and other health care professionals within the 
Medical Center. The audiology and speech-language pathology pro- 
grams are accredited by the Council on Academic Accreditation of 
the American Speech-Language-Hearing Association (ASHA). 


Master of Science — Audiology 
Master of Science — Speech-Language Pathology 
Doctor of Audiology (In Fall 2002 — see page 65) 


Admission Requirements 


At the time of application, individuals should have completed, or be 
in the process of completing, the baccalaureate degree at accred- 
ited institutions. The baccalaureate degree must be completed be- 
fore commencing work at Rush University. Students entering the 
program must have successfully completed course work in intro- 
duction to audiology, phonetics and normal articulatory production, 
normal language development, speech and hearing science, speech 
and hearing anatomy and physiology, and statistics. Admission is 
granted for the fall quarter of each year. The application file includes 
a completed application packet, application fee, three letters of 
recommendation from individuals acquainted with the applicant’s 
academic or professional background, official transcripts from all 
universities attended and official scores from the Graduate Record 
Examination (GRE). Applicants whose native language is not En- 
glish must submit official scores from the Test of English as a 
Foreign Language (T.O.E.F.L.) The generally applied minimum stan- 
dards for acceptance into the program are a 3.0 undergraduate 
grade point average (GPA) overall (on a 4.0 scale) or a 3.5 in major 
courses in speech-language pathology/audiology or a 3.5 in the 
prerequisite course content as listed in the application. Scores on 
the GRE should be at the 50th percentile or higher. The Admission 
Committee in the department reviews all applications and deter- 
mines the applicants’ eligibility. 


Academic Policies* 


Academic Progression. The faculty reserves the right to request 
the withdrawal of any student whose conduct, health, or perfor- 
mance demonstrates lack of fitness for continuance in a health 
profession. Any such student not voluntarily withdrawing will be 


dismissed from the University. Appeal of dismissal must be made in 
writing to the department chairperson for consideration by the fac- 
ulty. Only grades of A, B, or C may fulfill degree requirements in all 
required courses as listed in the curriculum outline. Students will be 
considered in good standing at Rush University unless placed on 
academic probation. Due to the nature of the programs, clinical 
performance and classroom performance will be evaluated sepa- 
rately. Policies related to academic progression will be applied inde- 
pendently to clinical and didactic performance. 


Academic probation is assigned to a student who earns a quar- 
terly grade point average (GPA) between 2.0 and 2.99 (on a 4.0 
scale) and/or whose cumulative GPA falls below 3.0. For the pur- 
pose of determining academic progression, practicum grades are 
excluded from calculation of the quarterly grade point average. 
Students placed on probation must earn a quarterly GPA of 3.0 or 
greater at the end of the next consecutive quarter and demonstrate 
continuous progress toward achieving a cumulative GPA of 3.0 in 
each succeeding quarter. A cumulative GPA of 3.0 or greater is 
required for graduation. A student who earns a quarterly academic 
GPA of less than 2.0 will be dismissed from the university. 


A student who earns a grade of less than C in a required course 
must repeat that course, an equivalent course, or an alternative 
course at the discretion of the faculty. Petitions regarding the ad- 
equacy of a proposed alternative or equivalent course must be 
submitted to the Academic Affairs Committee of the department, 
with final approval or denial decided by the faculty. A student who 
earns a grade of less than C in two or more required courses may 
be dismissed from the University. In a repeated course, the new 
grade will replace the earlier grade in the cumulative GPA. Failure to 
receive a grade of C or better in a repeated course will result in 
dismissal from the University. 


Clinical probation is assigned to a student who fails to achieve a 
grade of C or higher in a clinical practicum. In such cases, the 
student is required to re-enroll in the practicum. Failure to achieve a 
grade of B or higher in the repeated practicum may be considered 
grounds for dismissal from the University. Students placed on pro- 
bation will be notified in writing by the department chairperson. The 
letter will state the reasons for placing the student on academic 
probation and the specific requirements that must be met by the 
student to reestablish good standing. 


Interrupted Program. Any student who wishes or needs to inter- 
rupt their program must fulfill the following requirements: 


1. Meet with the Chairperson of the Department and work out a 
plan of action before leaving the program. 

2. Complete all degree requirements within 48 months of the 
beginning of the first quarter in which the student is enrolled in 
the department. 

3. Follow all appropriate leave of absence/withdrawal proce 
dures and policies as defined by Rush University. 
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Transfer of Credit Policy. A student may transfer up to 12 gradu- 
ate quarter hours from an ASHA accredited program at the grade of 
B or better. Up to three of these 12 quarter hours may be in the area 
of clinical practicum. The issue of transfer of credit will be addressed 
only after the student is accepted into the program. 


Graduation Requirements 


The master of science degree with a major in either speech-lan- 
guage pathology or audiology requires a cumulative GPA of 3.0 or 
greater, successful completion of the comprehensive examination, 
and passing result on the National Examination in Speech-Lan- 
guage Pathology and Audiology. All degree requirements must be 
completed within 48 months from the beginning of the first quarter in 
which a full-time student is enrolled in the program. Students must 
complete the number of quarter hours required by the program. 


Professional Certification 


Programs in communication disorders and sciences provide the 
academic background necessary to begin the ASHA clinical fellow- 
ship year and for the national certification examinations. 


Thesis 


The faculty’s commitment to research and the belief that an appre- 
ciation of scientific matters is valuable to the clinical process pro- 
vides the basis for the optional master’s thesis research. The com- 
plete thesis policy is found in the department student manual. 


Practicum 


Supervised clinical practicum occurs each quarter during the seven- 
quarter program. A minimum of 37 quarter hours of clinical practicum 
is required. Enrollment in each quarter of practicum is contingent 
upon satisfactory completion (grade of B or better) of the previous 
quarter's practicum. Practicum experiences include patient care 
activities on-campus and off-campus. Opportunities provide expe- 
riences with a full range of speech, language and hearing disorders. 
Students are able to express their preferences with regard to 
practicum sites outside the Medical Center. 


*Additional policies are listed in the College of Health Sciences and in the 
Academic Information sections, as well as in the department’s student and 
practicum manuals. 


Audiology — Master of Science 

Fall (Total Qtr. Hours: 13) 

CDS 502 1  Speech-Lang Pathology Meth for Audiologists 
CDS 503 3 _ Hearing Science 

CDS 507 3 _ Neurological Bases of Speech & Hearing 
CDS 535 3 Anatomy & Physiology of the Auditory System 
CDS 536 1 Auditory System Anatomy Lab. 

CDS 516 1 Audiology Practicum | 

CDS 591 1 Applied Topics in Comm Disorders & Sciences | 
Winter (Total Qtr. Hours: 17) 

CDS 528 4  Audiologic Assessment 

CDS 529 1 Clinical Methods in Audiology 

CDS 531 3 Amplification | 

CDS 554 3 __ Instrumentation in Audiology 

CDS 581 3 Research Methods in Comm Disorders 
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CDS 517. 3. Audiology Practicum Il 

Spring (Total Qtr. Hours: 19) 

CDS 532 5 _ Amplification II 

CDS 533 4 Adult Rehabilitative Audiology 

CDS 544 3 _ Pediatric Audiology 

CDS 543 4 _— Electrophysiologic Assmt of Auditory System 
CDS 518 3 Audiology Practicum Ill 

Summer (Total Qtr. Hours: 15) 

CDS 523 2 Sign Language 

CDS 534 3. Pediatric Rehabilitative Audiology 

CDS 542 3. Electronystagmography 

CDS 550 1 ENG Laboratory 

CDS 566 3 _ Pathophysiology of the Auditory System 
CDS 519 3 Audiology Practicum IV 

Fall (Total Qtr. Hours: 13) 

HSM 510 2 _ Health Care in America 

CDS 510 3 _ Professional Issues in Communications 
Disorders 

CDS 526 2 Industrial Audiology 

CDS 520 3. Audiology Practicum V 

CDS 548 3 _ Advanced Electrophysiologic Assmt 
Winter (Total Qtr. Hours: 13) 

CDS 575 3 __ Issues in Counseling 

CDS 592 1 Applied Topics in CDS II 

CDS 595 9 _ External Practicum 

Spring (Total Qtr. Hours: 15) 

CDS 595 15 External Practicum 


Minimum Hours for M.S. Degree: 105 


Speech-Language Pathology — Master of Science 


Fall (Total Qtr. Hours: 13) 

CDS 501 1 Audiological Meth for Speech-Lang Pathologists 
CDS 504 4 Speech Science 

CDS 507 3 Neurological Bases of Speech and Hearing 
CDS 537 3 Anatomy and Physiology of the Speech System 
CDS 538 1 Speech System Anatomy Lab. 

CDS 511. 1 Speech-Language Practicum | 

Winter (Total Qtr. Hours: 17) 

CDS 556 3 Dysphagia 

CDS 560 4 Seminar in Phonological Disorders 

CDS 564 4 Aphasia 

CDS 581 3 Research Methods in Communication Disorders 
CDS 512 3 Speech-Language Practicum II 

Spring (Total Qtr. Hours: 17) 

CDS 521 3 Language Disorders in Preschool Children 
CDS 533. 4 Adult Rehabilitative Audiology 

CDS 540 3 Mgt. Head/Neck Canc. Patient: SLP Eval/Interven 
CDS 563 3 Voice Disorders 

CDS 513 3 Speech-Language Practicum III 

CDS 591 1 Applied Topics in Comm Disorders/Sciences | 
Summer (Total Qtr. Hours: 13) 

NSG 341 3 Pathology | 

CDS 562 3 Craniofacial Anomalies 

CDS 567 4 Dysarthria 


CDS 514 3 Speech-Language Practicum IV 

Fall (Total Qtr. Hours: 14) 

HSM 510 2 Health Care in America 

CDS 510 3 Prof. Issues in Comm. Disorders 

CDS 522A 3 _ Language Disorders in School Age Children 
CDS 568A 3 Cognition and Communication Disorders 
CDS 515 3 Speech-Language Practicum V 

Winter (Total Qtr. Hours: 16) 

CDS 524 3 Fluency, Dysfluency, & Stuttering 

CDS 575 3 Issues in Counseling 

CDS 590 9 External Practicum 

CDS 592 1 = Appl Topics in Communication Disorders/ 
Sciences | 

Spring (Total Qtr. Hours: 15) 

CDS 590 15 External Practicum 


Minimum Hours for M.S. Degree: 105 
Doctor of Audiology (Au.D.) Degree Program 


The Doctor of Audiology (Au.D.) program at Rush University will 
begin in Fall Quarter, 2002. This four-year post-baccalaureate pro- 
gram includes three years of course work and clinical education 
experiences. Students spend the fourth year of the program com- 
pleting an off-campus externship. 


Coursework includes the following areas: basic sciences, behav- 
ioral and electrophysiologic assessment, embryology/genetics, 
pharmacology, geriatrics, bioethics, central auditory processing, 
Statistics, research design, hearing conservation, educational au- 
diology, cochlear implants, amplification, and adult and pediatric 
rehabilitative audiology. The program’s academic course work is 
sequenced and integrated with clinical education. Students progress 
through four levels of clinical experience, including practica, 
clerkships, internships, and a full-time externship. Competencies 
are expected for each level of clinical education. 


Admission 


At the time of application, individuals should have completed, or be 
in the process of completing, the baccalaureate degree at accred- 
ited institutions. The baccalaureate degree must be completed be- 
fore commencing work at Rush University. Students entering the 
program must have successfully completed at least one college- 
level math course, at least two courses in the behavioral/social 
sciences, and at least two courses in the biological/physical sci- 
ences. Although not required, the following coursework is strongly 
recommended: advanced math (algebra, trigonometry, or calcu- 
lus), statistics/research methods, child psychology, physics, and 
computer literacy. 


Admission is granted for the fall quarter of each year. The applica- 
tion file includes a completed application packet, application fee, 
three letters of recommendation from individuals acquainted with 
the applicant's academic or professional background, official tran- 
scripts from all universities attended and official scores from the 
Graduate Record Examination (GRE). Applicants whose native 


Rush University/College of Health Sciences 


language is not English must submit official scores from the Test of 
English as a Foreign Language (T.O.E.F.L.). 


The generally applied minimum standards for acceptance into the 
program are a 3.0 undergraduate GPA overall (on a 4.0 scale) ora 
3.5 in major courses. Scores on the GRE should be 1000 or higher 
(verbal plus quantitative). The admissions committee in the depart- 
ment reviews all applications and determines the applicant's eligibil- 
ity. For additional information about the Au.D. program, contact: 


College Admission Services 
Rush University 

600 S. Paulina, Suite 440 
Chicago, IL 60612 


(312) 942-7100 (voice) (312) 942-3294 (TT/TDD) 
Educational Activities 


The Department of Communication Disorders and Sciences pro- 
vides professional training in speech-language pathology and audi- 
ology. Its programs are unique in that the education of speech- 
language pathologists and audiologists are based on the facilities 
and opportunities offered by an academic health center. In addition 
to didactic and clinical activities, students and faculty participate in 
journal clubs, rounds, and student/faculty development. Faculty 
members are involved in educational programs of residents and 
students in the college of medicine. Faculty participate in grand 
rounds for various medical specialties and provide in-service pro- 
grams for staff at Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital and at the 
Johnston R. Bowman Center for the Elderly. 


Research Activities 


Faculty are involved in independent and collaborative research in 
the areas of audiology, hearing science, and speech-language pa- 
thology. Faculty members publish in professional journals and present 
at national and state meetings. Students are encouraged to partici- 
pate in the research process, including development of hypoth- 
eses, data collection, and presentation or publication of results. 


Service Activities 


The faculty provide a full range of diagnostic and therapeutic ser- 
vices to a large clinical population, both inpatients and outpatients. 
In addition, faculty actively participate in professional affairs on the 
local and national level. Students and faculty participate in health 
fairs and screenings throughout the year. 
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Department of Health Systems Management 


Philosophy 


The HSM program, which started in 1978, trains students for highly 
successful careers in the rapidly growing field of health care ad- 
ministration. Graduates become hospital administrators, health care 
consultants, manage physician’s practices and work in interna- 
tional health care development. The hallmarks of the program are 
its practitioner-teacher model and outstanding faculty-student ra- 
tio, which provide the opportunity for mentoring and professional 
growth. The program, which is highly ranked by the U. S. News and 
World Report and is accredited by the Association of University 
Programs in Health Administration, links practitioner-focused 
coursework with real-world management experience. Students 
study a comprehensive health management curriculum taught by 
experienced educators who are also top medical administrators. 
They have the opportunity for on-the-job training through part-time 
jobs throughout Rush Medical Center and its affiliates, which serves 
to reinforce course work. 


Admission 


Applicants must have a bachelor’s degree from an accredited 
college or university. They also must have taken a basic course in 
accounting and a basic course in statistics. (These do not have to 
be completed before applying for admission, but must be com- 
pleted prior to enrollment.) Applicants must complete an applica- 
tion (available online), provide three letters of recommendation 
and submit scores from either the Graduate Record Examination 
(GRE) or the Graduate Management Aptitude Test (GMAT). Inter- 
national students must submit the results of the Test of English as 
a Foreign Language (TOEFL). 


Curriculum 


The curriculum is designed to instruct students in the current 
theory and practice of health services management including the 
study of organizational behavior, quantitative and analytical tech- 
niques, planning, finance, and human resources management. 
The structure of the curriculum allows students the opportunity to 
apply managerial principles in real world learning environments 
and to design and conduct applied research projects. The curricu- 
lum content focuses on: 


e Management and administrative skills and their application 
to health services organizations through a study of 
organizational behavior, quantitative methods, budgeting, 
finance, information systems, law, strategic planning and health 
policy, marketing and managed care. 


e Health services administration through a study of health 


economics, medical sociology and social and environmental 
determinants of health and disease. 
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Course Offerings by Quarter 


Fall 

HSM 502 3 _ Health Care Organization 

HSM 506 3 _ Medical Sociology 

HSM 531 4 _~ Finance | - Accounting Principles 
HSM 582 4 __ Intermediate Statistics 

Winter 

HSM 507 4 _~ Epidemiology 

HSM 532 3 _ Finance Il - Healthcare Managerial Accounting 
HSM 533 4 Healthcare Economics 

HSM 551 4 __— Information Systems | 

Spring 

HSM 515 3 Human Resource Management 
HSM 543 4 ~~ Health Law 

HSM 552 3 __ Information Systems II 

HSM 557 3 ~— Quality in Health Care 

HSM 571. 4 Operations Management 

Fall 

HSM 562 4 #Marketing Management 

HSM 545 3. Organizational Analysis 

HSM 597 4 _ Master’s Project 

HSM 560 3 _ Health Care Policy 

Winter 

HSM 536 4 Corporate Finance 

HSM 567 4 #Managed Care 

HSM 590 1-3 Topics in Health Systems Management 
HSM 597 4 _ Master’s Project 

Spring 

HSM 539 3 _ Finance Seminar 

HSM 547 4 _— Strategic Analysis 

HSM 577 4 _~ Leadership, Management, and Ethics 
HSM 590 1-3 Topics in Health Systems Management 
HSM 595 1 Graduate Seminar 


Minimum Hours Required for Degree = 90 
Academic Policies* 


Enrollment. The curriculum is offered on a full and a limited part- 
time basis. A full-time student is one who is registered for 12 or 
more hours of course credit per quarter leading toward a masters 
degree with a major in health systems management. The part-time 
student is one who is registered for four or more hours of course 
credit per quarter. The full-time program consists of six academic 
quarters taken over a two-year period. The program must be com- 
pleted within a five-year time limit. 


Academic Progression. All graduate students in the Department 
of Health Systems Management must achieve a grade point aver- 
age of 3.0 (A=4.0) in all course work each quarter to maintain 
satisfactory academic status. Academic probation results when a 
student’s grades fall below a quarterly or cumulative GPA average 
of 3.0 or when a student receives a grade of F in any course. Any 


health systems management student may be placed on academic 
probation when the student’s academic deficiencies are significant 
as judged by the Committee on Academic Progress and Promo- 
tions. A student on academic probation shall remain so until he/she 
has remedied all deficiencies and met all requirements established 
by the committee for removal from academic probation. 


*Additional policies are listed in the College of Health Sciences and the 
Academic Information sections. 


Graduation Requirements 


To be eligible to graduate, a student must have successfully com- 
pleted all the academic requirements of the Department of Health 
Systems Management and achieved a minimum cumulative grade 
point average of 3.0. To receive a master of science degree with a 
major in health systems management, the student must have 
earned a minimum of 90 quarter hours of credit. Prior to gradua- 
tion, the Committee on Academic Progress and Promotions shall 
recommend to the entire department faculty for its approval those 
students who are to be awarded degrees. 


Educational Activities 


Members of the faculty have represented the institution by serving 
as members of the program faculty in symposia or seminars spon- 
sored by the American Hospital Association, the Hospital Financial 
Management Association, the Association of University Programs 
in Health Administration, the Hospital Management Systems Soci- 
ety, the Illinois Hospital and Health Systems Association and many 
other professional groups. The Department of Health Systems 
Management and the Center for Health Management Studies spon- 
sor the Rush Invitational Symposium on Hospital and Health Af- 
fairs, which focuses on emerging health issues. 


Research Activities 


The Center for Health Management Studies is the focus of ongoing 
development of health services research in the Department of 
Health Systems Management and the Medical Center. Research 
enables Rush to continue its national prominence as an innovator 
and pioneer in health care delivery. The output of the department's 
health services research can most effectively contribute to the 
evolution of public policy and to an environment of practice sup- 
portive of an efficient and effective health care delivery system. On 
occasion, students are given the opportunity to participate as re- 
search assistants to further develop their skills and perspectives. 
The department sponsors monthly research seminars that pro- 
vide a forum for health systems management faculty and other 
health service researchers to present and discuss their research 
activities with interested students, faculty and practitioners from 
throughout the community. 


Service Activities 


Members of the faculty of the Department of Health Systems Man- 
agement are actively involved in the operation of the Medical Cen- 
ter through such capacities as hospital administrators, health care 
planners, University administrators, financial managers, clinicians, 
corporate and labor attorneys, researchers, and information ser- 
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vices managers. Individuals on the faculty serve as consultants to 
hospitals, planning bodies, and other organizations. Additional con- 
tributions to the health care field also include serving as faculty in 
continuing education programs for health service administrators 
sponsored by the American Hospital Association, the Hospital 
Financial Management Association, the American College of Health 
Care Executives, the Hospital Management Systems Society and 
the American Association of Medical Colleges. 
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Department of Medical Physics 


Philosophy 


The Department of Medical Physics offers a program of study and 
research leading to the master of science degree. The faculty mem- 
bers of the division are active in theoretical and experimental re- 
search in medical physics and its clinical applications. The faculty’s 
diverse interests allows the department to offer a program that can 
satisfy students’ interests and needs in several areas of medical 
physics: 


Dosimetry 

Imaging applied to medicine 
Radiation sources 

Physics of radiation oncology 
Physics of diagnostic radiology 
Physics of nuclear medicine 
Radiation protection 


Career Opportunities 


Medical physics applies the concepts, methods and forces of phys- 
ics to the diagnosis and treatment of human disease. Medical physi- 
cists work at the forefront of medical science, often in hospitals with 
or without associated academic programs. They provide clinical 
physics services, carry out research, give direct assistance to 
their medical colleagues and help train future medical physicists, 
resident physicians, medical students and medical technologists. 


The Program 


The master of science with a majoi in medical physics program is 
offered through the Department of Medical Physics. In order to 
produce well-rounded, highly competent medical physicists, the 
Curriculum provides training in the physics of radiation therapy, 
diagnostic radiology, nuclear medicine, radiation protection and ra- 
diobiology, as well as in such subjects as anatomy, physiology and 
computer science. The counterpart Division of Medical Physics in 
the Graduate College offers a master of science degree with a 
major in radiological sciences, as well as a doctor of philosophy 
with medical physics as the area of interest. 


Admission 

The successful applicant must meet the following requirements: 

1. Hold a bachelor of science degree with a major in physics, or a 
bachelor of science or engineering degree with a minor in phys 
ics, from an accredited college or university. 

2. Complete one year of college chemistry, including a laboratory 
component. This requirement may be satisfied within the master 


of science program at Rush. 


3. Earn a cumulative grade point average (GPA) of 3.0 (A = 4.0) in 
college work. 


4. Earn a cumulative GPA of at least 3.0 in all science courses 
completed at college. 
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5. Submit Graduate Record Examination (GRE) results achieved 
within the last three years. It is recommended that results from 
the physics subject examination also be submitted. 


6. Submit Test of English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL) results if 
the applicant is a foreign student. 


7. Supply three letters of recommendation from previous college or 
university instructors. 


8. Provide evidence of prior success in pursuing independent study. 
9. Write a description of his or her scientific research interests. 


Applicants who hold a bachelor’s degree but do not have graduate 
training should apply for the fall quarter to ensure they take classes 
in the correct order. Such applications will be accepted until Feb. 15, 
and students will be notified of the admission committee’s decision 
no later than May 15. Later applications may be accepted on a 
space-available basis. Students with graduate research and medi- 
cal physics experience may apply for admission to begin study 
during any quarter of the year. These students should submit appli- 
cations at least two months before the beginning of the quarter in 
which they would like to enroll. 


Master of Science 


Fall (Total Hours 12) 
MPH 457 2 Radiation Safety of Radioactive Materials 
MPH 461 3 _ Diagnostic Radiation Physics 
MPH 565 2 _ Transfer Function Analysis 
MPH 501 4 _ Radiation Physics 
MPH 590 1 Seminar 
Winter (Total Hours 12) 
MPH 502 4 _ Radiological Physics | 
MPH 505 2 _ Radiation Physics Lab 
MPH 590 1° Seminar 
5 Elective 
Spring (Total Hours 12) 
MPH 471 3. Physics of Nuclear Medicine | 
MPH 503 4 _ Radiological Physics II 
MPH 531 3 _ Radiation Biology 
MPH 590 1 Seminar 
2 Elective 
Summer (Total Hours 12) 
ANA 592. 4 Anatomy 
MPH 506 3. Clinical Physics Practicum 
MPH 590 1. Seminar 
4 Elective 
Fall (Total Hours 12) 
MPH 463 2 MRI Imaging 
MPH 506 4 Clinical Physics Practicum 
MPH 590 1 Seminar 
3 Physiology 
2 Elective 


Winter (Total Hours 13) 
MPH 565 3_ Digital Imaging 
MPH 506 4 _ Clinical Physics Practicum 
MPH 590 1. Seminar 
MPH 598 2 _ Research 
2 Elective 
Spring (Total Hours 12) 
MPH 505 Radiological Physics Laboratory 
MPH 590 1° Seminar 
MPH 598 6 Research 


Minimum hours required for degree = 80 
Academic Policies* 


Grading All medical physics courses will be graded using letter 
grades except MPH 505, 506, 590, 597 and 598, which are graded 
pass/no pass. 


Academic Progression The faculty reserves the right to request 
the withdrawal of any student whose conduct, health or perfor- 
mance is unsuitable for a health profession. Any such student not 
voluntarily withdrawing will be dismissed from the University. Only 
grades of A, B, and C in required courses may fulfill degree require- 
ments. Students will be considered in good standing at Rush Uni- 
versity unless placed on academic probation. Academic probation 
is assigned to a student who earns a quarterly GPA between 2.0 or 
2.99 inclusive or whose cumulative grade point average falls below 
3.0. Full-time students placed on probation must earn a cumulative 
GPA of 3.0 or greater at the end of the next consecutive quarter. 
Part-time students placed on probation must earn a cumulative 
GPA of 3.0 or greater by the end of the next two consecutive 
quarters. A student who earns a quarterly grade point average 
below 2.0 will be dismissed from the University. A student who 
earns a grade of D or F in a required course must repeat the 
course. Failure to earn a grade of C or better in a repeated course 
will result in dismissal from the University. In a repeated course, the 
new grade will replace the earlier D or F grade in the cumulative 
GPA. A student who earns a grade of D or F in two or more required 
courses will also be dismissed from the University. Students placed 
on academic probation will be notified by letter from the department 
chairperson following a meeting of the Student Progress Review 
Committee. The letter will explain why the student was put on aca- 
demic probation and the specific requirements the student must 
meet to re-establish good standing. 


Full-time and Part-time Enrollment Although the faculty recom- 
mends full-time enrollment to maximize the opportunities available 
to students, part-time enrollment for all, or part, of the program may 
be arranged. 


Graduation Requirements The program requires a cumulative 
grade point average of 3.0 or greater to graduate. All degree re- 
quirements must be completed within five calendar years from the 
beginning of the first quarter in which the student is enrolled in the 
program. The minimum number of quarter hours required for gradu- 
ation is 80. The quarter hour requirement is fulfilled by registration in 
required courses plus elective courses. The required courses are: 
MPH 457, 461, 471, 501, 502, 503, 505, 506 (A, B and C), 531, 565, 
590, 598, one course in anatomy (ANA 592), one course in physi- 
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ology and one course in electronic circuits. Each student must 
develop and carry out a research project that culminates in writing 
a thesis. At the end of the first year, the student must take and pass 
a qualifying examination based on selected basic principles of phys- 
ics, therapeutic and imaging physics, radiation protection, transfer 
function analysis and current topics in medical physics. The exami- 
nation will include both written and oral components. Passing this 
examination qualifies the student to continue work toward the 
master’s degree. A final examination in defense of the thesis will be 
given at the completion of thesis research. If a student fails to pass 
the final examination, the faculty will determine whether the student 
will be granted a second and last opportunity. Upon such recom- 
mendation, a second examination may be scheduled within nine 
months of the initial examination. 


“Additional policies are listed in the College of Health Sciences and the Aca- 
demic Information sections. 


Professional Certification 


This program provides the basis for certification as a radiological 
physicist by the American Board of Radiology and the American 
Board of Medical Physics. 


Educational Activities 


In addition to providing educational and research experiences for 
students in the master’s program, the medical physics faculty mem- 
bers, most of whom hold joint faculty appointments in Rush Medical 
College, teach medical students and other students and residents. 


Service Activities 


Most faculty members are practitioner-teachers who provide pa- 
tient care services through Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical 
Center. Several faculty members also serve as medical physics 
consultants to a network of hospitals and healthcare centers in the 
Chicago metropolitan area. 


Research Activities 


Faculty members are active in theoretical and experimental re- 
search in medical physics and its clinical applications. This re- 
search includes: The study of basic mechanisms by which radia- 
tion transfers energy to the medium, the development of new tech- 
niques for directing and measuring various radiations used in the 
detection, diagnosis and treatment of cancer, the optimization of 
physical parameters for diagnostic medical imaging including radi- 
ography, computerized tomography and radionuclide imaging, opti- 
mization of treatment plans for radiation treatment of cancer, 
three-dimensional graphics display in diagnostic imaging and radia- 
tion oncology, and biological radiation dosimetry. 
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Program in Perfusion Technology 


Philosophy ~ 


The Perfusion Technology program provides students with both the 
scientific knowledge as well as the clinical experience in order to 
make them effective and successful perfusion technologists. In the 
challenging, expanding profession of perfusion technology, today’s 
perfusion technologist must be able to meet the daily demands of 
the operating room, adapt to new technologies and uses for the 
extracorporeal circuit, and be part of a profession growing beyond 
its traditional role in cardiovascular surgery which now encom- 
passes other surgical and non-surgical specialties requiring the 
use of extracorporeal circuits, support devices or blood salvaging 
capabilities. 


Admission Requirements 


All applicants must have satisfactorily completed a minimum of 90 
quarter hours in the pre-health curriculum at an accredited college 
or university. An emphasis on the sciences is preferred and some 
medical experience is desirable. Rush University does not offer the 
pre-health curriculum on its campus. No transfer credit is awarded 
for required coursework in which a grade of less than C has been 
earned. Required courses must be taken for a letter grade rather 
than a pass/fail option. Suggested pre-health curriculum: 


Courses Quater Hours 
Mathematics 6 
Biology 12 
Chemistry 12 
Physics 6 
Social Sciences 6 
Humanities 12 
Electives 36 


In addition, prospective students must also submit a letter signed 
by a cardiac surgeon or chief perfusionist verifying that they have 
witnessed a minimum of two (2) open heart procedures. 


Curriculum 


The curriculum in perfusion technology combines scientific study 
with clinical experience. Students take courses in anatomy, physi- 
ology, pathology and pharmacology, often with students of Rush 
Medical College and the College of Nursing. The clinical experience 
includes participation in adult and pediatric open heart procedures 
at Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital and at affiliated hospitals. The 
curriculum begins in the fall quarter and covers seven quarters, 
including one summer session (see curricular outline). Faculty in- 
clude experienced, board certified perfusion technologists and car- 
diovascular and transplant surgeons, in addition to specialists from 
anesthesia, nursing, medical technology and other related health 
professions. A unique feature of the program is the emphasis on 
management techniques as they relate to the administration of the 
hospital perfusion department. Graduates of the program will be 
qualified to sit for the certification examination of the American Board 
of Cardiovascular Perfusion. 
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Academic Progression. The faculty reserves the right to request 
the withdrawal of any student whose conduct, health or perfor- 
mance demonstrates lack of fitness for continuance in a health 
profession. Any such student not voluntarily withdrawing will be 
dismissed from the University. High academic performance in re- 
quired courses is expected. Undergraduate students will be con- 
sidered in good standing at Rush University unless placed on aca- 
demic probation. Academic probation is assigned to any student 
who earns a quarterly grade point average (GPA) below 2.0 (A=4.0) 
or whose cumulative grade point average falls below 2.0. Students 
placed on probation have two quarters in which to regain the status 
of good standing. Failure to do so will result in dismissal from the 
University. 


Academic Policies* 


The Perfusion Technology program requires full-time enrollment 
beginning with the fall quarter of the junior year and continuing 
through the spring quarter of the senior year, a total of seven con- 
secutive quarters of classroom work and clinical experience. 


‘Additional policies are listed in the Academic Information section. 
Educational Activities 


The faculty of the department is responsible for providing both the 
didactic course work and the clinical experiences necessary for 
the Bachelor of Science degree with a major in perfusion technol- 
ogy. The program is accredited by the Accreditation Committee - 
Perfusion Education (AC-PE) of CAAHEP. 


Service Activities 
Faculty members are board certified perfusionists actively involved 
in the daily clinical activities of the Department of Extracorporeal 


Services. 


Perfusion Technology Curriculum 


Fall (Total Qtr. Hours: 14) 

PRF 331 4 Anatomy 

PHY 555 3 _ Physiology of Cellular Homeostasis | 
PVM 541 3. Biostatistics | 

PRF 301 2 _ Introduction to Perfusion Technology 
HSM 510 2 _ Healthcare in America 

Winter (Total Qtr. Hours: 12) 

PRF 333 3 Fundamentals of Pharmacology 
PRF 304 3 _ Heart-Lung Machine Fundamenials 
PHY 556 2 _ Physiology of Cellular Homeostasis II 
PRF 311 4 Junior Seminar | 

Spring (Total Qtr. Hours: 13) 

PRF 305 4 Extracorporeal Circuit Fundamentals 
PRF 302 4 Pathophysiology of Cardiopulmonary Bypass | 
PRF 381 2 Perfusion Technology Research 

PRF 312 3. Junior Seminar II 


Summer 
PRF 431 
PRF 303 
PRF 313 
PRF 441 


Fall 

PRF 401 
PRF 432 
PRF 411 
PRF 442 


Winter 

PRF 402 
PRF 433 
PRF 412 
PRF 443 


Spring 

PRF 403 
PRF 434 
PRF 413 
PRF 444 
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(Total Qtr. Hours: 16) 

Clinical Experience | 

Pathophysiology of Cardiopulmonary Bypass II 
Junior Seminar III 

Project Design and Research | 


(Total Qtr. Hours: 15) 

Perfusion Technology | 

Clinical Experience II 

Senior Seminar | 

Project Design and Research II 


(Total Qtr. Hours: 15) 

Perfusion Technology II 

Clinical Experience III 

Senior Seminar II 

Project Design and Research III 


(Total Qtr. Hours: 15) 

Perfusion Technology III 

Clinical Experience IV 

Senior Seminar III 

Project Design and Research IV 


Minimum Hours Required for Degree = 100 
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Department of Occupational Therapy 


The Department of Occupational Therapy offers a graduate pro- 
gram that prepares the student for unique contributions to the field 
of occupational therapy. This professional level program is de- 
signed for individuals with baccalaureate degrees in other fields 
who are seeking to become occupational therapists at the gradu- 
ate level. 


Philosophy 


The faculty of the graduate program in occupational therapy em- 
phasizes the educational approach, which integrates occupational 
therapy and didactic material with clinical application and practice. 
The purpose of this educational philosophy is to allow the student 
maximum opportunity for the highest levels of integration of con- 
tent and understanding of rationale for instruction. This philosophy 
is fostered through such concurrent sequencing of theory and 
clinically based experience that the student is able to relate to 
either or both environments depending upon which best facilitates 
the learning process. The early and continuous collaboration be- 
tween the theoretical and the clinical learning environments allows 
for the development of a collegiality between faculty and students. 
Through such relationships, the student’s personal growth and 
opportunities for independent thinking are fostered. Concern for 
the student as an individual, mirrored in the relationship with fac- 
ulty, provides the student with a variety of individualized learning 
options and experiences within diversified work environments. 


Professional Description 


Educational Orientation. The professional graduate program at 
Rush University is designed for the student who has acquired a 
variety of life experiences through previous educational, voca- 
tional, and avocational activities. The program values the incorpo- 
ration of these life experiences into the educational activities of the 
program. The educational philosophy utilized in the program that 
best addresses these spheres is based on theories of adult learn- 
ing. By basing the program on adult learning theories, it is possible 
to build on the students’ past, connect it to their activities of the 
present, and predict a future of competent, capable responses to 
the needs of the profession. The program is designed to enable the 
student to learn not only the content and theories of occupational 
therapy, but also the process of utilizing the multiple resources of 
the learning environment, including teachers and peers. A series 
of carefully designed learning experiences, occurring within and 
outside the classroom, promote independence in conjunction with 
collegial interaction, problem solving and clinical reasoning, and 
analysis and synthesis of information. The graduate emerges as a 
competent therapist who has maintained initial curiosity and has 
added to it through increased ability for creative thinking. Because 
of experiences in self-directed learning and in self-identification of 
needs, the graduate is able to be responsible and responsive to 
the needs of the profession. The graduate is expected to be a 
lifelong learner in the field who is capable of maintaining profes- 
sional integrity when faced with challenges and complexities of 
contemporary healthcare. 
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Professional Orientation. Since the Rush graduate will be pre- 
pared to work in a variety of traditional and nontraditional settings, 
his/her practice base is the result of broad experiences within the 
many arenas of occupational therapy. The graduates have the 
ability to add increasing amounts of depth and validation to their 
treatment programs as a result of their involvement and experi- 
ences with problem solving approaches to therapy. Given the com- 
bination of breadth and depth of knowledge and experience related 
to occupational therapy treatment, the primary strength of Rush 
University graduates will be their ability to function as highly re- 
sourceful clinicians. As in the past, and for the foreseeable future, 
the role of the clinician is the core of all occupational therapy. The 
practitioner who is able to base treatment on established fact, use 
internal and external resources, and engage in clinical reasoning 
and problem solving is the practitioner who will contribute to the 
credibility and viability of the profession. It is this type of practitioner 
who is expected to be the product of the Rush program. The 
graduates of the program are able to enter the clinical arena com- 
petently and confidently, applying their clinical skills and expanding 
upon those skills as individual situations require. This continuous 
process of assessment and expansion contributes to the per- 
sonal and professional growth vital to occupational therapist. The 
role of the clinician, as it is understood in this context, incorporates 
other major roles of the therapist. As the Rush program is de- 
signed, the students have the opportunity to explore the functions 
of the therapist as an educator, researcher and manager from the 
practitioner's perspective. The involvement of the student in these 
other roles is another major strength of the program. The additional 
roles of educator, manager, and researcher cannot be separated 
from the practitioner's role. 


Admission Requirements 


The applicant to the professional program in occupational therapy 
must have completed or must show evidence of the following in 
order to be considered for admission: 


e Acompleted application accompanied by the $40 non-refundable 
application fee; 

e A baccalaureate degree from an accredited college or university; 

e Recommended undergraduate grade point average (GPA) of 3.0 
(A=4.0); 

e Graduate Record Examination or Miller's Analogies Test results within 
the last five years; 

e Prerequisite courses including statistics, human growth and 
development (birth through aging), psychology (two courses), 
sociology, anthropology, human anatomy and human physiology; 

e Three letters of recommendation - one from an occupational therapist 
is preferred but not required; 

e Official transcripts from every college or university attended by the 
applicant; 

e An essay on familiarity with occupational therapy; either through 
observational, voluntary or work experience and how this experience 
has confirmed your choice of occupational therapy as a career; 

e Selected applicants will be required to participate in an on site visit 
which will include a faculty interview and writing sample exercise 


The Admissions Committee will make decisions regarding the ac- 
ceptability of the applicant to the program. All application materials 
will be evaluated. Academic and non-academic factors, including 
extra-curricular activities, job and life experiences, etc. will be taken 
into consideration. Recognizing the need of occupational thera- 
pists to serve a population representative of diverse social, ethnic, 
cultural, and economic backgrounds, a goal of the Admissions 
Committee will be to select a class likely to meet these diverse 
needs. 


Application Deadlines 


The priority application is October 15 for the following summer 
quarter. However, applications will continue to be accepted pro- 
vided space is available. Enrollment is limited to 25 students. There- 
fore, applicants are encouraged to apply as early as possible. No 
applications will be accepted after March 1. Completed applica- 
tions will be reviewed beginning October 15" and applicants will be 
selected to interview. If selected, applicants who wish to continue 
in the application process must complete an on-site interview. In- 
terviews will be scheduled from December onward with applicants 
accepted through early June. 


Academic Progression 


The faculty reserves the right to request the withdrawal of any 
student whose conduct, health, or performance demonstrates lack 
of fitness for continuance in a health profession. Any such student 
not voluntarily withdrawing will be dismissed from the University. 
Only grades of A, B, or C may fulfill degree requirements in all 
required courses. Students will be considered in good standing at 
Rush University unless placed on academic probation. Academic 
probation is assigned to a student who earns a quarterly GPA 
between 2.0 and 2.99, inclusive, or whose cumulative GPA falls 
below 3.0. Full-time students placed on probation must earn a 
cumulative grade point average of 3.0 or greater at the end of the 
next consecutive quarter. Part-time students placed on probation 
must earn a cumulative GPA of 3.0 or greater by the end of the 
next two consecutive quarters. Students placed on academic pro- 
bation for the first time must meet with their advisor and establish 
a learning contract prior to the beginning of the next quarter. If a 
student is placed on probation a second time, he or she must 
petition the Student Performance and Academic Review Commit- 
tee to continue in the program. A student receiving a D or F ina 
required course must repeat the course and earn at least a C to 
remain in the program. Only one D or F is allowed per academic 
year, and no more that two are allowed in the entire program. The 
departmental Performance and Academic Review Committee must 
approve any deviation from these policies. 


Academic Policies** 


Full-time and Part-time Enrollment. The full-time academic pro- 
gram is a 27-month program covering nine academic quarters. A 
minimum of 110 credits is required for graduation. Instruction is 
provided by occupational therapy faculty and faculty members 
from other departments and colleges within the University. Comple- 
tion of all courses may take 39 months, on a part-time basis, but 
the final 12 months must be conducted on a full-time basis. To be 
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considered part time, a student must be enrolled for a minimum of 
three credits and fewer than 12 credits per quarter. A minimum of 
110 credits is required for graduation. 


Scheduling. Courses are scheduled daily, Monday through Fri- 
day, with occasional weekend and evening classes. Course sched- 
ules vary from quarter to quarter. 


Fieldwork/Practica. Pre-clinical experiences, i.e., part-time field- 
work, occur in conjunction with each of the occupational therapy 
intervention courses. Because the University is part of an aca- 
demic health center, additional clinical experiences are arranged 
as components of other courses. Six months (two academic quar- 
ters) of full-time fieldwork is a requirement of the program. A lottery 
system which takes into account student preference is used to 
assign students to fieldwork experiences for selected sites in the 
Chicagoland area and within the Medical Center. Fieldwork expe- 
riences are arranged, when possible, by mutual agreement of 
students and faculty when outside the Chicagoland area. Students 
may choose to extend the program by one quarter during which 
time they may have an additional fieldwork experience. 


Accreditation and Certification. The Occupational Therapy pro- 
gram is accredited by the Accreditation Council for Occupational 
Therapy Education of the American Occupational Therapy Asso- 
ciation*. Graduates will be eligible to sit for the national certification 
examination for the occupational therapist administered by the 
National Board for Occupational Therapy (NBCOT). After suc- 
cessful completion of this exam, the individual will be an Occupa- 
tional Therapist, Registered (OTR). In Illinois, occupational thera- 
pists must be licensed in order to practice and state licensure is 
based on the results of the NBCOT Certification Examination. This 
is true in many other states but specific requirements for licensure 
may be determined by contacting individual state licensing boards. 


* Additional information can be obtained by contacting: Accreditation Depart- 
ment, 4720 Montgomery Lane, PO. Box 31220, Bethesda, MD 20824-1220, 
(301) 652-2682. 


Graduation Requirements. The Master of Science with a major 
in occupational therapy requires a cumulative grade point average 
of 3.0 or greater to graduate. All degree requirements must be 
completed within 36 months for full-time students and 42 months 
for part-time students from the beginning of the first quarter in 
which the student is enrolled in the program. The minimum of 110 
quarter hours is required for graduation. 


**Additional policies are listed in the College of Health Sciences and in the 
Academic Information sections. 


Full Time Curriculum 


Summer (Total Qtr. Hours: 14) 

HCE 581 4 Introduction to Research 
OCC 500 2 = Orientation/Computer Applic. 
OCC 502 3. OAT. History and Philosophy 
OCC 507 5. Functional Anatomy for O.T. 


Fall (Total Qtr. Hours: 15) 
HSM 510 2 _ Health Care in America 
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OCC 503. 3. Occup., Hith. & Development 
OCC 504 4 _ Principles of Movement 
OCC 506 3. Medical Conditions Seminar 
OCC 523 3. Psychosocial Dysfunction 
Winter (Total Qtr. Hours: 15) 

OCC 505 3 Group Dynamics 

OCC 525 4 _ Intro. to Neuroscience 

OCC 536 4 _Issu/Persp in Pediatric OT 
OCC 561 4 = Analy. of Occup. Performance 
Spring (Total Qtr. Hours: 13) 

OCC 511 5. OT Interventions | 

OCC 516 1 OT Interventions | Fieldwork 
OCC 542 4 _ Evaluation and Assessments 
OCC 551 3. OT Perspectives in Ethics and Multiculturalism 
Summer (Total Qtr. Hours: 14) 

OCC 512 5. OT Interventions II 

OCC 517 1° OT Interventions II Fieldwork 
OCC 531 2 _ Prin. & Meth of Education 
OCC 537 3_ Issues/Persp in Geriatric OT 
OCC 582 3 _ Research Il * 

Fall (Total Qtr. Hours: 15) 

OCC 513 5 _ OT Interventions III 

OCC 514 4 _ OT Interventions IV 

OCC 518 1 __ Interventions III Fieldwork 
OCC 543 3 _ Health Care Organizations 
OCC 544 2 Mgmt Concepts for OT 
Winter (Total Qtr. Hours: 6) 

OCC 595 6 = Advanced Fieldwork | 

Spring (Total Qtr. Hours: 6) 

OCC 596 6 = Advanced Fieldwork II 
Summer (Total Qtr. Hours: 12) 

OCC 573 2 _ OT Perspectives in Technology 
OCC 590 6 Advanced Practice Seminar 
OCC 583 4 _ Research III* 


*Thesis option available. Includes courses OCC 598A , OCC 598B , and 
OCC 598C in place of OCC 582 and OCC 583. 


Elective courses are optional and may be taken at the student’s 
discretion. 


Minimum Hours Required for Degree = 110 


Part Time Curriculum 


Summer (Total Qtr. Hours: 10) 

OCC 500 2 _ Orientation/Computer Applic. 
OCC 502 3. OT History and Philosophy 
OCC 507. 5 _ Functional Anatomy for OT 
Fall (Total Qtr. Hours: 6) 

OCC 506 3. Medical Conditions Seminar 
OCC 503. 3  Occup., Hith. & Development 
Winter (Total Qtr. Hours: 8) 

OCC 525 4 Intro. to Neuroscience 

OCC 561 4 = Analy. of Occup. Performance 
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Spring (Total Qtr. Hours: 7) 

OCC 542 4 _ Evaluation and Assessment 
OCC 551 3. OT Perspectives in Ethics and Multiculturalism 
Summer (Total Qtr. Hours: 9) 

HCE 581 4 Introduction to Research 

OCC 531 2. Principles and Methods of Education 
OCC 537 3. Issues/Persp in Geriatric OT 
Fall (Total Qtr. Hours: 9) 

HSM 510 2 _ Health Care in America 

OCC 504 4 _ Principles of Movement 

OCC 523 3 _ Psychosocial Dysfunction 
Winter (Total Qtr. Hours: 7) 

OCC 505 3 Group Dynamics 

OCC 536 4 _ Issues/Persp in Pediatric OT 
Spring (Total Qtr. Hours: 6) 

OCC 511. 5 _ OT Interventions | 

OCC 516 1 _ OT Interventions | Fieldwork 
Summer (Total Qtr. Hours: 9) 

OCC 512 5 _° OT Interventions Il 

OCC 517 1 _ OT Interventions II Fieldwork 
OCC 582 Research Il * 

Fall (Total Qtr. Hours: 15) 

OCC 513 5° OT Interventions III 

OCC 514 4 _ OT Interventions IV 

OCC 518 1 OT Interventions III Fieldwork 
OCC 543 3 _ Health Care Organizations 
OCC 544 2 Management Concepts for OT 
Winter (Total Qtr. Hours: 6) 

OCC 595 6 _ Advanced Fieldwork | 

Spring (Total Qtr. Hours: 6) 

OCC 596 6 = Advanced Fieldwork II 
Summer (Total Qtr. Hours: 12) 

OCC 573 2 _ OT Perspectives in Technology 
OCC 590 6 = Advanced Practice Seminar 
OCC 593 4 _ Research Ill * 


*Thesis option available. Includes courses OCC 598A , OCC 598B , and 
OCC 598C in place of OCC 582 and OCC 583. 


Minimum Hours Required for Degree = 110 
Educational Activities 


The Department of Occupational Therapy provides professional 
training for those seeking to become occupational therapists. The 
program prepares individuals to enter the professional community 
to practice the skills of occupational therapy and to engage in re- 
search and educational activities to enhance further the theory and 
practice of occupational therapy. The practice is based on a full 
understanding of the foundations and principles of the field. Faculty 
members within the Department of Occupational Therapy have 
teaching responsibilities for the Master of Science degree program 
in the College of Health Sciences. In addition, faculty members are 
involved in integrating the theoretical and clinical aspects of occu- 


pational therapy through the implementation of programs with di- 
agnostic and development groups within and outside the Rush 
system for health. 


Research Activities 


Members of the department are increasingly involved in identifying 
research projects in occupational therapy. Faculty members are 
involved in assessing the outcomes of treatment approaches both 
within the clinics of the Medical Center and in community-based 
settings. Research activity is also occurring in areas related to 
departmental productivity and interdepartmental relationships. 
Other faculty are involved in educational research arenas which 
includes the study of admissions processes; clinical supervision; 
student performances; and educational needs of practicing thera- 
pists. 


Service Activities 


Members of the department provide a full range of assessment 
and therapeutic services for a variety of populations. Occupational 
therapy services are provided for acute and chronic inpatient and 
outpatient psychiatry; pediatrics, including neonatology, develop- 
mental disorders, behavioral and emotional disorders, and learn- 
ing disabilities; adult physical dysfunction, acute abd rehabulitation; 
and geriatrics. Therapists utilize innovative occupational therapy 
interventions. 
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Department of Religion, Health, and Human Values 


About the Department 


The Department of Religion, Health, and Human Values offers the 
Master of Arts degree in Health Care Ethics, as well as a Certifi- 
cate of Graduate Study in Health Care Ethics, and another Certifi- 
cate of Graduate Study in Spirituality and Health. In addition, the 
department provides courses and resources addressing a variety 
of topics including death and dying, narrative in health care, suffer- 
ing, etc. The department maintains an active program of research 
into the relationship between spirituality/religion and health. It also 
maintains a strong program of Clinical Pastoral Education. 


Master of Arts in Health Care Ethics 


While caring for the sick is an ancient ethical responsibility its 
commitments must be met new each day. Each generation of 
health care practitioners must traverse the threshold separating 
the ethics of ordinary life from the ethics of treating and caring. 
Each practitioner must learn to negotiate her or his way among 
professional standards, institutional and public policies, the de- 
mands and needs of patients/families/clinicians, and his or her 
own personal moral standards. Some generations must address 
new ethical quandaries created by medical science and technol- 
ogy, pressures to lower spending, new delivery organizations, and 
by clinicians’ ordinary struggles with their humanity. Always, the 
ethical mandates to avoid harm, do good, honor the dignity and 
freedom of the person, and seek justice persist. The MA in Health 
Care Ethics is a unique resource for health care professionals to 
strengthen and deepen their understanding of health care ethics in 
today’s scientific, technological, organizational, economic and spiri- 
tual contexts. 


Goals of the Master of Arts 


Provide ethical analysis of cases 

Provide ethical commentary during rounds and conferences 
Recommend ethically appropriate clinical or administrative interventions 
Provide health care ethics education 

Develop or revise policies related to health care ethics 

Describe the impact of values and the influence of social/environmental 
contexts on delivery of health care 

e Provide informed public comment about current health care issues 

e Identify and pursue issues that require formal research 


Program Focus and Content. Because we believe that ethical 
responsibility has to be understood in context, the program fea- 
tures courses in medical sociology, medical economics, and health 
care organizations, in addition to traditional courses that focus on 
fundamental concepts, tools and skills of ethical analysis. The 
curriculum consists of four core components: 


Contexts. Medical sociology, health care economics, health care 
organizations, leadership and organizational ethics. 


Foundations. Introduction to Health Care Ethics, Major Issues in 


Health Care Ethics, Seminar in Health Care Ethics (these three 
courses are taught on-line), and The Clinic and the Classics. 
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Practice. Practica |, Il, Ill, and Ethics Consultation, Contribution 
Research and Thesis. 


Curriculum (subject to change) 


Fall 
CDS 581 4 ~~ Research Methods in Communication 
Disorders 
HSM 506 3 _. Medical Sociology 
HHV 501 3 Introduction to Health Care Ethics 
HEVs505 ane Ethics in Research 
Hinive55 12 Practicum | 
Winter 
CDS 575 3 __ Issues in Counseling 
HSM 533 4 Health Economics 
HHV 502 3 _ Major Issues in Health Care Ethics 
HHV 598 1 Thesis/Project 
Spring 
HSM 543 4 ~~ Health Law 
HSM 560 3 _ Health Care Policy 
HHV 503. 3 Seminar in Health Care Ethics 
AV -553 2 Practicum III * 
HHV 597 3 __ Ethics Project 
or 
HHV 598 5 __ Ethics Thesis 
Summer 
HHV 512 4 __ The Clinic and the Classics 
HHV 5541 Practicum |V* 
HHV 597 3 __ Ethics Project 
or 
HHV 598 5 __ Ethics Thesis 


“Includes 2-4 weeks Geriatric Interdisciplinary Team Training (GITT) in 
Spring or Summer. 


Admission 


It is strongly recommended (but not required) that applicants have 
some previous coursework in philosophy, ethics, human behavior, 
and English Composition. Applicants for the MA in Health Care 
Ethics must meet the following requirements: (1) Graduate of an 
accredited undergraduate and/or professional program, (2) GPA 
of 3.0 in most recent degree work, and (3) Completion and sub- 
mission of the Graduate Record Examination (GRE) or appropri- 
ate examination for the applicant's professional field (LSAT, MCAT, 
GMAT, etc.) 


Application Process. Applicants should submit a completed ap- 
plication with a $40 nonrefundable application fee, as well as official 
transcripts from every institution of higher education attended. 
Three letters of recommendation are also required. Deadline for 
application is August 1* for entry in the Fall Quarter. 
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Academic Policies* 


Grading Letter grades will be used in all health care ethics courses 
except for HHV551, 552, and 553, the first three practica, which 
will be graded pass/no pass. 


Academic Progression The faculty reserves the right to request 
the withdrawal of any student whose conduct, health, or perfor- 
mance is unsuitable for a health profession. Any such student who 
does not withdraw voluntarily will be dismissed from the Univer- 
sity. The only grades of A, B, C will be accepted in fulfillment of 
degree requirements. Unless placed on academic probation, stu- 
dents will be considered in good standing at Rush University. A 
student will be placed on academic probation, if their quarterly 
GPA falls between 2.0 and 2.9 or their cumulative GPA falls below 
3.0. Full-time students placed on probation must earn a cumula- 
tive GPA of 3.0 or greater at the end of the next consecutive 
quarter. Part-time students placed on probation must earn a cu- 
mulative GPA of at least 3.0 by the end of the next two consecu- 
tive quarters. A student who ears a quarterly grade point average 
below 2.0 will be dismissed from the University. A students who 
earns a grade of D or F in a required course must repeat the 
course. Failure to earn a grade of C or better in a repeated course 
will result in dismissal from the University. A students who earn a 
grade of D or F in two or more required courses will be dismissed 
from the university. Students placed on academic probation will be 
notified by letter from the department chairperson following a meet- 
ing of the Student Progress Review Committee. The letter will 
explain the reasons for the probation and the specific require- 
ments which must met to re-establish good standing. 


Full-time and Part-time Enrollment Full-time enrollment en- 
ables students the best opportunity to maximize their opportuni- 
ties here. However, the program may be taken part-time. Full-time 
students are expected to maintain continuous enrollment until de- 
gree requirements are completed. A students who needs to sus- 
pend his/her studies must petition the department for a Leave of 
Absence. Leaves of Absence for more than four consecutive quar- 
ters are not allowed. 


Graduation Requirements The program requires a cumulative 
GPA of 3.0 or greater to graduate. All degree requirements must 
be completed within seven years from the beginning of the first 
quarter in which the student is enrolled in the program. The mini- 
mum number of quarter hours required for graduation is 45 for 
students who elect to write a project, 47 for students who elect to 
write a thesis. Students fulfill the quarter-hour requirements by 
registering in required courses, successfully petitioning to trans- 
fer credits, or successfully petitioning to waive a required course. 
lf a course is waived, students must take a course or courses 
equaling the number of credit hours of the waived course. 


*Additional policies are listed in the College of Health Sciences and the 
Academic Information sections. 


Certificate of Graduate Study (CAGS) in Health Care 
Ethics 


Since 1998, the Department has offered a CAGS in Health Care 
Ethics online, via the Internet. Most of the course occurs “asyn- 
chronously” like ordinary coursework (reading and preparation of 
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assignments). Lectures, cases, transcripts of the chat rooms, 
post-chat room comments, and questions by the students are 
posted in the course folder. The CAGS in Health Care Ethics con- 
sists of three separate courses taken in the order listed. Each 
course carries three credits for a total of nine (9) credit hours. 
Students are encouraged to take the classes during one aca- 
demic year, but may take them it over a longer period of time. 


HHV 501 3_ Introduction to Health Care Ethics 
HHV 502 3 Major Issues in Health Care Ethics 
HHV 503 3 Seminar in Health Care Ethics. 


Admission Requirements. (1) Graduate of an accredited under- 
graduate and/or professional program, and (2) GPA of 3.0 in most 
recent degree work. 


Application Process. Applicants should complete the online ap- 
plication found at www.rushu.rush.edu/onlineclasses/hhv/. 


Certificate of Graduate Study in Spirituality and Health 


Scientific research has supported what many people have long 
believed: spirituality and religion can be important to good health. 
Religion and spirituality are associated with positive coping, mean- 
ing/purpose/hope, positive mental well being and other health out- 
comes. The CAGS in Spirituality and Health is a twelve-(12) credit 
academic program integrating spirituality, community and culture 
as resources for health, and examining ethical responsibilities for 
fostering health. It combines classroom instruction (some of it 
online), personal reflection, advising, and small-group work to fa- 
cilitate students’ achieving the following goals: 


e To explore issues related to spirit, mind and body 

e To understand ethical, societal and cultural dimensions of health 

e To integrate spirituality into health care practice 

e To become better resources for health in the community 

The CAGS in Spirituality and Health is intended for nurses, social 
workers, occupational therapists, physical therapists, and other 
health care providers, as well as clergy and other spiritually ori- 
ented helping professionals who want to deepen their understand- 
ing of the interaction of spirituality and health. The CAGS in Spiritu- 
ality and health consists of the following (subject to change): 


HHV 501 1 Introduction to Health Care Ethics 

HHV 535 3. Spirit/Mind/Body 

NUR 522 3 Health Promotion and Disease Prevention 
BHV 524 3 Cultural Diversity in Health Care 


Admission Requirements. Applicants for the CAGS in Spiritual- 
ity and Health should be graduates of an accredited undergradu- 
ate program. 


Application Process. Please submit the following to Rush Uni- 
versity/College Admission Services, 600 S. Paulina, Suite 440, 
Chicago, IL 60612: 


1. A current Curriculum Vitae 

2. Transcript(s) of relevant education 

3. Letter of intent stating how the program will enhance the 
applicant’s current work 


oe, 
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“Great discoveries in health 
and medicine emanate from 
those who have the curiosity, 
the knowledge and the disci- 
pline to seek the truth. They 
must also have the wisdom to 
synthesize the meaning of 
their work and the skill to trans- 
mit it. Through collegiality in 
education and scientific inves- 
tigation, The Graduate College 
faculty seeks to develop out- 
standing scholars who pos- 
sess these critical character- 
istics.” 


John E. Trufant, Ed.D. 
Dean, The Graduate College and Vice President, Academic Resources 


Mission 


The primary mission of The Graduate College of Rush University 
is to promote and assure excellence in educational programs in 
selected disciplines of the medical sciences. The Graduate Col- 
lege promotes cooperative efforts in achieving high quality educa- 
tional and research programs to prepare students for successful 
careers and lifelong professional development. 


Philosophy 


The Graduate College has been established to provide opportuni- 
ties for students to work with selected members of the University 
faculty to earn graduate degrees with emphasis on the doctoral 
level in many of the sciences basic to health care. This limited goal, 
coupled with highly individualized programs, maximizes the stu- 
dents’ opportunities for self-realization and the faculties’ opportuni- 
ties for sharing their scholarly development, expertise, and expe- 
riences on a personal basis. The organizational pattern allows a 
high degree of faculty and student participation in the educational 
affairs of the college. Each division’s faculty members are active in 
basic medical research and education, providing opportunities for 
the advanced student to engage in a research program leading to 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. The Graduate College faculty 
strives to provide individualized and flexible scholarly paths for its 
students. It avoids arbitrary imposition of uniformity and the en- 
cumbrance of unnecessary formality while simultaneously main- 
taining educational excellence. The faculty believes that such an 
environment permits independent thinking and high motivation for 
students’ continued learning. Achievement of such a climate re- 
quires adaptation to the needs of students with the limitation in 
numbers of students implicit in such an approach. 


Program 


The Graduate College prepares students for the master of sci- 
ence and doctor of philosophy degrees. The Doctor of Philosophy 
is awarded in recognition of high achievement in a particular field of 
scientific research as evidenced by submission of a dissertation 
that demonstrates the power of independent investigation and con- 
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tributes to the body of existing knowledge. An undergraduate record 
of scholastic excellence is an important background for The Gradu- 
ate College experience. 


The Graduate College also provides excellent research and train- 
ing opportunities for advanced students who want to enroll con- 
currently in the Graduate College and in Rush Medical College. 
The process of application review includes a search for evidence 
of creativity and scholarly potential in the applicant. Non-degree 
students are not admitted with advanced degree objectives and 
are ineligible to become candidates for advanced degrees. Upon 
approval by a course director, any individual may audit a course. In 
all cases, a student considering application for admission should 
first establish contact with the director of his/her choice of program 
to determine divisional requirements. The student must meet all of 
the requirements for progress and graduation in the division’s 
graduate studies program. In this regard individualized studies will 
be programmed to meet the student’s need in achieving essential 
knowledge in preparation for these requirements. 


Admission 


The faculty of The Graduate College encourages diversity among 
the student population and therefore, seeks to admit persons from 
various backgrounds. The Graduate College uses the following 
guidelines to evaluate candidates for admission. Individual divi- 
sions within the college may have additional requirements and 
criteria for admission. Applicants are encouraged to check with 
the division of interest first. The college’s requirements are as 
follows: 


1. All applicants must have earned at least a bachelor’s degree 
or its equivalent. 

2. A cumulative grade point average of 3.0 on a 4.0 scale, or 
equivalent, from the most recent degree is required. 

3. All applicants (except those admitted to Rush Medical 
College) are required to take the Graduate Record Examina- 
tion (GRE) aptitude test and have their scores submitted. A 
combined score for the verbal, quantitative and analytical 
sections of 1,500 is desirable. 

4. All applicants whose native language is not English are 
required to take the Test of English as a Foreign language 
(TOEFL). A minimum total score of 550 is required on the 
paper-based examination and 213 on the computer-based 
examination. 

5. Each applicant is required to have three letters of recommen- 
dation submitted. 

6. Specific admission requirements may be waived by the Grad- 
uate College Council. These will be addressed on a case by 
case basis. 


Applicants who consider themselves to have a special or unique 
qualities that make themselves strong candidates for graduate 
education are also encouraged to apply. Research and related job 
experience are valued highly in the admissions process and will be 
taken into account. Interviews with applicants are generally re- 
quired and can play a significant part in the admission decision. 
Beyond those measures, the faculty attempts to determine the 
applicant’s motivation and potential for advanced study and a re- 
search career in the sciences. Once The Graduate College ad- 
missions office has received all required documents, including the 
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application fee, it forwards the application to the division for review. 
If the division does not wish to offer admission to the applicant, the 
division makes that recommendation to the dean, who notifies the 
applicant. If an applicant meets all the college and division admis- 
sion criteria and the division agrees to admit the student, the admis- 
sions office is notified and the dean writes to the applicant. If an 
applicant does not meet the college criteria as outlined above but 
the division wishes to admit the student, the applicant's admission 
materials are sent to the members of The Graduate College Coun- 
cil, where a review of the applicant takes place and an agreement to 
accept or reject is made following a presentation of the candidate to 
the Council by the division. The dean then notifies the applicant of 
the Council’s decision. 


Organization. To facilitate its educational mission, the college is 
organized into divisions; each division represents a separate disci- 
pline and each is related to its parent academic department. Cur- 
rently, the college has the following divisions: anatomical sciences, 
biochemistry, immunology, medical physics, pharmacology, and 
physiology. Graduate study in microbiology, currently emphasizing 
virology, is offered within the division of immunology. One additional 
division has been formed in cell biology; however no degree is 
offered in this field. The primary goal of each division is to provide 
excellent graduate education in the sciences basic to medicine. The 
divisions of college are flexible and responsive to changing needs 
and experiences in their disciplines. To that end, divisions are headed 
by directors who serve for definite terms of appointment and whose 
re-appointments are subject to periodic review. Each division re- 
ports through its director to the dean of The Graduate College and 
is a member of The Graduate College Council. The Graduate Col- 
lege Council is the senior representative body of the college. Its 
membership includes all division directors, three faculty members 
elected annually at-large from different divisions and two students 
elected by the students annually. The dean serves as the chairman 
of the council. The council is responsible for setting policies for the 
admission of students; the formulation and adoption of general op- 
erating policies, standards and procedures of the college; the ap- 
pointment of graduate college faculty and the approval of those 
recommended for degrees. Although the dean and the Council hold 
ultimate responsibility for programs of The Graduate College, the 
divisions of graduate study retain significant authority in structuring 
and administering their programs. The faculty of The Graduate Col- 
lege is drawn from the faculty of the other colleges of Rush Univer- 
sity. No faculty member has a primary appointment in The Graduate 
College. No ranks are associated with appointment to the faculty, 
and all faculty in The Graduate College are designated members. 


Doctor of Philosophy. The degree of Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 
is the highest earned degree conferred by Rush University. The 
Ph.D. is restricted to those scholars who have demonstrated supe- 
rior ability in a recognized academic discipline. While each division 
has identified requirements, the Ph.D. degree is not awarded follow- 
ing the completion of any specific number of formal courses nor on 
the basis of miscellaneous course studies and research. The entire 
Ph.D. program must be integrated and be highly research-oriented. 
It should culminate in a work of literary and scholarly merit, which is 
indicative of the candidate’s ability to conduct original research in a 
recognized specialty. Ph.D. programs are directed by selected fac- 
ulty who work closely with graduate students. In practice, each 
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program is composed of formal courses, guided individual study in 
a chosen field or discipline, study in such cognate subjects as may 
be required by the candidate’s advisory committee, and original 
research that serves as the basis of a scholarly dissertation. 


Program of Study. Each student in The Graduate College shall 
have a written program of study that establishes clear expectations 
regarding the course of the student's graduate experience. The 
student’s program should be developed and signed by the division 
director and the student no later than the end of the first quarter of 
enrollment. Changes may be made in requirements with the student’s 
agreement or the agreement of the Division’s Graduate Advisory 
Committee. 


Thesis and Dissertation. A master’s student must complete a 
thesis; a doctoral student must complete a dissertation. Both are 
developed through faculty-guided independent research projects. 
Review of a thesis or dissertation will follow the sequence of steps 
described in the manual, Preparation of Theses and Doctoral Dis- 
sertations. Copies of this manual are available in each graduate 
division and in the Library of Rush University. Each thesis or disser- 
tation must be original and cannot have been used to meet the 
requirement of any other degree, either at Rush University or any 
other university. Each student will have a Dissertation Committee 
whose role is to assure that the student's dissertation is of high 
quality and meets the standards of the division, the college and the 
university for originality, contribution to the field and scholarly pre- 
sentation. The Committee is also to assure that the student is mak- 
ing satisfactory progress toward completion of the dissertation. 
Additional policies on the Dissertation Committee are available from 
division directors or the dean’s office. At or near the completion of 
the dissertation, each student will share, by means of a public 
presentation with the academic community at large, the knowledge 
that the student has developed. Students are responsible for post- 
ing announcements on institutional bulletin boards of the presenta- 
tion that contain the title of the dissertation, the student's name, and 
the location, date and time at least two weeks prior to the presenta- 
tion. This public presentation must precede the final approval of the 
dissertation by the Dissertation Committee. 


Academic Progression. Specific regulations governing the pro- 
cess which results in final awarding of the degree are developed by 
the graduate division responsible for the candidate’s progress. 
While such regulations differ from one division to another, each 
division’s program and regulations are reviewed for approval by 
The Graduate College Council. In all cases, graduate divisions are 
required to be explicit and clear about regulations that will affect the 
candidate. This must be stringently observed in divisional regula- 
tions concerning selection of principal advisors, advisory commit- 
tees, and a plan of study. Similarly, divisions will be explicit and clear 
concerning academic policies and procedures surrounding qualify- 
ing, preliminary, and final examinations when they are required. The 
divisions are also responsible for providing the candidate with the 
support needed to plan and conduct the thesis or dissertation re- 
search. At the same time, a major responsibility of the student is to 
become familiar with the regulations and expectations of his/her 
chosen division. These regulations and expectations are included 
in the university Bulletin within the section devoted to each divi- 
sional program and within program publications. It is considered to 


be the student’s responsibility to remain knowledgeable about these 
program regulations as they are set forth; they may change from 
time to time. Some divisional programs may require the student to 
take one or more courses at a university other than Rush. It is the 
responsibility of the director of the graduate division concerned to 
make arrangements enabling satisfaction of such course require- 
ments and to inform the student, prior to admission, of such costs 
and special arrangements as may be necessary. 


Admission to Candidacy. Admission to candidacy is evidence 
that the doctoral student has successfully completed all required 
courses and has prepared to move into his/her intensive research 
experience. Admission to candidacy is a demonstration of confi- 
dence that the student will successfully accomplish the remaining 
requirements of the program. At such time as the student is admit- 
ted to candidacy, upon notification from the student's division di- 
rector, the registrar enters “Admitted to Candidacy” and the date 
on the official transcript. 


Academic Policies* 


The Graduate College adopts college-wide policies and proce- 
dures and reviews division regulations. Students follow the college 
and division policies in effect at the time of initial matriculation in The 
Graduate College although the effect of major changes in policy 
will be negotiated by the student and division director. Students 
reentering the college after an absence will be guided by policies 
and procedures in effect at the time of reentry. 


Transfer of Credit. Subject to the approval of the major advisor 
and the division director, graduate level courses taken at other 
institutions may be applied to the graduate degree requirements at 
Rush if they are judged to meet divisional requirements. Grades 
from courses transferred from another institution are not recorded 
on the student’s academic record; the number of credits is re- 
corded and added to the cumulative number of credits. 


Credit Hours. Rush University is on a quarter system. The quar- 
ter hour is the unit used by the College of Nursing, the College of 
Health Sciences, and The Graduate College to determine credit for 
courses taken. As a general rule one quarter hour represents one 
lecture hour, two hours of small group discussion or three labora- 
tory hours per week. Each quarter is at least ten weeks in length. 
An examination period is provided at the end of each term, and 
most classes give a final examination during this time. 


Examination Policy. The examination policy is the responsibility 
of the individual course director who will inform students of exami- 
nation requirements for that particular course. A period at the end 
of the quarter is provided for examinations. This period may be 
used as the course director chooses. 


Pass/No Pass Grades. Each division identifies all courses re- 
quired of its students. No required course may be taken under the 
pass/no pass option. With permission of the division director, elec- 
tives may be taken for pass/no pass grades. The master’s thesis 
and pre-candidacy research are graded P/N. The grading policy 
for post-candidacy research (699) for doctoral students is deter- 
mined by each division. 
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Incomplete Grades. The grade of incomplete (“I”) is normally 
given only when circumstances beyond the control of the student 
prevent completion of course requirements and the student has 
received permission to defer completion of these unmet course 
requirements. The course director shall determine what work will 
be required to remove the incomplete and shall establish a specific 
time frame within which the student must complete such work, not 
to exceed one calendar year. No student may graduate with an 
incomplete grade on his/her academic record. Upon completion of 
the unmet course requirements a new grade will replace the in- 
complete grade. A student who fails to remove the incomplete 
grade within the specified time period will receive a final grade of F. 


*Additional policies are listed in the Academic Information section. 
Academic Standing 


Good Academic Standing. To remain in good academic stand- 
ing, students must maintain a cumulative grade point average of 
3.0 and meet their requirements of his/her division. A student must 
be in good academic standing to be admitted to candidacy and to 
graduate. 


Academic Difficulty. Each division has policies and procedures 
regarding students who fail to maintain good academic standing. 
While the responsibilities of informing students of their academic 
problems and of establishing conditions for regaining good aca- 
demic standing reside with the divisions. The Graduate College 
Council monitors the progress and promotion of all students and 
gives final approval to award students’ degrees. 


Dismissal. Grounds for dismissal beyond minimal criteria estab- 
lished by The Graduate College are determined by each division. 
Should a division recommend the dismissal of a student, the direc- 
tor will forward such recommendation to The Graduate College 
Council for final action. Letters of dismissal come from the dean. 
Appeal of a dismissal action begins within the appropriate division. 


Full-time enrollment. Full-time enrollment is required of all gradu- 
ate college students. Students must register for at least 12 but not 
more than 17 quarter hours per quarter. Students must obtain 
written permission for exceptions to this policy from the division 
director. 


Residency. Years of residence required by divisional programs 
are based on the definition that a student must be registered for a 
minimum of three subjects in each of three quarters to satisfy The 
Graduate College requirement of a resident year. The Graduate 
College minimum residency required of all graduate students is 
registration as a full-time student for eight quarters of at least 12 
credit hours each. Unless granted a formal leave of absence, 
regular graduate students who fail to register for three quarters in 
each academic year, depending upon divisional requirements, are 
considered to have withdrawn from the University and must com- 
pete for readmission with other applicants. 


Extension of Study. Maximum enroliment for degree completion 
is seven calendar years. Any approved leave of absence will be 
excluded from this time. A student may petition for an extension of 
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the overall time limit to the division director. If such an extension is 
granted, the student will be expected to enroll full time for each 
remaining quarter in residence. If a student proposes to maintain 
active status in The Graduate College while at another location, 
approval by the division director and The Graduate College Coun- 
cil will be necessary. Such a student will enroll each quarter with 
the registrar of Rush University for zero hours of credit, and will be 
charged the enrollment fee at the rate in effect at that time. 


Leave of Absence. If a student finds it necessary to interrupt his/ 
her studies for a period of time, a Petition for Leave of Absence 
form (available from the Office of the Registrar) must be com- 
pleted by obtaining all authorized signatures. The student is also 
required to submit a written statement to the division director speci- 
fying the circumstances. All decisions regarding the conditions of 
the leave and of the reentry into the program will be communicated 
to the student by the division. No leave of absence may exceed 
one calendar year (see Academic Information Section). 


Withdrawal from the University. Students withdrawing from the 
University voluntarily must complete a Petition for Withdrawal form 
(available in the Office of the Registrar). The student will obtain the 
necessary signatures and return all Medical Center material, the 
identification card. Withdrawal is final once all Medical Center bills 
have been paid and the completed form is submitted to the Office 
of the Registrar. (See Academic Information Section) 


Readmission. Any student who has withdrawn from the Univer- 
sity or any dismissed student may apply for readmission by sub- 
mitting an application for this purpose the admissions office. An 
interview may be required. A reentering student must meet the 
conditions for re-enrollment stated in his/her dismissal or reentry 
acceptance letter and all policies, requirements and course se- 
quence in effect at the time of reentry. The student will pay tuition 
and fees at the rates in effect at the time of re-enrollment. Applica- 
tion deadlines may vary by division. 


Committees of The Graduate College 


The Graduate College Council. The Graduate College Council 
is the senior representative body for The Graduate College. The 
committee is comprised of all program directors, three elected 
faculty-at-large representatives and two student representatives. 
The Graduate College Council is chaired by the dean of The Gradu- 
ate College. 


Student Academic Appeals Procedure 


Any student of The Graduate College may appeal a final course 
grade, failure on a preliminary or comprehensive examination or 
failure of the thesis/dissertation that results in his/her academic 
probation or dismissal from the University. A student may also 
appeal an unreasonable delay in his/her graduation from the Uni- 
versity. No other issues may be appealed through this process. 
The process for filing an appeal is maintained by each division. The 
student may request a copy of the Division Appeal Process from 
the Division Director. This process will be completed within one 
quarter. If a resolution cannot be achieved at the Division level, the 
following procedure must be followed. At any step in the process, 
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the student may withdraw the appeal by written notification to the 
program director with a copy to the Dean. In the event of a dis- 
missal decision, a student may continue to enroll until the appeal 
process is completed or the student withdraws the appeal. 


Step 1: If the student wishes to appeal the decision beyond the 
Division, within two weeks of receiving a decision from the Divi- 
sion, the student will submit a written statement to the Dean re- 
quest ing consideration of his/her case by an advisory panel. The 
student must provide the following in the written statement. 


a. Course number and grade being appealed or other cause 
for probation or dismissal, i.e., failure of preliminary/compre 
hensive examination or thesis/dissertation 

b. Action being requested 

Justification for the request 

An outline of the efforts and actions already 

taken to obtain consideration of the request. 


ao 


The student will send copies of this communication to the Division 
Director and the Department Chairperson. In addition, if a course 
grade is being appealed, the student will send a copy to the course 
director. If the evaluation of a thesis or dissertation is being ap- 
pealed, the student will send a copy to the chairperson of the 
thesis/dissertation committee. The Advisory Panel will be The 
Graduate College Council. Its Chairperson will be appointed by the 
Dean from among the members. The Division Director of the 
student's division and any other member who is evaluating the 
student's academic status will not vote. 


Step 2: Within two weeks after notification to the Dean, the Chair- 
person of the Advisory Panel will arrange a meeting of the advisory 
panel. It will submit a written recommendation to the Dean. 


Step 3: Within two weeks following receipt of the advisory panel’s 
recommendation and upon discussion with the student and with 
others as appropriate, the Dean shall reach a final decision and 
notify each party of the decision. The decision reached by the 
Dean is final. 


The issues discussed and the outcomes of all meetings in this 
appeal process are documented. This record-keeping is the re- 
sponsibility of a faculty member who is to be designated at each 
meeting. Copies of the documentation should be distributed to the 
individuals present at a meeting, to the Division Director, the Dean 
and to the student’s academic file. 


Curriculum Committee. This committee reviews all courses 
and programs of study, including new programs and courses, 
and makes recommendations to The Graduate College Council. 


Division of Anatomical Sciences 


Philosophy 


The Division of Anatomical Sciences offers study at the master’s 
and doctoral levels. The master’s degree (2 years) requires a 
thesis based on a laboratory research project of limited scope. 
Advanced coursework for both programs is available in anatomy, 
histology, neurobiology, cytology and cell biology, embryology and 
developmental biology, and special topics related to a student’s 
research focus. The primary objectives of both programs are to 
foster students’ conceptual growth in defining problems and de- 
signing appropriate experimental approaches to advance knowl- 
edge about biological mechanisms and disease. Proposal devel- 
opment, writing, and presentation skills are stressed and comple- 
mented by teaching assistantships intended to help students be- 
come confident contributors to anatomy instruction. 


Admissions 


The Division of Anatomical Sciences seeks students whose back- 
grounds demonstrate motivation toward research and teaching as 
well as a capacity for independent study. The tutorial nature of 
study in this graduate division requires that consideration be given 
to the student’s area of interest with respect to the expertise and 
resources of individual faculty. Acceptable academic and test per- 
formances (GRE) are dictated by Graduate College guidelines. 
Preferred majors in biological sciences or chemistry should in- 
clude laboratory experience as well as coursework in anatomy 
and physiology, cell and developmental biology, and embryology. 
Specific divisional admission requirements may be waived at the 
discretion of the Graduate Advisory Committee in Anatomical Sci- 
ences. Advanced placement credits, also subject to approval, are 
limited to a maximum of one academic year. Since the course 
cycle begins in the fall quarter, applicants are ordinarily expected 
to complete their application files by April 1 preceding the intended 
date of admission. 


Required Coursework Approximate Qtr. Hrs. 


Ph.D. M.S. 

Core Anatomy Courses 34 18-20 

(Anatomy |, II ; Histology; 

Neurobiology; Embryology) 
Electives 10 6 
Teaching Assistantship 9 3 
Journal Club 15 Tf 
Research 75 12-14 
Minimum hours: 140 48 
Curriculum 


The first and second year curricula are devoted to anatomy 
coursework and complementary electives selected from cell biol- 
ogy, physiology, biochemistry, pharmacology, immunology, biosta- 
tistics, and ethics in research. During the second and third quar- 
ters, the methods and special topics courses help the student 
identify a research advisor and gain exposure to a research project 
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to be initiated in the summer. This promotes possible interests for 
elective course work, exposure to specific research methods, 
and helps students identify project lines for thesis/dissertation 
research. Participation in the departmental journal club is expected 
each quarter in order to alert students to current research topics 
and to learn to read publications critically. Students participate in 
the departmental journal club each quarter. Students are intro- 
duced to current research topics and learn to read professional 
publications critically. 


Recommended Course Sequence (PhD and MS) 


Fall 

ANA 511 Graduate Histology 

ANA 513 Graduate Human Anatomy | 
ANA 595 Journal Club 


Winter 

ANA 514 Graduate Human Anatomy II 

ANA 581 Research Methods in Anatomy 

ANA 505 Embryology (Alt. Winters) or Elective 
ANA 595 Journal Club 


Spring 
ANA 590 Special Topics in Anat (Research Proj Development) 
ANA 512 Graduate Neurobiology 
ANA 595 Journal Club 
ANA 699 Research 
Elective e.g., PVM 541 Statistics 


Summer 
ANA 595 Journal Club 
ANA 699 Research 


Fall 
ANA 591 Teaching Assistantship 
ANA 699 Research 
ANA 595 Journal Club 
Electives e.g., Cell Biol (BCH 531) 


Winter 

ANA 505 Embryology [Alt. Winter] or 
ANA 590 Special Topics in Anatomy 
ANA 699 Research 

Electives (Doctoral) 


Spring 
Masters Students: Thesis Research and Presentation 


Doctoral Students: Written Comprehensive Examination 
& Thesis Proposal 


Summer (Doctoral Students Only) 
ANA 699 Research 
ANA 595 Journal Club 


Course Requirements. Master's students are required to take 
three electives (6+hrs) beyond the anatomy core courses. Doc- 
toral students must take three advanced elective topics in anatomy 
(6+ qtr hrs) and at least two minor electives outside the division 
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(4+). Elective hours are subject to approval by the program direc- 
tor. Anatomy electives are delivered as seminars, tutorials or, in 
some instances, as laboratory instruction. Courses in cell and 
molecular biology offered outside the division (e.g. BCH 531/532; 
CEL 612; and Biostatistics, PVM541; Ethics in Research, HHV505) 
are strongly recommended. 


Masters Thesis: Master's degree students are expected to have 
selected and initiated a well-defined research project by the sum- 
mer quarter of the first year. The ordinary expectation is that the 
data-gathering for these projects will be completed by December 
of the second year, so that winter and spring quarters can be 
mainly devoted to data analysis and writing of the thesis docu- 
ment. This thesis should be constructed in a format suitable for 
development of a publishable paper, but with a more comprehen- 
sive literature review, additional data presentation, and extended 
discussion components. The work only need be presented before 
the thesis committee consisting of at least three anatomy faculty. 


Candidacy for Doctoral Students 


Preliminary Examination. After completing the course require- 
ments, the student must take the preliminary examination in order 
to qualify for degree candidacy. This examination emphasizes the 
student's ability to synthesize material, to solve problems and to 
communicate verbally and in writing. The first part of this examina- 
tion consists of a written, comprehensive examination on course 
material. The second part, an oral examination, is based on the 
student's dissertation proposal. 


Dissertation. Upon completion of both parts of the preliminary 
examination, the candidate devotes his/her time mainly to disser- 
tation research and writing. The dissertation must be an original 
experimental or applied study; its format and review must comply 
with requirements of The Graduate College. The candidate must 
present the work in a University wide forum and defend the com- 
pleted dissertation before his/her research committee. This dis- 
sertation committee should be comprised of five members with at 
least one member from outside the division. An extramural com- 
mittee member is recommended. 


Academic Policies* 


Assessment of Progress. The student’s progress will be as- 
sessed continuously based upon performance in the courses taken 
and upon evaluations by the Graduate Advisory Committee. Good 
academic standing requires maintenance of a cumulative grade 
point average of 3.0 with the stipulation that students earn at least 
B grades in courses within the division. An outline of specific aca- 
demic policies and guidelines for the preliminary examination and 
dissertation defense may be obtained from the program director. 


“Additional policies listed in The Graduate College and Academic Information 
sections. 


Guidance. Each entering student is guided in his/her course of 
study by the Program Director with the assistance of the Gradu- 
ate Advisory Committee until such time as the student determines 
a course of dissertation/thesis scholarship and selects a Research 
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Advisor. The Research Advisor, who must hold an appointment in 
the Division of Anatomical Sciences, ensures that the student’s 
graduate course work satisfies requirements of both the division 
and The Graduate College. The Research Advisor assists the 
student in development of a dissertation/thesis proposal, selection 
of a dissertation/thesis committee, and in oversight of the disser- 
tation research and writing. 


Research Activities 


Research in the department stresses the pathobiology of tissue 
repair and regeneration in connective tissue (especially bone and 
cartilage), nerve and the eye. Many of these studies are directed 
to developing modes of protection against injury, or finding ways 
that growth factors and cytokines can promote healing in experi- 
mental models. Biomedical projects, closely allied to problems en- 
countered in the clinical setting, are enriched by collaborative work 
with the Departments of Orthopedic Surgery, Biochemistry and 
Ophthalmology and the Section of Rheumatology. Students are 
encouraged to perform research in cross-disciplinary areas to 
take advantage of opportunities in the medical environment at 
Rush to develop basic research problems with a disease orienta- 
tion. In addition to the biomedical research detailed below, faculty 
have interests in the development of new educational constructs 
that use computers to facilitate instruction and applied learning 
through case study work. 


Faculty laboratories are located in the Academic Facility and in the 
Cohn Building, a new research building on campus. These labora- 
tories support a variety of projects ranging in scope from cell and 
tissue culture work using molecular probes and biochemical meth- 
ods to experimental surgery and studies on biomechanics and 
gait. There is ready accessibility to scanning and transmission 
electron microscopy, a confocal microscope, mechanical testing 
equipment, and a bioinstrumentation laboratory as well as oppor- 
tunities in specialty laboratories throughout the medical center. 
Most faculty members collaborate not only with other researchers 
at Rush, but with investigators elsewhere in the U.S. and abroad. 
As a small department, a premium is placed on close relationships 
between students and their faculty mentors for guidance in devel- 
opment of new projects. The department normally hosts post- 
doctoral M.D. or Ph.D. investigators who are committed to related 
lines of investigation and who are valuable resources for students. 
Highlights of faculty research interests in the department include: 


Bone biology and orthopedics. Methods of enhancing bone regen- 
eration for improving fixation of orthopedic implants (e.g. for joint 
replacement) are being investigated in experimental models and in 
patients. These studies feature mechanisms by which bone adapts 
to altered mechanical stresses and to the presence of foreign 
materials in these devices. The role of growth factors and cytokines 
is being studied in these models (Sumner, Leven, Virdi). 


Bone biology and the bone marrow stroma. Mesenchymal stem 
cells in the bone marrow stroma can give rise to a number of cell 
lineages, including osteogenic, chondrogenic, myogenic and 
adipogenic. Isolation and characterization of the early progeni- 
tors has a great potential for their use in clinical situations of 
tissue repair and regeneration. Our research interests focus on 
molecular studies using gene-expression profiling and the role of 


these cells as vehicles for delivering growth factors to the site of 
repair (Virdi, Leven). 


Joint pathophysiology. The pathophysiologic processes that pro- 
duce damage to joints and articular cartilage are being examined in 
experimental models. Possible approaches to protecting cartilage 
from damage and inducing cartilage repair are being studied as a 
means to restore articular surfaces damaged by trauma or os- 
teoarthritis. The role of bone in the development and progression of 
osteoarthritis is controversial. Several of our recent studies have 
suggested that bone may play a critical role (Williams, Muehleman, 
Sumner) 


Novel imaging of cartilage and bone. Diffraction enhanced imaging 
(DEI) is a high spatial resolution x-ray based method that relies on 
diffraction and scatter rejection (extinction) in addition to absorp- 
tion. DEI appears to be able to detect cartilage degeneration even 
in early stages of diseases such as osteoarthritis and may facili- 
tate detection of microdamage in bone. This methodology may one 
day allow the radiographic detection of both cartilage and sub- 
chondral bone changes simultaneously, in the development of de- 
generative joint disease, including osteoarthritis (Muehleman, 
Sumner). 


Nerve and spinal cord regeneration. Experimental models of nerve 
injury and methods for assessment of recovery are being used to 
evaluate treatments that can promote nerve regeneration. These 
models are directed to clinical problems of urinary incontinence 
and mechanical forms of nerve injury such as compression and 
stretching. (Kerns). 


Regulation of platelet formation. Tissue culture studies on control 
of platelet production by megakaryocytes emphasize the factors 
promoting maturation of these cells, the role of receptors influenc- 
ing adhesion to extracellular matrix and cytoskeletal transitions 
involved in this process.(Leven) 


Ocular biology. The structural basis of lens opacification (cata- 
ract), lens structure/function relationships as a consequence of 
aging, cataract formation and ocular/systemic diseases, and fiber 
cell elongation/migration in normal lens and models of cataract are 
being investigated. (Al-Ghoul) 


Retinal ischemic injury. A model for testing therapeutic approaches 
to protect against cellular injury in stroke focuses on neuronal 
injury, cell death, and microcirculatory responses to ischemia in 
the retina. (Hughes) 
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Division of Biochemistry 


Philosophy 


The Department of Biochemistry offers the Ph.D. degree and, un- 
der certain circumstances, the M.S. degree. The Ph.D. is the prin- 
cipal objective of the Graduate Program. All recipients of this de- 
gree acquire a thorough knowledge of normal biochemical pro- 
cesses that take place in the human organism, leading to the 
development of knowledge and skills of potential benefit to health 
care delivery. The Ph.D. is awarded following the successful de- 
fense of a research dissertation, which demonstrates the ability of 
the student to perform and present original scientific work. Prior to 
this, the student must have completed all course requirements 
with a minimum average grade of B (3.0/4.0) and passed the Ph.D. 
Preliminary Examination. The Department also offers concurrent 
M.D.-Ph.D. as well as Doctor of Podiatry (D.P.M.)-Ph.D. Programs, 
where students of Rush Medical College or Scholl’s College of 
Podiatric Medicine may become enrolled in the Graduate College. 


The goals of the Graduate Program in the Department of Biochem- 
istry are to provide high quality education, practical training, and 
research opportunities to students interested in practicing basic 
and applied medical biochemistry at molecular and cellular levels. 
The term “medical biochemistry” has often been applied to de- 
scribe the Department’s scholarly direction. The Department thus 
endeavors to develop those professionals who, through their re- 
search activities, will substantially improve health care delivery to 
the public. Our program trains students in the application of chemi- 
cal, physical and molecular biological methods and principles to 
the solution of biological problems, especially those of biomedical 
importance. A graduate of our program should have the knowl- 
edge, skills, perspectives and understanding to produce quality, 
self-directed scientific work. Since we are in a time of enormous 
and rapid advances in Biochemistry and Molecular Biology, the 
knowledge and skills taught in the program are soon replaced or 
augmented. Thus, we endeavor to train the student to recognize 
and utilize the interaction between observation, experiment and 
theory. Most importantly, the candidate should also demonstrate 
that oral, written and visual communication skills have been ac- 
quired. Members of the Department of Biochemistry’s faculty con- 
duct a broad range of extramurally funded research activities. A 
strong interaction exists between practicing clinicians and mem- 
bers of the Department of Biochemistry, sometimes leading to full 
consolidation of research programs. 


The diverse interests of the faculty provide investigative expertise 
in the areas of connective tissue biochemistry, etiology of arthritis, 
regulation of gene expression, mechanisms and regulation of tu- 
mor cell invasion, leukemia and cancer cell biology, cell membrane 
and lipid biochemistry, human reproduction and the application of 
Clinical biochemistry to medical problems. Some of these research 
programs are joint efforts with other departments, giving the stu- 
dent an opportunity to interact with investigators in other disci- 
plines as well as with clinicians and physician scientists. The de- 
partmental laboratories are fully equipped with instrumentation re- 
quired for modern research in biochemistry, tissue culture, and 
molecular biology. Several faculty members are involved in the 
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operation of hospital clinical biochemistry laboratories and perform 
basic as well as developmental research work related to human 
disease. These laboratories are available for student training. The 
clinical biochemistry laboratories are modern, automated, and com- 
puterized high- volume service facilities. 


Admission 


Students are normally admitted in the fall quarter, but the Graduate 
Program Committee may at its discretion recommend admission 
for the winter, spring, or summer quarter. Applications may be 
submitted at any time during the year, preferably before March 1st. 
Applications for admission to the program will be evaluated by the 
Graduate Program Committee of the Department of Biochemistry 
and in special cases the Graduate College Council. Applicants are 
encouraged to visit Rush University for an interview. Consider- 
ation for admission will include overall academic record, results of 
the GRE, recommendation of the referees, and especially inter- 
view results. Students must meet all Graduate College require- 
ments. Applicants to the joint M.D./Ph.D. program must first be 
accepted by Rush Medical College. However, those applicants 
who are not admitted to the medical college may apply to the Ph.D. 
program and their applications will be processed in the usual man- 
ner. Transfer students with an advanced degree in science may 
upon the recommendation of the Graduate Program Committee, 
be admitted to the graduate program in biochemistry with advanced 
standing. The extent of advanced credit will be determined by the 
Graduate Program Committee on an individual basis through its 
credentials subcommittee. All advanced level entrants are urged 
to see the credentials subcommittee before matriculation. 


Minimum requirements for admission to the Graduate Program 
include a bachelor’s degree in any scientific discipline with a mini- 
mum grade point average (GPA) and Graduate Record Examina- 
tion (GRE) scores as defined by the Graduate College. More spe- 
cific departmental course requirements are as follows: one year of 
general chemistry, one year of organic chemistry, one semester 
or quarter of analytical chemistry, one year of general biology, one 
year of intermediate or advanced biology, mathematics through 
calculus, and one year of physics. One semester of physical chem- 
istry and one semester of biochemistry is recommended but not 
required. Students may be accepted with less than the minimum 
course requirements upon special action of the Graduate Pro- 
gram Committee, which may waive such requirements or require 
that the deficiency be made up during the student's first year of 
graduate study. , 


Financial 


The University determines tuition for full-time graduate students; 
however, tuition has historically been waived for all students in the 
Ph.D. programs. Most students accepted by the Department re- 
ceive a research scholarship (stipend). The research scholarship 
awarded to graduate students is a privilege, which is contingent 
upon satisfactory academic progress on the part of the student. 
No special application for this stipend need be made; the applicant 


must merely indicate in his/her cover letter that such a stipend is 
desired. Additional financial aid, including loans, is available through 
the Rush University Student Financial Aid Office. It should be noted 
that the student is expected to be a full-time student. Part-time jobs 
are highly discouraged. The advisor who will then inform the Direc- 
tor of Education in writing must approve any special circumstances 
that necessitate a part-time job. It is intended that graduate stu- 
dents receive their stipends from the Department of Biochemistry 
until the student has passed his/her Preliminary Examination and, 
at the end of the first academic year, has selected a permanent 
advisor. From that time on, it will be the obligation of the student’s 
advisor to provide the student with financial support, including a 
stipend, from his/her extramural research funds, as the student 
can now devote more time to research. A student who has passed 
the Preliminary Examination is also eligible, through his/her advisor’s 
recommendation, to apply for the Professor Alvin Dubin Fellow- 
ship, which is awarded for one academic year only. Only U.S. and 
Canadian citizens/permanent residents are eligible for this award. 
Mrs. Beverley Dubin funds the Professor Alvin Dubin Fellowship in 
memory of her late husband, Professor Alvin Dubin, who for many 
years was an active and dedicated member of the Department of 
Biochemistry. 


The research scholarship (stipend) is awarded to students for a 
period of 5 years with the understanding that they will devote their 
full time to graduate study activities and that they will make satis- 
factory progress toward the Ph.D. degree. “Satisfactory progress” 
includes, but is not limited to, pursuit of the prescribed didactic 
course program for the first two years of graduate study, identifi- 
cation of a research advisor by the end of the third quarter, sitting 
for the Preliminary Examination in the fall preceding the second 
academic year, presenting a research proposal by the end of the 
second academic year as specified by Departmental Rules and 
Regulations, and pursuing research activities toward the student’s 
dissertation with due diligence and effort. The Graduate College 
has mandated that the Ph.D. must be awarded within 7 years 
following matriculation. However, the Department of Biochemistry 
will enforce a 5-year deadline, but will allow extensions that are 
justified and approved by the Graduate Program Committee. 


Curriculum 


Introduction. The Ph.D. degree is a research degree conferred in 
recognition of proficiency in research, breadth and soundness of 
scholarship and a thorough acquaintance with a specific field of 
knowledge as determined by the faculty. To attain these goals, the 
curriculum includes the following: 


1. Acore of required biochemistry courses, which provides the basis for 
the students to pursue their own, specialized research programs; 

2. A variety of elective courses, which provide the students with the 
flexibility to tailor their course work to their research interests or needs; 

3. Initiation of research as soon as possible following completion of the 
Preliminary Examination at the end of the student’s first academic year 


During the first year, the student will complete all required bio- 
chemistry courses. By the end of the second year, the elective 
course requirement should be completed. By the end of the spring 
quarter of their first academic year, before they become doctoral 
candidates, the students are encouraged to submit 3 names of 
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potential advisors in order of preference in writing to the Director of 
Educational Programs, who will present the names to the Chair- 
man of the Department for presentation to and final approval by the 
Graduate Program Committee. 


At the end of the summer quarter of the student's first academic 
year (usually at the beginning of September; the academic year 
begins with the fall quarter), the student sits for the Preliminary 
Examination, which is a combination of a written examination, take- 
home examination and oral examination. By the end of his/her 
second academic year (i.e., before the fall quarter of the student’s 
third academic year begins) the student is required to submit and 
defend a written dissertation proposal before the student’s Disser- 
tation Advisory Committee. Following this, the successful student 
continues his/her research work, as approved by the Dissertation 
Advisory Committee. Stipends are incrementally increased after 
completion of the Proposal Presentation. 


When the student’s advisor and his/her Dissertation Advisory Com- 
mittee agree that the student has completed his/her task, which is 
done at an announced “Permission to Write Meeting”, he/she writes 
a dissertation, which is defended in a public seminar and in a 
separate executive session with the student's Dissertation Exami- 
nation Committee. Another requirement is that one or more manu- 
scripts, based on the student's dissertation work, be published, 
accepted, or submitted for publication in a full-length peer-reviewed 
journal, with the student listed as first author. To participate in the 
June graduation ceremony, all requirements for the Ph.D. degree 
must be met by mid-May. 


Required formal courses for the Ph.D. degree. Any portion of 
this may be waived for advanced students on a case-by-case 
basis as recommended by the Credentials Subcommittee. 


Quarter hours required. Total credit hours required for full-time 
student status and for graduation are determined by the Graduate 
College. The student must check with the Registrar before antici- 
pated graduation as to whether or not all formal Graduate College 
requirements have been met. 


Required courses. A total of 53-quarter hours of formal course 
work are required, as shown in Table |: 


Table I. 

BCH 571 & 572 Med Biochem for Graduate Students -10 ghrs. 
(2 quarters) 

BCH 581 & 582 Biochemical Methodologies - 8 ghrs. (2 quarters) 

BCH 583 Scientific Writing - 2 qhrs. 

BCH 595 Journal Club - 6 ghrs. (3 quarters) 

BCH 624 Connective Tissue Biochemistry - 3 ghrs. 

BCH 531 Cell Biology - 3 ghrs. 

BCH 698 Introduction to Research - 1 ghrs. (2 quarters) 

BCH 597 Seminar - 9(6) ghrs. (9 quarters for Ph.D., 6 for MS) 

IMM 510 Ethics in Research - 1 ghr. 

Electives - 10 ghrs. 


Total formal coursework = 50-53 ghrs. 
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A full-time student registers for a minimum of 12 credit hours each 
quarter. Credit hours not allocated to formal courses are made up 
by BCH 699 (Research). However, a student should register for at 
least one BCH 699 credit each quarter even though the student 
may not have begun dissertation laboratory research. A student 
not taking any formal courses must register for 12 hours in BCH 
699. The 10 elective hours may be selected from other courses 
offered by Biochemistry or from courses offered by other depart- 
ments, or other universities. Electives can be taken only after con- 
sultation with the student’s advisor and Director of the Educational 
Programs and final approval by the Director. All formal biochemistry 
courses taken by the student must carry a letter grade (A, B, C, or 
F), except BCH 597, 698 and 699, which are taken for a Pass/Fail 
grade. Students must obtain a grade of B or better in BCH 571 and 
572, the Biochemistry “Core” Courses. Courses taken outside the 
department may be taken on a Pass/Fail basis, unless otherwise 
determined by the Director of Educational Programs. The 
Department's seminar program and the weekly Workshops are to 
be considered as part of a student’s research experience. Atten- 
dance at seminars is mandatory throughout the entire graduate 
study at Rush regardless of whether or not the student is regis- 
tered for BCH 597. Attendance at the Workshops is highly recom- 
mended because they can greatly assist a student in preparing for 
and conducting their dissertation work. Since many of the themes 
presented at the workshops relate to Dissertation projects, stu- 
dents may be queried as to their knowledge of Workshop presen- 
tations at their “Dissertation in Progress Meetings” 


Suggested program. A suggested program for the Ph.D. student 
is displayed in Table 2. Please note that all required courses are to 
be taken in the first and second years of the student’s tenure at 
Rush University. Electives are normally taken during the second 
year. A research advisor should be selected by the end of June of 
the student's first year, or earlier. Students are expected to remain 
on campus during the summer quarter, registering for 12-quarter 
hours of BCH 699 (unless taking a formal course). The summer 
quarter provides a welcome opportunity to do uninterrupted re- 
search work. Reasonable vacation time is permitted after consulta- 
tion with the student’s advisor and two weeks are allowed annually, 
according to NIH fellowship guidelines 


Table 2. Suggested program of studies for Ph.D. students 


Year 1 
Fall Winter Spring Summer 
BCH 571 (5) BCH 572 (5) BCH 624 (3) BCH 699 (12) 
BCH 581 (4) BCH 582 (4) BCH 583 (2) 
BCH 595 (2) BCH 595 (2) BCH 595 (2) 
BCH 597 (1) BCH 597 (1) BCH 597 (1) Preliminary Exam 
BCH 531 (3) Electives (3) BCH 698 (1) BCH 699 (1) 
BCH 699 (1) BCH 699 (1) Select Advisor 
Year 2 
Electives (3) Electives (3) Electives (3) | BCH 699 (12) 
BCH 597 (1) BCH 597 (1) BCH 597 (1) 
BCH 699 (8) BCH 699 (8) BCH 699 (8) 

Ethics Crs “Dissertation proposal 


*Or whenever the course is offered during the academic year. 
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Year 3 
BCH 597 (1) BCH 597 (1) BCH 597 (1) 
BCH 699 (11) BCH 699 (11) BCH 699 (11) 


BCH 699 (12) 


Subsequent years: BCH 699 (12) each quarter (unless further electives are 
also taken) until successful dissertation defense. 


Statute of limitations and Leaves of Absence. A student must 
complete his/her Ph.D. degree requirements within five (5) years of 
matriculating at Rush in the Department of Biochemistry, excluding 
any Leaves of Absence. Extensions of this limitation may be granted 
under unusual circumstances on a quarter-by-quarter basis upon 
petition to the Director of Educational Programs, who will act, based 
on the advice of the Graduate Program Committee 


Extramural experience. Selected students will have an opportu- 
nity to spend one quarter in a basic science research laboratory in 
an industrial organization or another recognized research institu- 
tion of higher learning in the U.S. or Europe. It is expected that work 
in the extramural laboratory will aid the student in his/her disserta- 
tion research work. The students will be selected for this experi- 
ence upon written application to the Director of Educational Pro- 
grams through guidelines established by the Department. 


Concurrent M.D. / D.P.M. and Ph.D. programs. A student who 
has been admitted to, or is currently attending Rush Medical Col- 
lege, may apply for admission to the concurrent M.D.-Ph.D. pro- 
gram in the Department of Biochemistry. The program is tailored to 
each individual student's needs. Normally, the student first com- 
pletes the required pre-clinical courses at Rush Medical College 
and passes Step 1 of the USMLE. The student may then begin work 
in the Graduate Program, which should require no more than 3 
additional years. Following the completion of graduate work, the 
student resumes his/her studies in the clinical clerkships. Resump- 
tion of the M.D. program is permitted only upon assurances by the 
Department of Biochemistry that the Ph.D. work has been com- 
pleted. Alternately, the medical student may complete the medical 
college requirements for graduation before starting work toward 
the Ph.D. degree. The participant in the concurrent M.D.-Ph.D. pro- 
gram will be expected to fulfill the requirements set by the Creden- 
tials Subcommittee of the Graduate Program Committee. This would 
include formal course requirements at the appropriate level, pass- 
ing of the Preliminary Examination, and submission of a high quality 
dissertation based on original research work. Many formal course 
requirements for the Ph.D. degree will be met by the Rush Medical 
College pre-clinical courses. It is expected that most if not all formal 
course requirements will be completed by the end of the first aca- 
demic year in the Program. The remainder of the student's time is 
expected to be spent in research activities. The M.D.-Ph.D. pro- 
gram must be completed within 7 years. Alternately, a student may 
enter the M.D.-Ph.D. program through the Medical College, which 
identifies a maximum of 2 M.D.-Ph.D. students per year at the time 
of their admission to Rush Medical College. Such students receive 
medical school tuition waivers for the fourth year of their medical 
education, providing they complete requirements for their Ph.D. 
degrees before resuming their third-year medical studies. The de- 
tails on this program may be obtained from the Office of the Dean of 
Rush Medical College. 


a 


Clinical Research (of the Division of Pharmacology) 


Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center is one of the largest 
university-based health care providers in the Midwest. Rush serves 
an extremely diverse patient population. The breadth of its served 
population offers Rush a unique opportunity for research as evi- 
denced by its 15 percent annual growth in grant dollars over the 
last 10 years and its commitment to clinical research. At Rush, the 
preclinical and clinical sciences are seamless with both interacting 
intensively at almost every level of its health care delivery pro- 
grams. The Master of Science in Clinical Research program is 
designed to capitalize on this interactive atmosphere and will in- 
volve didactic lectures, laboratory experiences, and clinical re- 
search opportunities taught by both clinical and basic research- 
ers. 


Career Goals and Objectives 


The clinical research program is designed to not only provide the 
important methodologies needed to carry out clinical research but 
to afford the candidate the possibility of picking an area of special 
interest where they can further develop specialized skills. Our 
program provides four such tracks: clinical pharmacology, popula- 
tion epidemiology, outcomes and effectiveness research, and ad- 
vanced Clinical trial analysis. This degree program seeks to attract 
candidates who have both a keen desire to pursue an academic 
career in their respective disciplines and an interest in learning the 
methodologies required to carry out clinical research studies. 


Admission 


Candidates for this program must hold a doctoral degree (e.g., 
M.D., Ph.D., Pharm.D., nursing doctorate) and have completed at 
least three years of clinical training in some area of medicine or 
surgery or related subspecialties. An application and at least three 
letters of recommendation must be submitted to the dean of The 
Graduate College by March 17 of the admission year. Transcripts 
must be submitted by the deadline. Selected candidates will be 
invited to interview either on site or by telephone. 


Curriculum 


The overall aim of the program is to have trainees acquire the 
knowledge and skills necessary to become competent clinical 
researchers who can apply the principles and methods required to 
design, implement and evaluate scientific investigations of clinical 
medicine. Specific learning objectives pertain to each of four tracts 
that trainees will pursue in the second year of the program, namely, 
outcomes research, advanced Clinical trials analysis, population 
epidemiology and clinical pharmacology. Most didactic sessions 
will be conducted as small group seminars. In addition, students 
are expected to perform at the highest level of graduate study with 
selected readings and independently collecting information from all 
sources, including the internet. The curriculum is structured to 
provide a group of required core courses over four quarters in the 
first year (26 quarter hours) and over three quarters in the second 
year (9 quarter hours) for a total of 35 quarter hours. Up to six 
quarter hours are available in the second year to complete prepa- 
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ration of the required thesis. Additionally, four separate elective 
tracks are available in the second year to complete the 48 quarter 
hour minimum requirement for the master’s degree. 


Academic Policies* 


All courses will be graded as pass/no-pass/honors. A trainee who 
receives a no-pass in a course will have an opportunity to retake 
the exam or rewrite the paper to reverse the no-pass grade. Re- 
gardless of grade on the retake, the trainee will not be eligible for an 
honors grade. Failure to remediate the no-pass grade will auto- 
matically require the cdvisory committee to review the trainee’s 
status and officially place the trainee on academic probation for a 
period of one quarter. In collaboration with the course director, the 
advisory committee will develop a remediation plan to ensure the 
trainee has mastery of the subject area covered. Failure in that 
process or receipt of a no-pass grade while on probation will result 
in termination from the program. 


“Additional policies listed in The Graduate College and Academic Information 
sections. 


Thesis Advisor Selection 


Additionally, during the first year, each trainee will identify an indi- 
vidual mentor/thesis advisor, and together they will decide upon a 
thesis project. Once the project is identified, the mentor and trainee 
will choose two other members to sit on the trainee’s thesis com- 
mittee. At least one of the members of the committee must be a 
member of the Department of Pharmacology, Section of Clinical 
Pharmacology, and the degree-granting department. The trainee 
and mentor will then choose a thesis committee chairman, who 
cannot be the trainee’s mentor according to the policies of The 
Graduate College. This chairman will oversee all aspects of the 
trainee’s matriculation. The trainee will then present the project to 
the thesis committee. Following discussion of the project, the com- 
mittee will agree about the expected minimal work needed to com- 
plete the thesis requirement. The trainee will prepare a three-page 
project proposal setting forth the general experimental design and 
agreed-upon completion requirements. All members of the com- 
mittee and the trainee will sign this document. It will then be submit- 
ted to the advisory committee for approval. Approval for the thesis 
must be obtained prior to July 1 of the second year. The trainee’s 
thesis committee, along with the trainee, will also commit to a 
second year tract and will inform the tract director prior to July 1st 
of the second year. 


Thesis Proposal 


The thesis project may take several forms. It must be a clinically 
oriented project in which the trainee clearly participates. In most 
cases, the project will be an original clinical study that is self- 
contained. In this case, the trainee will be expected to participate in 
all aspects of the research, including design (overall and statisti- 
cal), patient recruitment, informed consent acquisition, data col- 
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lection, data analyses, results interpretation, and manuscript prepa- 
ration or report preparation (in the case of a company contract). 
The project will subsequently be written up by the trainee accord- 
ing to Rush University format (approved by Rush University Li- 
brary Information Services) and approved (by signature) by the 
thesis committee. However, because of the short duration of the 
program (two years) it is not always possible for the trainee to 
participate in all aspects of an ongoing clinical project. In many 
cases, the trainee will only be able to conduct a portion of a larger 
clinical trial. If this is the case, the thesis committee and advisory 
committee will require assurances from the mentor (in writing) that 
the entire development of the project has been extensively dis- 
cussed with the trainee so that the trainee will gain a complete 
appreciation of the design process. In addition, a project that has 
already started must be completed within the intended two years 
of the program. This will ensure that the trainee will have access to 
the blinding codes for data analysis and interpretation as well as 
thesis preparation. In these cases, the appendix of the thesis will 
contain a clear statement of work performed by the trainee as well 
as the number of patients on which the trainee collected data. This 
must be at least one-half of the total patients enrolled. There are 
many such nationally-funded clinical trials at Rush in which a fellow 
could participate. Examples of such trials include the Women’s 
Health Initiative (WHI), The African-American Study of Kidney Dis- 
ease (AASK), Controlled Onset Verapamil Investigation of Cardio- 
vascular Endpoints (CONVINCE), Genetics of Hypertension 
(SCOR), WISH and ENRICHD trials of women going through the 
menopause and cardiovascular endpoints. Other than these trials 
in the Department of Preventive Medicine, there are many other 
such trials in both the Departments of Neurology and Surgery (see 
appendix, Table 2). Additionally, Dr. Denis Evans, a well-known 
population researcher, has ongoing nationally-funded studies in 
which the trainees could participate. 


Selected Ongoing Research Projects by the Faculty 


Clinical Pharmacology. Currently these are some of the ongoing 
funded projects by faculty. Fellows may chose to work on these or 
other established projects. Several projects are ongoing in clinical 
pharmacology and are indicative of the types of projects that will 
be available to candidates. These may be described as follows. 1) 
Autonomic dysfunction in patients with Parkinson’s Disease. Using 
a battery of autonomic tests (tilt table, cold pressor etc.) along with 
total plasma catecholamine levels taken at the time of these tests, 
we are attempting to develop a drug treatment plan for orthostasis 
in these patients. 2) Safety and tolerability of i.v. valproic acid in the 
treatment of status epilepticus. We are assessing valproate levels 
and performing continuous cardiac monitoring in patients already 
on valprotate to establish safety and tolerability at two different 
infusion rates. 3) Utilization of N-acetyl-cysteine (NAC) as a pre- 
dictive marker in patients at risk for liver transplants following 
acetaminophen overdose. We are testing the hypothesis that the 
kinetics of disappearance of NAC will predict those patients who 
will be successfully treated using NAC and thereby not require a 
liver transplant. These examples demonstrate not only the types of 
studies currently being performed but their breadth as well. Be- 
cause of the historical relationship between Pharmacology and 
Neurological Sciences, several of the current studies involve cen- 
tral nervous system studies. However, we have already begun to 
discuss studies with cardiology, infectious disease, pediatrics, and 
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psychiatry. 

Population Epidemiology. Between the ongoing nationally-funded 
projects of Dr. Denis Evans and Lynda Powell, trainees will have 
ample opportunity to participate in various aspects of these projects. 
The current projects include: A longitudinal study of day care in 
patients with Alzheimer’s disease; a population study of meno- 
pause in African-American women; epidemiology of Alzheimer’s 
disease in the United States: risk factors for the incidence of 
Alzheimer’s disease in a biracial community. Other ongoing projects 
include a study of behavioral intervention in the postmyocardial 
infarction period as well as a study that examines risk factors for 
weight gain in the peri and postmenopausal period. Clearly, there 
are enough activities from whence a trainee could choose. 


Advanced Clinical Research Analysis: A number of ongoing 
clinical trials provide the opportunity for the fellow to not only par- 
ticipate in such trials but to also devise hypotheses from available 
data so as to do a post hoc analysis to answer the question. 
Current ongoing national studies in the Department of Preventive 
Medicine include: the Women’s Health Initiative (WHI); the Antihy- 
pertensive Lipid Lowering Trial to Prevent Heart Attack (ALLHAT); 
the Controlled Onset Verapamil Investigation of Cardiovascular 
End Points (CONVINCE) study; the African-American Study of 
Kidney Disease and Hypertension (AASK) trial; the Genetics of 
Hypertension (SCOR); the Val-K and RENNAL trials. Additionally, 
numerous other ongoing trials exist in other departments of the 
institution such as oncology and neurology (Table 2, appendix) 


Outcomes and Effectiveness Research. The Institute on Out- 
comes Research at Rush is currently involved in multiple studies 
evaluating the efficacy of certain approaches to asthma and other 
common diseases. This includes the recent Patient Outcomes 
Research Team (PORT) Award granted to Dr. Kevin Weiss, Head 
of the Institute that related to the aforementioned project. Partici- 
pation in this track would give the trainee the opportunity to not 
only participate in a study but get a fair amount of experience with 
community based research and health care economics. 


Suggested Curricular Outlines 


Summer 

PHR 552 2 Introduction to the Regulatory Process 
PVM 5511 Ethics in Biomedical Research 

PVM 552 +3. Principles of Clinical Research & Epidemiology 
Fall 

PVM 546 3 _ Prin. of Biostatistics | 

PVM 553 3 _ Observational Epidemiology 

PVM 555 2 __ Introduction To Clinical Outcomes Research 
Winter 

PHR 556 2 _ Tools for Research 

PVM 547 3 _ Principles of Biostatistics II 

PVM 557. 2_~—s Clinical Trial Design | 

Spring 

PVM 554 3. Mgt. Eval and Stat Interpret of Clinical Trials 
PVM 558 2 _ Clincial Trial Design II 

PHR 593 1 Writing practicum 

PVM 555 2 __ Introduction To Clinical Outcomes Research 


ee 


Winter 

PHR 556 2_ Tools for Research 

PVM 547 3. Principles of Biostatistics II 
PVM 557 2 _ Clinical Trial Design | 
Spring 


PVM 554 3 Mgt. Eval and Stat Interpret of Clinical Trials 
PVM 558 2 _ Clincial Trial Design II 
PiitOOS saat Writing practicum 


Year 2 - Clinical Pharmacology Track 


Summer 

PHR 553. 2 Prin of Quantitative Assessment 

PHR 561 2 _ Drug Biotransformation 

PHR 571 1 Pharmacogenetics Readings 

PHR 595 2 Commercial Clin. Pharmacology Practicum 
Fall 

PHR 562 3 __ Toxicology/Drug-Drug Interaction/Poisoning 
PHR 573 1 Readings in Drug Abuse and Addiction 
PHR 595 2 Commercial Clin. Pharmacology Practicum 
PVM 559 2_ Research In Special Populations 

Winter 

PHR 581 Research Skills and Progress | 


1 
PHR 595 2 Commercial Clin. Pharmacology Practicum 
PVM 597 1-3 Clinical Research Thesis 

1-2 Elective 


Year 2 - Population Epidemiology Track 


Summer 

PHR 553 2_ =Prin of Quantitative Assessment 

PHR 567 2  #£Pharmacodynamics/kinetics 

PVM 561 2 _ Behavioral Approaches to Improve Compliance 
Fall 


PVM 559 2 _ Research In Special Populations 
PVM 562 3 _ Anal of a Cardiovascular Population Database 


Winter 

FAmia: Seg 4 Research Skills and Progress | 

PVM 563 2 _ Psychosocial Influences on Trial Outcomes 
PVM 597 1-3 Clinical Research Thesis 


Year 2 — Advanced Clinical Trials Analysis Track 


Summer 
PHR 553 + 2_~=~Prin of Quantitative Assessment 
PHR 567 2 _ Pharmacokinetics/Pharmacodynamics 
PVM 571 2 _ Meta-analysis of Clin. Trials 
Fall 
PVM 572 2 _ Advanced Logistic Regression Analysis 
PVM 559 2 _ Research In Special Populations 
1-2 Elective 
Winter 
PHR 581 Research Skills and Progress | 


1 
PVM 573 3 Econ. Eval. Of Medical Interventions 
PVM 597 =#1-3 Clinical Research Thesis 

1-2 Elective 
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Year 2 — Outcomes and Effectiveness Track 


Summer 
PHR 553 
PHR 567 
PVM 581 


Fall 
PVM 559 
PVM 582 


Winter 

PHR 581 
PVM 583 
PVM 584 
PVM 597 


MO MY ~Y 


wh ok Ne 


Prin of Quantitative Assessment 
Pharmacodynamics/kinetics 
Quality of Life Assessment 


Research In Special Populations 
Design of Research Outcome Studies 
Elective 


Research Skills and Progress | 

Critical Appraisal Of Outcomes Research 
Data sources for Outcomes Research 
Clinical Research Thesis 


Upon completion of the specialty track, trainees continue in the 
thesis course (PHR 597 or PVM 597) each term until public de- 
fense of the thesis and approval by the thesis committee and the 
Department of Pharmacology or Department of Preventive Medi- 
cine, depending on the track choice. 
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Division of Immunology 


Philosophy — 


The goal of this program is to train investigators who will contribute 
to the advancement in understanding immunological and virologi- 
cal mechanisms in health and disease. 


Admission 


Students who have received the baccalaureate, master’s, or doc- 
toral degree may apply. It is recommended that students wishing to 
enter the program should have achieved a high level of compe- 
tence in biology, mathematics, and chemistry. It is important that 
applicants be adequately prepared to engage directly in graduate 
study and research. Candidates usually enter the program in the 
fall quarter; applications should be submitted as early as possible 
and no later than April 1. Applications will be evaluated as they are 
received. Applicants for admission to the program will be evaluated 
by the departmental admissions committee. Considerations for 
admission will include overall academic record, the recommenda- 
tions of the sponsors, results of a recent Graduate Record Exami- 
nation, and the description of the applicant's own aspirations and 
interests. Personal interviews will be arranged for potential candi- 
dates after the preliminary screening. Students will be admitted into 
the program at levels other than first year only under exceptional 
circumstances; this will require approval by the faculty of the Divi- 
sion of Immunology and The Graduate College Council. 


Curriculum 


A core program of courses encompassing major aspects of im- 
munology and microbiology given concurrently with pre-thesis re- 
search comprises the first two years. The curriculum consists of 
two academic tracks, immunology or virology. Specialized courses 
and research training are offered in both areas. Courses in basic 
immunology, basic microbiology, virology, biochemistry, molecular 
genetics, molecular biochemistry and cell biology make up the first 
year core required of all students. In addition, immunology track 
students must take advanced immunology while virology track 
students are required to take advanced biochemistry. Elective 
courses include clinical immunology, medical microbiology, and 
special topics in host defense, membrane biochemistry, 
infammation, and others. A variety of elective courses from other 
divisions of Rush University are also available. 


Academic Policies* 


General Information. A minimum of three years of full-time study 
(four quarters per year) and research, or the equivalent in part 
time, is required to satisfy the residency requirements of this pro- 
gram. Upon admission, each student will be assigned by the pro- 
gram to an individual principal advisor who will be responsible for 
guiding the student's academic activities. During the first 12 to 24 
months the student will carry an academic program designed for 
his/her own requirements through frequent discussion with his/her 
principal advisor, and with the Graduate Advisory Committee. This 
program should provide the student with a thorough grounding in 
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immunology, microbiology, and appropriate related basic sciences 
and practical laboratory experience. Following the demonstration 
of competency in the areas encompassed by the core curriculum 
and other elective courses, and the acceptance of a dissertation 
proposal, students will then essentially devote themselves full time, 
with participation in general departmental activities, to their disser- 
tation research. The research program will be carried out under 
the guidance of a designated principal advisor and a dissertation 
committee. Following agreement by the student, advisor, and dis- 
sertation committee that a suitable stage in the research program 
has been reached, the student will prepare and present a disser- 
tation demonstrating the ability to carry out research and make 
contributions to the area of investigation. All students must meet 
the basic requirements of The Graduate College. Passage of the 
preliminary examination, as partial fulfillment for entrance into can- 
didacy for the Ph.D. degree is dependent upon demonstrated com- 
petence in the fields of immunology or virology. This can be achieved 
by participating in the recommended program of lecture and tuto- 
rial courses of both a basic and advanced nature that may be 
supplemented by independent study. Other requirements, as speci- 
fied by the student’s dissertation advisory committee, may be met 
by completion of lecture, tutorial, or laboratory courses in other 
divisions of The Graduate College. 


Courses in pharmacology, histology, pathology and statistics are 
considered relevant to training in immunology and virology; these 
are available as part of the student’s academic program but are not 
considered essential for all students. It is anticipated that courses 
in some subjects considered essential for a particular student’s 
academic program would not be available in The Graduate Col- 
lege. Such requirements may be met either by special arrange- 
ment with the faculty of other institutions or by enrolling in such 
courses available at other institutions within the geographical area. 
Faculty assistance in the identification of these courses and sup- 
porting tutorial instruction will be arranged. Involvement also is 
required in the immunology/microbiology department research 
conferences and journal clubs. 


Assessment of Progress. The academic progress of each stu- 
dent is continuously assessed by each faculty member with whom 
the student has worked. Instructors are free to use whichever 
system of assessment they wish to apply, provided their criteria 
are made explicit. To be in good standing, a student must maintain 
a cumulative grade point average of 3.0 (A=4.0) or better. A stu- 
dent whose cumulative GPA falls below 3.0 will be placed on pro- 
bation. A student on probation must attain a cumulative GPA of 3.0 
within two quarters (excluding summer quarter). A student who 
receives a grade of C in more than two required courses will also 
be placed on probation. For any student on probation, failure to 
regain good academic standing within two quarters constitutes 
grounds for dismissal. Evaluation of the overall progress of a stu- 
dent is based on reports received annually from the principal advi- 
sor and the dissertation advisory committee. The reports describe 
the status of academic achievement, the progress of research 
and laboratory activities, and identify projected requirements for 
the remainder of the program. It should be stressed that the pur- 


pose of such assessment and examination is primarily to aid the 
student in achieving academic goals by determining depth of un- 
derstanding of the several areas of study and, when necessary, 
by identifying problems in order to enlist the aid of other faculty to 
assist the student in his/her training. Considerable importance in 
this continuous assessment is placed on the student's ability to 
communicate. Guided development of the skills required for both 
literary and verbal presentation of knowledge and ideas, as well as 
their formulation, is an important responsibility of the faculty in this 
program. 


Preliminary Examination. A written preliminary examination is 
given at the end of the first year of study. This examination covers 
the recommended core program and successful completion is 
required for proceeding into candidacy. 


Graduate Advisory Committee. A committee consisting of three 
elected faculty members, the head of the admissions committee, 
the chairperson of the Department of Immunology/ Microbiology 
and the division director (appointed by the chairman) shall partici- 
pate in the administration of this program. The functions of this 
committee are: to assist each student in the design of an appropri- 
ate academic program; to guide both the student and faculty in 
advisor selection and in the appointment of the dissertation advi- 
sory and dissertation examination committees; to ensure the con- 
tinued satisfactory progress of the student; and to initiate any 
necessary changes in or additions to this program. The Graduate 
Advisory Committee also shall review annually the progress of 
each student throughout the program and shall report annually to 
the faculty of the division on the progress of each student. 


*Additional policies listed in The Graduate College and Academic Information 
sections. 


Dissertation Advisory Committee and Dissertation Proposal. 
Concurrent with the development of a research program and within 
10 quarters of admission, the following three steps should be taken 
and accepted by the Graduate Advisory Committee for the stu- 
dent to continue in the program: 


1. Formulation of a dissertation advisory committee that shall have 
five or six members including the principal advisor, three or four 
faculty members, and one outside individual with recognized ex- 
pertise in the candidate’s field of interest, selected jointly by the 
candidate and principal advisor. The outside individual, not of the 
division, should be a faculty member of an institution of higher 
education, active in research in the student’s area of investigation 
and willing to maintain active contact with and advise the commit- 
tee and student concerning the progress of research training for 
the duration of the candidacy. When additional advisors are re- 
quired, these also shall be members of the dissertation advisory 
committee. The chairperson of this committee shall be an active 
member of the Department of Immunology/Microbiology. Each stu- 
dent will be required to meet with his/her dissertation advisory 
committee every six months. 


2. Presentation to and acceptance by the dissertation advisory 
committee of a dissertation proposal that should constitute a schol- 
arly outline of work intended, leading to research that will contrib- 
ute to existing knowledge. The proposal should include a review of 
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the relevant literature and a detailed outline of the proposed re- 
search demonstrating an understanding of the technical and theo- 
retical aspects of the experimental protocols. The student will be 
required to defend this proposal before the dissertation advisory 
committee and, if indicated, the Graduate Advisory Committee. 
This document is considered a blueprint for a suitable dissertation 
project at the time it is prepared and accepted. Changes in project 
or strategy during the student's dissertation research may be made 
with the approval of the advisor and the dissertation advisory 
committee. 


3. Successful completion of coursework identified in the student’s 
academic program and adequate performance in a written prelimi- 
nary examination administered by the Graduate Advisory Com- 
mittee. 


Dissertation. Following admission to candidacy the student shall 
devote full time to research activities under the guidance of the 
principal advisor and dissertation advisory committee and shall be 
actively involved in all the scholarly pursuits of the Department of 
Immunology/ Microbiology, including tutorials, seminars and jour- 
nal clubs. The student is expected to seek opportunities to gain 
experience in teaching and to be involved in the teaching activities 
of the faculty to the extent that this does not interfere with the 
progress of the research program. A student must demonstrate 
research accomplishment and written communication skills by 
submitting two or more first-author research papers to refereed 
journals. The manuscripts may be incorporated into the student’s 
dissertation. Following at least four quarters of research activity 
and agreement by the student and the dissertation advisory com- 
mittee that research progress is such that a dissertation may be 
prepared and presented, the Graduate Advisory Committee shall 
be notified. At least three months prior to the expected date of 
completion, a timetable will be set by the Graduate Advisory Com- 
mittee providing a deadline for submission of the dissertation and 
times for presentation and defense of the dissertation. Additional 
examinations also may be required and a timetable will be estab- 
lished for these. 


The Graduate Advisory Committee will appoint a dissertation ex- 
amination committee for each candidate. The examination com- 
mittee shall be composed of the dissertation advisory committee 
of the student and any additional members of the faculty of The 
Graduate College deemed appropriate. The dissertation examin- 
ing committee may, through consultation with the Graduate Advi- 
sory Committee, request evaluation of the written dissertation by 
at least one scientist (external examiner) of international stature in 
the field of investigation who is not affiliated with Rush University. 
The role of the dissertation examination committee is to evaluate 
the student based on the following: presentation and general de- 
fense of the scientific basis of the dissertation in an open lecture; 
reports of any external examiner(s) concerning the standard of 
scholarly research presented in the dissertation and an oral de- 
fense before the examining committee and approval of the written 
dissertation. 


The dissertation examination committee may request additional 
examination of the student or evaluation of the dissertation before 
a recommendation on approval is made to the Graduate Advisory 
Committee. Upon agreement that the student has satisfactorily 
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met the requirements for the award of the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy, the chairman of the dissertation examining committee 
and the program director communicates their recommendation to 
The Graduate Gollege. If within ten quarters following entrance into 
candidacy the student has not submitted a dissertation or the dis- 
sertation advisory committee has failed to notify of an intent to 
submit a dissertation, the Graduate Advisory Committee may as- 
sume the role of dissertation advisory committee to evaluate the 
progress of the student and suggest modifications that would en- 
able candidacy requirements to be completed within one calendar 
year. It is expected that students will complete the program in less 
(generally four or five years) than the seven-year maximum period 
specified by The Graduate College. Requests to the division direc- 
tor and The Graduate College Council for extension of enrollment 
beyond this period will be considered only under exceptional cir- 
cumstances. 


Research Activities 


Areas of current interest in which research training is offered in- 
clude the immunobiology of the inflammatory response; the comple- 
ment system, with special emphasis upon C-reactive protein and 
the acute phase response, and the proteins related to amyloid; 
mechanisms of complement activation by endotoxin, the control of 
the complement attack mechanisms and the pathophysiology of 
complement deficiencies; immunopharmacology, cellular immunol- 
ogy, particularly cell-mediated mechanisms in inflammation; 
immunobiology of transplantation; growth factors and receptors; 
the molecular genetics of antibody formation; mechanisms underly- 
ing the allergic response; immune interactions of cells and mem- 
branes. The training in virology, includes transcription, replication, 
and final assembly of negative strand RNA viruses, cellular recep- 
tors for human hepatitis B virus, the immunopathogenesis of AIDS; 
and the molecular pathogenesis of avian reoviruses which cause 
arthritis. The application of basic research to questions of human 
health and disease is a general commitment of the faculty of this 
program. The current annotated departmental research report is 
available on request. 


Service and Clinical Activities 


In addition to offering the graduate program and conducting active 
research programs, the department teaches immunology and mi- 
crobiology to medical students, offers an allergy/immunology resi- 
dency program, and maintains a close affiliation with the hospital's 
Clinical immunology and microbiology laboratory. 
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Division of Medical Physics 


Philosophy 


The Division of Medical Physics offers two programs of study and 
research leading to graduate degrees: Master of science with a 
major in radiological sciences. Doctor of philosophy with medical 
physics as the area of interest. The faculty members of the division 
are active in theoretical and experimental research in medical 
physics and its clinical applications. The faculty’s diverse interests 
allows the division to offer graduate degree programs that can 
satisfy students’ interests in several areas of medical physics: 


Dosimetry 

Imaging applied to medicine 
Radiation sources 

Physics of radiation therapy 
Physics of diagnostic radiology 
Physics of nuclear medicine 
Radiation protection 


In addition to the degree programs, the division offers postdoctoral 
training in medical physics for individuals who have doctorates in 
physics, physical science or engineering. The division also per- 
mits students at large to register for course work. 


Admission 


In addition to the basic requirements established by the Graduate 
College, the Division of Medical Physics has requirements for 
admission to its programs. 


Radiological Sciences Master of Science Program. The divi- 
sion director and the admissions committee initially evaluates ap- 
plicants for admission to the program and considers the applicant's 
overall academic record, recommendations, scientific research 
interests and previous ability to pursue independent studies suc- 
cessfully. The program director also determines whether additional 
supporting evidence would aid evaluation of the application and, if 
so, will request more information from the applicant. The committee 
may also request an interview. The Graduate Record Examination 
(GRE), is not required, although it is highly recommended that 
applicants take the verbal, quantitative and appropriate advanced 
tests. Further information about the GRE may be obtained from the 
Educational Testing Service, P.O. Box 6004, Princeton, N.J. 
08541-6004. Applications for admission are accepted by the divi- 
sion for any quarter of the year. Applicants to the program should 
have received an M.D. or D.D.S. degree from an accredited institu- 
tion prior to enrolling in the program. The studies required for the 
master’s degree may be carried out concurrently with a residency 
program provided prior approval is given by the chairman of the 
department in which the resident is being trained. A cumulative 
grade point average of 3.0 (A = 4.0) is required. 


Medical Physics Doctor of Philosophy Program. The Division 
of Medical Physics seeks students interested in research and 
teaching and who show a capacity for independent study in their 
undergraduate or graduate education. The division director and 
the admissions committee initially evaluate applicants for admis- 


sion. The division director will determine if additional supporting 
evidence would aid evaluation of the application and may request 
more information. The director may also request an interview. 


All applicants must meet the following criteria for admission: 


e Hold a bachelor of science degree in physics, or a bachelor 
of science or engineering degree with a minor in physics, 
from an accredited college or university. 

e Complete course work in physics: mechanics, optics, 
atomic and uclear physics, thermody namics and quantum 
mechanics. If the student is deficient in physics courses, 
additional courses will be required. 

e Completed one year of college chemistry with a laboratory 
component. This requirement may be satisfied within the 
Ph.D. program. 

e Have a cumulative grade point average of 3.0 (A= 4.0) in 
college work. 

e Have a cumulative GPA of at least 3.0 in all college science 
courses. 

e Have prior success in pursuing independent study. 

e Submit Test of English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL) 
results if applicants are foreign students. 

e Submit results of the GRE taken within the last three years. 
The division recommends that students also submit the 
GRE subject examination in physics. 

e Three letters of recommendation from previous college or 
university instructors. 

e A written description of scientific research interests. 


Applications are accepted for enrollment in all quarters of the year. 
Incoming students with no graduate training should apply for the 
fall quarter and be scheduled for required courses. Applications for 
the fall quarter are accepted until Feb. 15th. Decisions are sent to 
the applicant by May 1st. Late applications for the fall quarter may 
be accepted if space is available. Students with medical physics 
and research experience may apply for admission to enroll during 
any quarter of the year. 


Curriculum 


Radiological Sciences Master of Science Program. The stud- 
ies required for the master’s degree may be taken concurrently 
with the residency program, provided prior approval is given by 
the chairman of the department in which the resident is being 
trained. Full-time students should complete the master of science 
degree in one calendar year. Part-time students will, of course, 
require more time. Each student will submit a thesis on his or her 
research and will take a final examination in defense of the thesis. 


Medical Residents in Therapeutic Radiology. The following 
courses are required for medical residents in therapeutic radiol- 
ogy: MPH 457, 458, 481, 482, 483, 484, 492, 531 and 598. The 
sequence of courses MPH 501, 502 and 503 may be chosen as 
electives in the master’s degree program. 
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Medical Residents in Diagnostic Radiology and Nuclear Medi- 
cine. The following courses are required for medical residents in 
diagnostic radiology and nuclear medicine: MPH 457, 458, 460, 
461, 464, 465, 471, 475, 490 and 598. The sequence of courses 
MPH 501, 502 and 503 may be chosen as electives in the master’s 
degree program. Other electives are available at Rush University. 


Medical Physics Doctor of Philosophy Program. The Ph.D. 
program is intended to be completed in four to five years of full-time 
study beyond the bachelor’s degree. The minimum residency re- 
quirement established by The Graduate College is eight quarters 
of full-time enrollment. During the first year, the student will be 
committed to completing required coursework and any deficien- 
cies. During the second and later years, required courses will be 
completed, and the student will be encouraged to enroll in appro- 
priate advanced courses within The Graduate College. Ordinarily, 
research begins near the end of the second year, and it will con- 
tinue as the primary activity throughout the third and later years. 
The following courses are required: 


e MPH 457, 458, 461, 463, 471, 501, 502, 503, 505, 506 (A, B 
and C), 531, 565, 590, 699, 

e one course in physiology, 

e one course in anatomy (ANA 592), 

e and one course in electronic circuits. 


The following are elective courses given by the Division of Medical 
Physics: MPH 465, 475, 481, 484, 486, 504, 542, 566, 581, 582 
and 583. Students may choose other electives at Rush University. 


Academic Policies* 


Master of Science in Radiological Sciences. A minimum of 48 
quarter hours of required courses, including research, is required 
for the Master of Science degree with a major in radiological sci- 
ences. Of these, a minimum of 18 quarter hours of medical phys- 
ics courses, excluding research, is required. A minor is not neces- 
sary in this program. Students must maintain a minimum GPA of 
3.0. The maximum amount of medical physics credit acceptable 
for transfer from another institution is 12 quarter hours. There is no 
foreign language requirement. The time limit for completing the 
program is five years. 


Academic Progression. The graduate program director acts as 
academic advisor to each new student. The director determines 
the course schedule with students and monitors their progress. 
Soon after entry, the students select the area of research they 
wish to consider for their master’s theses. Each student seeks out 
a faculty member of the Division of Medical Physics who will be- 
come his or her scientific advisor. The advisor and student as- 
semble an advisory committee of five members, at least three of 
whom are on The Graduate College faculty. The advisor serves as 
chairman of the advisory committee. The committee is responsible 
for adapting continued coursework to the student’s needs and for 
providing advice and evaluation at all stages of the graduate pro- 
gram. 


Specifically, the committee will evaluate the student's thesis pro- 
posal, thesis and performance at the thesis defense. Before begin- 
ning the specific thesis research, the student must present a de- 
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tailed proposal, including a literature review, to the advisory com- 
mittee. At that time, the student will be required to give an oral 
defense of the study that demonstrates his/her understanding of 
the study’s goals and methods. When the committee is satisfied 
with the proposal, the student may begin the research project. 
Although the major advisor will closely supervise the research, it is 
the student's responsibility to attain the research goals. 


Thesis Defense. The thesis is a scholarly work based on an 
original project. Its format and review by the advisory committee 
and dean must comply with the requirements of The Graduate 
College. Oral defense of the thesis serves as the final examination 
in partial completion of the requirements for the master’s degree. 
The examining committee includes a minimum of five faculty mem- 
bers approved by the department advisory committee. At least 
three examiners, including the student’s principal and associate 
advisors, are selected from within the division. Two examiners 
may be selected from outside the division, preferably, though not 
necessarily, from outside the University. Distinguished scientists 
may be invited as guests of the division to examine the thesis and 
to participate in the final defense. 


Passing the final examination is based upon the recommendation 
of the majority of the examiners. If the student fails to pass the final 
examination, the student may appeal to the dean of The Graduate 
College. 


Medical Physics Doctor of Philosophy Program. 

A minimum of 40 quarter hours of medical physics courses (ex- 
cluding research) must be completed successfully. Additionally, at 
least 18 quarter hours of minor course credit are required. A total 
of 150 quarter hours of academic credit is required for the Ph.D. 
degree. A maximum of 60 quarter hours of transfer credit will be 
accepted. There is no foreign language requirement. 


Academic Progression. The graduate program director func- 
tions as academic advisor to each new student during the first 
year. During this time, the director determines course schedules 
with students and monitors their progress. Toward the end of the 
first year, students take a qualifying examination covering basic 
physics, therapeutic and imaging physics, radiation protection, 
transfer function analysis, and current topics discussed during the 
medical physics seminar series. This examination includes written 
and oral components. Based on the results of the qualifying exami- 
nation and performance in coursework, students may be permit- 
ted to continue in the program without conditions. If a student's 
performance is poor, he or she may either be permitted to continue 
with added requirements or dismissed from the University. 


During the second year, the student selects the area of research 
he or she wishes to consider for the Ph.D. dissertation. The student 
should seek out a faculty member of the Division of Medical Phys- 
ics who will act as the scientific advisor. The advisor and student 
assemble a dissertation committee of no fewer than five members, 
at least three of whom are on The Graduate College faculty. The 
department advisory committee must approve the membership of 
the dissertation committee. 


Toward the end of the second year, the student is expected to take 
a preliminary oral examination. This examination is given only after 


the student has completed all required courses and eliminated all 
deficiencies. At the oral examination, the student is required to: 


e Demonstrate competency in general and clinical medical 
physics 

e Demonstrate adequate knowledge in medical physics 

e Defend the research proposal 

e Show his or her understanding of the proposed study's 
goals and methods 


The dissertation committee conducts the oral examination. The 
student's level of performance on this examination determines 
whether he or she is admitted to candidacy for the Ph.D. degree. 
Students failing to gain admission to candidacy may be retested 6 
to 12 months after the original examination date. The student may 
begin and register for dissertation research after admission to 
candidacy. The dissertation committee meets with the student pe- 
riodically to review progress and provide feedback. The major 
advisor closely supervises the research, but it is the student’s 
responsibility to attain the research goals. 


Dissertation. The dissertation is a scholarly work based on an 
original project. Its format and review by the dissertation commit- 
tee and dean must comply with the requirements of The Graduate 
College. The public presentation and oral defense of the disserta- 
tion serve as the final examination in partial completion of the 
requirements for the Ph.D. degree. Distinguished scientists out- 
side of Rush may be invited as guests of the division to examine 
the dissertation and to participate in the final oral defense. The 
dissertation committee examiners recommend whether a student 
passes the final examination. 


Grievances. The department advisory committee, at the request 
of a student, will resolve a grievance between the student and 
faculty concerning: 


e Course grade and preliminary examination results that may 
result in the student's dismissal 

e Unreasonable delay in completing the dissertation research 

e Failure to pass final oral defense of the dissertation 


The student may appeal the decision of the department advisory 
committee to The Graduate College Council and to the dean, ac- 
cording to The Graduate College policies and procedures. 


*Additional policies listed in The Graduate College and Academic Information sections. 


Research Activities 


e Study of basic mechanisms by which radiation transfers en- 
ergy to biological and chemical materials 


e Development of new techniques for directing and measuring 
various radiations used in the detection, diagnosis and treat 
ment of cancer 


e Application of radioactive tracers to diagnosis and to the study 
of metabolic processes 
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e Optimization of physical parameters for specific studies in 
diagnostic medical imaging including radiology, computerized 
radiography and tomography, as well as nuclear magnetic 
resonance imaging and radionuclide imaging and dosimetry 
in radiation therapy, radiation protection, radiobiology and 
hyper-thermia 


Rush University annually issues a report that summarizes re- 
search projects of the entire faculty. 
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Division of Neurosciences 


Philosophy 


The Division of Neurosciences of The Graduate College offers 
interdisciplinary education in the field of neuroscience at the doc- 
toral level to prepare students for careers in teaching and re- 
search. The diversity of interest and expertise among the faculty of 
the division provides students with educational and research op- 
portunities in neurophysiology, neuroanatomy, behavioral neuro- 
science, neuropharmacology, neuro-chemistry, cell and molecu- 
lar biology, all of which are important for the understanding of the 
functions of the central nervous system. The resources at Rush 
and in the Department of Neurological Sciences allow students the 
unique opportunity to carry out independent research on the basic 
neurobiological substrates of various neurological disorders. 


Admission 


Designed for students interested in teaching and interdisciplinary 
research careers in the neurosciences, the program also accepts 
students with an undergraduate or medical degree as well as other 
professional students wishing to pursue graduate study. Students 
are admitted for entry during the fall quarter of a given academic 
year. Applicants for admission are evaluated by an admissions 
committee chaired by the Director of the division. Candidates are 
required to provide three letters of recommendation written by 
individuals who know them academically. Consideration for admis- 
sion includes the applicant’s overall academic record, the quality of 
the recommendations, his/her motivation and ability to pursue in- 
dependent studies and the description of the applicant’s scientific 
research interests. Minimal admission criteria to the program are 
consistent with the general requirements of The Graduate College 
and include a score of at least 1,500 on the Graduate Record 
Examination and a grade point average of at least 3.0. 


Curriculum 


Courses. The program is preceptor based. The study and re- 
search schedule outlined below should be completed within four to 
five years of full-time study beyond the bachelor’s degree. The 
minimal residence requirement established by The Graduate Col- 
lege, which is eight quarters of full-time enrollment of at least 12 
credit hours per quarter, is followed. During the first two years, 
students are expected to complete required course work and 
deficiencies, if any. First year required courses consist of the 
medical college neurobiology (NEU 451) and physiology (PHY 451 
and PHY 452) courses. Graduate students are expected to re- 
ceive a grade of at least B in these courses. In addition, a graduate 
student’s committee will advise the student regarding the two addi- 
tional basic science courses offered by the medical school (or The 
Graduate College) to be chosen from among neuropharmacology, 
biochemistry, various courses offered in cell and molecular biol- 
ogy, immunology and microbiology depending on background and 
need for thesis research. In the summer quarter of the first year of 
study and the fall of the second year, all students are required to 
enroll in and pass a statistics and experimental design course. 
During the first two years of study, students rotate through various 
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laboratories involved in the program and learn certain techniques 
commonly in use in neuroscience laboratories. The requirement is 
mastery of four techniques outside any of those used by the stu- 
dent in his/her research. The major required course in the second 
year of study is an Advanced Neuroscience Proseminar (NEU 
591) taught jointly by participating faculty. A seminar format is used 
that encourages extensive discussion and student participation. A 
course entitled “Selected Topics in Neuroscience” (NEU 690) is 
available to advanced students (in their third or fourth year of 
residence) for credit. The offerings in this course change from 
year to year depending on demand and interest, and the course is 
taught by different faculty members. In addition to coursework, 
students are encouraged to participate in and carry out indepen- 
dent research in their first two years of residence. 


Academic Policies* 


Students are required to pass a combination of oral and written 
comprehensive examinations toward the end of the second year 
and after completion of the required coursework. Students failing 
the comprehensive examinations, are given a second chance six 
months later. A second failure results in termination. Throughout 
the first two years of required course work, students whose grade 
point average falls below 3.0 will be placed on academic probation. 
A student who completes the comprehensive examinations suc- 
cessfully is admitted to candidacy and qualifies for the Ph.D. dis- 
sertation proposal defense. Students choose a preceptor to su- 
pervise their research during the first year of residence. The pre- 
ceptor and the student gather an advisory committee which is 
chaired by a core faculty member of the program, and includes the 
preceptor and three other members, one from within the program, 
one from another division within the institution, and one neurosci- 
entist from another institution. The thesis proposal should be in the 
format of an NIH grant application and will be defended before the 
advisory committee. The rest of the student’s time in residence is 
spent on the Ph.D. dissertation research. Each student disserta- 
tion is evaluated by a neuroscientist from another institution who is 
an expert in the specific area of research. 


*Additional policies listed in The Graduate College and Academic Information 
sections. 


Research Activities 


The background and expertise of the faculty cover a broad range 
of fields within the neurosciences such as behavioral and cogni- 
tive neuroscience, neurophysiology, neuroanatomy, neuro- psy- 
chopharmacology, cell and molecular biology, etc. Research among 
the faculty is especially strong in the following areas: transplanta- 
tion and regeneration; the neurobiological bases of normal memory 
and of its dysfunction; aging; the neurobiological bases of degen- 
erative disorders, such as Alzheimer’s disease and Parkinson’s 
disease; movement control; and the pathophysiology of epilepsy 
and visual physiology. Thus, depending on interest, numerous in- 
terdisciplinary research areas are available to the student. 


Division of Pharmacology 
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The Graduate Division of Pharmacology offers three degree programs. These include a doctoral program and two distinct master’s degree programs. 


Philosophy 


The Doctor of Philosophy and Master of Science programs offer 
training in pharmacology and biomedical research. We believe that 
a sound training in medical pharmacology and pharmacokinetics 
should be integral to a pharmacology research degree. All stu- 
dents are initially trained in medical pharmacology and pharmaco- 
kinetics. A student then does research in a selected area of the 
biomedical sciences. During the course of the research, emphasis 
is placed on developing the student’s understanding and commu- 
nication of the research. The ultimate outcome of the research 
experience is the development of an independent investigator who 
has the necessary scientific skills and credentials to pursue a 
career in either an industrial or academic setting. The Master of 
Science in Clinical Research addresses the need for clinical sci- 
entists. The training offered in this program equips clinicians with 
the necessary skills and knowledge to conduct and assess clini- 
cal trials and interventions. This program offers clinicians the op- 
portunity to gain experience in conducting and evaluating clinical 
trials. The program involves both the Division of Pharmacology 
and the Department of Preventive Medicine to assure a truly inter- 
disciplinary experience. Clinicians who have completed this pro- 
gram have the expertise to organize, conduct and evaluate clinical 
trials. (See Graduate College - Clinical Research Program) 


Ph.D. in Pharmacology 


Admission Requirements. Most applicants should consider fall 
quarter entry into the program to begin the recommended 
coursework sequence. However, applicants with previous research 
experience and a clearly identified research training plan may 
apply for entry at any time of the year. In addition to the basic 
requirements established by The Graduate College, the division 
has the following requirements for admission to its program: 


e A degree from an accredited college which includes a background in 
biological, physical or quantitative sciences 


e Recommended prerequisites include courses in biology, cellular 
biology, molecular biology, physics, chemistry, organic chemistry, 
physical chemistry and mathematics, including calculus. Upper level 
biochemistry courses are highly recommended 


e Academic transcripts from all baccalaureate and post-baccalaureate 
educational experiences. These should provide evidence of excellent 
academic performance, which will usually be expressed by a minimal 
grade point average of 3.0 overall and 3.5 in science courses (A = 
4.0) 


e Aclear, concise expression of the applicant’s interests and goals 


e Three letters of recommendation from science faculty who can 
evaluate the character of the applicant. 


Applications are evaluated by the director and the Admissions 
Committee, whose recommendation is based on several factors. 
All prior academic experience and the letters of recommendation 
will be evaluated for an indication of the applicant’s potential for 
success as a graduate student. The statement by the applicant 
describing goals and motivation will be studied to determine the 


compatibility between the applicant’s requirements and the capa- 
bilities of the graduate program. With rare exceptions, applicants 
will be required to appear for an interview with faculty members 
before admission to the program. 


Curriculum 


In the first year, the student takes required courses and begins 
research training. The research project is further developed in the 
second year and the student completes required courses. The 
student must pass a comprehensive exam at the end of the sec- 
ond year covering all aspects of pharmacology. Research is the 
primary activity of subsequent years, but elective courses are 
taken to provide the appropriate research tools and to establish a 
strong base of knowledge in the selected research area. 


Courses. The first two years of the program stress instruction in 
molecular biology, cell biology, and pharmacology. Required 
courses include Medical Pharmacology (PHR 501 and 502), Phar- 
macokinetics (PHR 551), Cell Biology (BCH 531), Molecular Biol- 
ogy (MIC 523), bioethics and statistics. A student is also required 
to take at least 12 hours of additional elective courses. Additional 
courses include specialty pharmacology topics as well as sys- 
tems physiology, biochemistry, immunology/microbiology and oth- 
ers. The selection of the elective courses is highly individualized 
and is based on the research project, student interest, and previ- 
ous academic accomplishments. 


Research. During the first and second years, the student selects 
a research project in conjunction with a faculty mentor. The student 
and mentor then select a committee of faculty to guide the student's 
research activities. This committee approves the proposed re- 
search project and determines when the student has completed 
his/her dissertation. The research project is designed to advance 
knowledge in a specific discipline and to yield “first author’ scien- 
tific publications for the student. Research internships at pharma- 
ceutical companies are also available to the students and are 
designed to enhance the research activities of the student. 


Academic Advisor/Principal Advisor. The graduate division di- 
rector functions as the academic advisor to the student during the 
first year. The director, during this time, determines the course 
schedule with the student and monitors the student’s progress. 
Beginning in the first year, the student is expected to gain labora- 
tory experience. This activity is intended to lead to the definition of 
research interests and to the selection of a principal advisor or 
mentor from the faculty of the Division of Pharmacology. The advi- 
sor then accepts the supervisory role in the development of the 
student as a scientific investigator. 


Qualifying Exams. At the end of the second year, the student will 
be expected to complete and pass qualifying exams. Written ex- 
ams will last two full days and cover all aspects of pharmacology 
through essay questions provided by the faculty. Each exam ques- 
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tion will be graded by at least two faculty and reviewed by a faculty 
committee. Passing the comprehensive exam allows the student 
to move on to the research phase. 


Dissertation Research Committee. The student and mentor se- 
lect a research committee according to the policies of the Pharma- 
cology graduate program and Rush University. This committee 
advises the student and evaluates the dissertation and can be 
constituted at anytime prior to the beginning of the research phase. 
The committee includes the student’s mentor/advisor and one out- 
side faculty member that may be from another Rush department 
or other institution according to Rush University policy. Additional 
faculty may be from the Department of Pharmacology at Rush or 
from Rush faculty members located at pharmaceutical compa- 
nies. A majority of the members of the five-member committee 
must be faculty with full-time appointments at Rush. The director of 
the Pharmacology graduate division, and the chairman of the Phar- 
macology department may serve as ex officio members of the 
committee. The chair of this committee, who cannot be the student’s 
mentor/advisor, will be chosen at the first committee meeting and 
will preside at all subsequent meetings and arrange for a timely 
completion of the dissertation work. The dissertation committee 
strives for consensus in all its actions. However a majority vote of 
the committee’s membership is sufficient for all activities except 
the final approval of the dissertation. 


Dissertation Proposal Presentation. The student will propose a 
series of publication grade research projects. The research projects 
will include an exhaustive literature review, clear objectives for the 
project, detailed methods, a critical preview of the potential results, 
and an evaluation of the potential impact of the project. The pro- 
posal will be written and will take the form of an NIH grant applica- 
tion. The proposal will also be presented to the faculty in a public 
forum and this will constitute the oral exam. The dissertation pro- 
posal must be approved by the student’s committee and forms the 
basis for the student’s continued research. The dissertation com- 
mittee must meet at least twice before the student is considered 
for matriculation. Upon completion of all experiments agreed to by 
the dissertation committee, the student will present the disserta- 
tion to the University in written form (approved by the Rush Librar- 
ian) and present the work in a public one-hour lecture attended by 
the dissertation committee and faculty of the University. The dis- 
sertation committee then meets in closed session to approve the 
dissertation. Typically the meeting immediately follows the public 
lecture. In line with the rules and procedures of The Graduate 
College, the committee strives for a consensus but the disserta- 
tion can be approved over the objections of a single committee 
member. However, if two committee members disapprove the dis- 
sertation, then it is not approved. The awarding of the Ph.D. degree 
requires the demonstration of a capability for independent research 
and a contribution to scientific knowledge. 


Concurrent M.D./Ph.D. Program 


The graduate program in pharmacology will be offered to the stu- 
dent who has been admitted to both the graduate program in the 
Division of Pharmacology and to Rush Medical College and who 
elects to begin both programs of study in the same year. During the 
first two years, the student will complete the recommended courses 
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in the pharmacology graduate program as well as the regular 
Medical College curriculum for that period of time. The student will 
then interrupt Rush Medical College enrollment and concentrate 
full-time on graduate studies in the Division of Pharmacology. When 
the graduate work is complete the student will continue with the 
clerkship program in the Medical College. The student will be strongly 
encouraged to begin a research program during the summer be- 
fore coursework begins. Research can be included in the curricu- 
lum at any time. After the second year, the student will begin full- 
time enrollment in The Graduate College, and the clerkship pro- 
gram in Rush Medical College will be delayed until the graduate 
work is complete. During this time, the student will complete the 
required coursework, enroll in advanced or elective courses, 
present and defend a suitable dissertation proposal, complete dis- 
sertation research, and present and defend an acceptable disser- 
tation. The Ph.D. degree will be awarded by The Graduate College 
upon the successful completion of this training program he/ 
shecontinues with the clinical training in Rush Medical College. 
Students who are admitted to the Division of Pharmacology gradu- 
ate program and to Rush Medical College but who do not begin 
these study programs at the same time may also benefit from this 
combined curriculum. An individual study program which includes 
available aspects of this curriculum can be designed for such 
students. Students who enter this program are subject to the full 
conditions and requirements of both colleges. 


Master's Degree Programs 


Master of Science. Accepts students with undergraduate de- 
grees and trains students in basic pharmacology with an empha- 
sis on the development of laboratory skills. Students completing 
this program proceed to work in laboratories (academic or indus- 
trial) or pursue further study in medical school or Ph.D. programs. 
The admission requirements listed for the Ph.D. program also ap- 
ply to the master’s program. The master’s degree training is offered 
for those who wish to develop their capabilities in a setting of 
supervised research. The program is open to students just begin- 
ning their graduate training as well as senior residents or fellows 
who wish to enhance their research training. Once the applicant 
enters the program, a research advisor is assigned and the stu- 
dent begins directed research on an active project, often as an 
integral member of a team. This is typically a two year program 
requiring both coursework and research. For senior residents or 
fellows who have completed supporting coursework such as bio- 
chemistry, cell biology and statistics, the research experience 
may only require one year. During the program, the student is 
critically evaluated for development of skills and understanding 
related to the research process. A written thesis, describing the 
work accomplished, is required. The thesis is also presented in an 
open meeting at the conclusion of the training period. 


Master of Science in Clinical Research. Targeted to clinicians 
already possessing graduate degrees, this program provides some 
laboratory skills training with the major emphasis on the organiza- 
tion and evaluation of clinical trials. This program addresses the 
need for clinical scientists. The training offered in this program will 
equip clinicians with the necessary skills and knowledge to con- 
duct and assess clinical trials and interventions. This is a post- 
graduate training program. It is specifically targeted to Doctors of 
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Medicine and Doctors of Pharmacy who wish to add clinical re- 
search competencies to their portfolios. Students may also include 
those with advanced education such as nurses or scientists. (See 
full program on page 90.) 


Admission 


Applicants must meet the requirements for admission to The Gradu- 
ate College and hold graduate degrees, be senior residents or 
fellows, and have completed at least three years of clinical training 
in an area of medicine or surgery or related subspecialty. Candi- 
dates may also be pharmacy fellows with doctoral degrees and at 
least three years of clinical training. Special consideration will be 
accorded to those with unique backgrounds who may not be resi- 
dents or fellows. Applicants who are residents or fellows at Rush 
are exempted from the GRE requirements. 


Graduation Requirements 


The degree requires a minimum of 48 quarter hours including a 
master’s thesis. Courses are offered beginning in July to coincide 
with the start of the clinical residency programs. All courses are 
offered in the evenings or weekends to allow the participation of 
residents and fellows. Note that the courses required for this pro- 
gram are listed under either Pharmacology (PHR) or Preventive 
Medicine (PVM). This reflects the clinical emphasis and interdisci- 
plinary nature of this program. 


Core Curriculum. During the first yea,r students complete a core 
curriculum consisting of the following courses: (PHR 551) Ethics in 
Biomedical Research, (PHR 552) Introduction to the Regulatory 
Process, (PVM552) Principles of Clinical Research and Epidemiol- 
ogy, (PVM 553) Observational Epidemiology, (PVM 557-558) Clini- 
cal Trial Design | & Il, (PVM 546-547) Principles of Biostatistics | & 
ll, (PVM 554) Manag. Eval. and Stat. Interpretation of Clinical Trials, 
(PVM 555) Introduction To Clinical Outcomes Research, (PHR 556) 
Tools for Research, (PHR593) Writing Practicum. 


Selection of Thesis Committee and Specialty Track. During the 
first year, each trainee will also identify an individual mentor/thesis 
advisor, and together they will decide upon a thesis project. Once 
the project is identified, the mentor and trainee will choose two other 
members to sit on the trainee’s thesis committee. At least one of the 
members of the committee must be a member or conjoint member 
of the Department of Pharmacology. The trainee and mentor will 
then choose a thesis committee chair, who cannot be the trainee’s 
mentor according to the rules and procedures of The Graduate 
College. The chair will oversee all aspects of the trainee’s matricu- 
lation. The trainee will then present the project to the thesis commit- 
tee. Following discussion of the project, the committee will agree on 
the expected minimal work needed to complete the thesis require- 
ment. The trainee will prepare a three-page project proposal setting 
forth the general experimental design and agreed-upon completion 
requirements. All members of the committee and the trainee will 
sign this document. It will then be submitted to the advisory commit- 
tee for approval. Approval for the thesis must be obtained prior to 
July 1 of the second year. The trainee’s thesis committee, along with 
the trainee, will also commit to a second year track and will inform 
the track director prior to July 1 of the second year. Four specialty 
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tracks are offered: 1) clinical pharmacology, 2) advanced Clinical 
trials analysis, 3) population epidemiology, and 4) outcomes and 
effectiveness research. During the second year the student will 
attend additional core and specialty courses and complete and 
defend the thesis before graduating at the end of the second year. 


Thesis Project. The thesis project must be a clinical project in 
which the trainee clearly participates. In most cases, the project will 
be an original clinical study that is self-contained. In this case, the 
trainee will be expected to participate in all aspects of the research, 
including design (overall and statistical), patient recruitment, in- 
formed consent acquisition, data collection, data analyses, results 
interpretation, and manuscript preparation or report preparation (in 
the case of a company contract). The project is subsequently 
written by the trainee in specified format and approved by the thesis 
committee. A public presentation of the work to the academic com- 
munity must precede the approval of the thesis committee. 


Academic Policies for all Programs 


Students are responsible for satisfactorily completing required 
courses. Required courses must be taken for a letter grade, and 
elective courses may be taken for a grade of pass/no-pass. The 
student must maintain an overall average of B or better. A grade 
less than B in required courses may also require remediation, de- 
pending on the requirements of the program. All no-pass grades 
require remediation. The student and faculty will develop a remediation 
plan to ensure that the student develops a mastery of the subject. 
The remediation plan must be approved by the program’s advisory 
board. Until a grade is remedied, the student is on probation. Failure 
to remediate a no-pass grade or the receipt of another no-pass 
grade while on probation will result in termination. The remediation 
procedures for each program are available from the director. 


Student Grievance Procedure* 


Numerous checks are in place to assure the fair treatment of stu- 
dents. For example, the comprehensive exams are reviewed by a 
faculty committee. Likewise, the chair of the advisory committee is 
intended to be a student advocate who must ensure the timely 
graduation of the student. In addition, a plan for resolving any griev- 
ance involving a graduate student in this division is in place. The 
written procedures are available in the office of the director. 


*Additional policies are listed in The Graduate College and in the Academic 
Information sections. 
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Division of Physiology 


Philosophy 


The program of the graduate Division of Physiology provides state- 
of-the-art training in the most quantitatively-oriented areas of mod- 
ern physiology and biophysics. To this end, a limited number of 
students are invited to join particular research laboratories as pre- 
doctoral fellows, and most of the training occurs in this setting. The 
sole goal of the faculty is excellence in research, and it expects to 
develop a nucleus of students who will become future leaders in 
the field. 


Admission 


Students who desire to specialize in this program are strongly 
advised to obtain a broad scientific foundation, including work in 
the related sciences. Courses in some or all of the following fields 
are suggested for attainment of this objective: physics, including 
electronics; chemistry, including physical chemistry; mathematics, 
including differential equations; molecular and cell biology or cell 
physiology. An applicant who holds a degree from an accredited 
institution will be considered for admission on the basis of the 
following criteria: 


e An undergraduate record of superior quality demonstrating 
proficiency in quantitative science 

e A well organized plan for graduate study and research 
compatible with expertise in the division 

e Recommendations from at least three college faculty 
members acquainted with the character of the applicant 

e Ability to function in a program stressing an independent 
approach to the acquisition of knowledge 

e Other materials required by the division director 


The Graduate Record Examination (GRE) is recommended but is 
not required. Except in unusual cases, the minimum prerequisites 
for admission will be the attainment by the applicant of a 3.0 overall 
average (A=4.0) in undergraduate studies with a 3.5 average in 
science courses, preferably including two years of physics or 
engineering, inorganic and organic chemistry, physical chemistry, 
advanced calculus, ordinary differential equations, cell biology or 
cell physiology. Applicants for admission to the division will be 
initially evaluated by the division director and advisory committee. 
Considerations will include overall academic record, evidence of 
previous ability to pursue successfully independent studies, rec- 
ommendations of the applicant’s undergraduate faculty, and the 
description of the applicant’s scientific research interests. The divi- 
sion director will determine whether additional supporting evidence 
would aid evaluation of the application and, if so, will make appro- 
priate arrangements with the applicant to submit such evidence. 


Applications judged by the division director to demonstrate satis- 
factory credentials and interests compatible with the research 
facilities of the faculty will then be evaluated by all faculty members 
with expertise in the area(s) of interest of the applicant. Consider- 
ations in this phase will include not only academic ability but also 
the resources available to support research in the indicated area. 
An interview may be requested. Selection of applicants will be by 
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invitation of a faculty member in the division willing and able to 
serve as the student’s principal advisor and research sponsor 
after endorsement of the selection by the division director, The 
Graduate College Council, and the dean. In special circumstances, 
exceptions to this procedure may be made for students with un- 
usual promise but with no firm commitment to a particular area of 
research. In such cases, the program director will serve as interim 
principal advisor. Finally, in the case that the division director would 
be the principal advisor of a student, the physiology department 
chairperson shall assume the duties of division director with re- 
spect to that student. 


Curriculum 


Courses. Usually prior to starting the program, students will have 
selected a faculty member as principal advisor. All students admit- 
ted to the division will be required to enroll in the medical physiology 
course as soon as possible after admission and before the disser- 
tation proposal, and obtain an average grade of B or better over all 
quarters. The student will in the first two years enroll in courses 
appropriate to the student’s research interests as agreed upon in 
consultation with the principal advisor and the director of the gradu- 
ate program. It is anticipated that courses deemed essential to the 
student’s graduate training by the division occasionally will not be 
available in the Division of Physiology or other divisions of The 
Graduate College. In this case, arrangements will be made for the 
student to enroll in such courses at other institutions, and perfor- 
mance in these courses will be required to be at the same level as 
for courses at Rush. In certain circumstances, a program of su- 
pervised independent study may be recommended as an alterna- 
tive to particular coursework. Individual course requirements may 
be exempted on the basis of a past academic record or by the 
successful completion of a special examination covering the con- 
tent of the required course. Such exemptions will not be made 
automatically solely on the basis of a past academic history but will 
be judged on an individual basis by the division director and advi- 
sory committee. Unless waived, students will enroll in eight credit 
hours of coursework outside the Division of Physiology. 


Course Offerings. The following courses will be available, sub- 
ject to demand and limitation, to graduate students within The Gradu- 
ate College: 


PHY 451 Physiology | 

PHY 452 Physiology II 

PHY 502 ‘Introductory Membrane Biophysics 
PHY 503 Physiology of Striated Muscle 

PHY 504 Neurophysiology 

PHY 521 Mathematical Methods for Physiologists 
PHY 523 Circuit Theory and Practical Design 
PHY 531 Physiological Modeling 

PHY 532 Physiological Modeling 

PHY 590 _ Special Topics in Physiology 

PHY 598 Introduction to Research 

PHY 640 Applied Electrophysiology 

PHY 641 Molecular Mech in Control of lon Permeability 


PHY 651 Advanced Topics in Muscle Physiology 
PHY 653 Problems in Synaptic Physiology 

PHY 655 Sensory Neurophysiology 

PHY 690 Research Topics in Physiology 

PHY 699 Dissertation Research 


Academic Policies* 


Dissertation Proposal. Upon admission to the division, the stu- 
dent and his/her principal advisor will begin to make preparations 
for a proposal upon which the student’s original research project 
will be based. Such preparations will include intensive study of the 
literature in the student's field of interest, instruction in the basic 
laboratory skills necessary for professional development in the 
field, and any other requirements established by the principal advi- 
sor and division director in addition to the course requirements 
discussed above. No later than 36 months after admission, the 
candidate will present to his/her dissertation committee an original 
proposal for contribution to knowledge in his/her area of special- 
ization. It will include an extensive review of the relevant scientific 
literature, a description of the technical aspects of the proposed 
studies, an outline of the anticipated experimental approach to the 
major problem of interest, and a discussion of possible results and 
their interpretation. The student will be expected to defend both his/ 
her proposal and general ability to achieve professional compe- 
tence before this committee. The dissertation committee will have 
at least three members: the principal advisor; the division director; 
and, whenever possible, an individual outside the institution with 
national stature in the candidate’s field of interest, selected jointly 
by the candidate, principal advisor, and division director. In addition 
to evaluating the content of the dissertation proposal, the outside 
member will have a responsibility to maintain close and frequent 
contact with the student and principal advisor and to advise the 
division director concerning the progress of the academic pro- 
gram. Ordinarily, the dissertation committee will be constituted as 
soon as possible after admission of a student to the division. The 
dissertation proposal may be submitted to the faculty prior to 
completion of course requirements in order to enable research 
activity to begin, but the student will not be formally admitted to 
candidacy until this is satisfactorily completed. 


Candidacy. Upon acceptance of the dissertation proposal, the 
student will be admitted to candidacy for the Ph.D. and will be 
expected to devote fully his/her energies to the program. All stu- 
dents must meet a minimum residency requirement of one calen- 
dar year, following admission to candidacy, unless the division 
director and dean grant special exceptions. The principal advisor 
will make frequent reports to the division director concerning the 
student’s progress. Should either faculty member or the candidate 
feel it appropriate, the dissertation committee can be called into 
session to judge the student's continued participation in the gradu- 
ate program or to determine possible alterations in the area of his/ 
her research efforts. In addition, the student and principal advisor 
will be expected to consult periodically with the other committee 
members, who may also request the division director to call formal 
meetings of the dissertation committee. Conflicts between the stu- 
dent and/or any members of the dissertation committee not re- 
solvable by the full committee may be referred to the advisory 
committee of the division or higher authority as specified in the 
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policies and procedures of The Graduate College. The degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy is given in recognition of high attainment and 
ability in a particular field of scientific research as evidenced by 
submission of a dissertation showing power of independent inves- 
tigation and forming an actual contribution to existing knowledge. 
Such dissertation will be submitted to the candidate’s dissertation 
committee for review and defended orally at least three months 
before the degree is granted. The dissertation committee will ordi- 
narily request an evaluation of the candidate’s dissertation by a 
scientist of national stature not affiliated with Rush University. Ac- 
ceptance of the dissertation by the dissertation committee will be 
reviewed by The Graduate College Council and the dean, along 
with the candidate’s entire academic performance in The Graduate 
College. Determination of completion of all requirements will result 
in the dean’s recommendation that the degree be awarded at the 
next scheduled commencement exercises of Rush University. 
Should the candidate not have submitted a dissertation three years 
after admission to candidacy, the dissertation committee will be 
convened to evaluate the candidate’s progress, and, if proper, to 
suggest alteration in the program. 


* Additional policies listed in The Graduate College and Academic Information 
sections. 


Research Activities in the Department of Molecular Bio- 
physics and Physiology 


Protein Channels. Protein channels conduct ions through a narrow tunnel of 
fixed charge, thereby acting as gatekeepers for cells and cell compartments. 
Hundreds of types of channels are studied every day in thousands of labora- 
tories because of their biological and medical importance: a substantial frac- 
tion of all drugs used by physicians act directly or indirectly on channels. 
Much of Dr. Eisenberg’s work concerns open channels because they have 
such simple structure and yet have important biological roles, e.g., in select- 
ing one ion over another. A physical analysis of ion movement in an open 
channel should be easier than a physical analysis of most protein functions. 
The function of open channels can be described if the channel protein is 
described as an invariant arrangement of fixed electrical charges — not as an 
invariant set of rate constants or an invariant spatial distribution of potential. 
In that case, Duan Chen and Bob Eisenberg (and colleagues) have shown that 
the average electric field and current flow can be computed by the Poisson- 
Nernst-Planck (PNP) equations. The PNP equations describe the flux of ions 
(each moving randomly in the Langevin trajectories of Brownian motion) in the 
mean electric field specified in traditional (nonlinear) Gouy-Chapman/Debye- 
Huckel/Poisson-Boltzmann theories of electrolyte solutions and proteins. We 
have shown that PNP. in its one dimensional version, fits a wide range of 
current voltage (I-V) relations—whether sublinear, linear or superlinear—from 
6 types of channels, over +180 mV of membrane potential, in symmetrical and 
asymmetrical solutions of 20 mM to 2 M salt. Using a three dimensional 
version of PNP. several laboratories are able to predict the I-V relations of the 
channel gramicidin within some 10% over a range of conditions, using the nur 
structure, partial charges from standard molecular dynamics programs, and 
an estimate of the diffusion coefficient of Nat, made from separate data sets, 
using the one dimensional theory. The anomalous mole fraction (i.e., mixed 
alkali) effect in kt and L-type calcium channels is easily explained. Single 
channels of porin and its mutants have been studied at length and our 
measurements of I-V relations are at least as extensive as measurements 
from any protein of known structure. Parameter estimates (in the mutants of 
known structure) are surprisingly close to those predicted (i.e., within 7%). 
Wolfgang Nonner and Bob Eisenberg (and colleagues) have studied selectiv- 
ity, the mechanism by which channels tell one ion from another. The dramatic 
selectivity of the L-type Ca channel of clinical fame arises naturally if the ions 
and glutamic oxygens of the selectivity filter of the channel are described as 
charged spheres, using the Mean Spherical Approximation or other repre- 
sentations of concentrated salt solutions. The fixed charge of the selectivity 
glutamates forces the channel to hold four positive mobile charges, making a 
concentration of some 17 molar univalent charge! Four (monovalent) sodium 
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ions occupy twice the volume of two (divalent) calciums; the resulting differ- 
ence in excluded volume produces calcium selectivity, by changing ion spe- 
cific entropy and energy, and the overall electrostatic potential. This model 
predicts many of the selectivity properties of the channel in a wide range of 
ions and conditions after two adjustable parameters are set to optimal (un- 
changing) values. Taken together, these results suggest that open ionic 
channels are natural nanotubes—dominated by the enormous fixed charge 
lining their walls—in which atomic detail is unexpectedly unimportant because 
correlation effects are small. Highly charged nonequilibrium systems of this 
sort are hard to describe by direct simulations of molecular dynamics because 
those simulations are too small to represent a specific concentration of ions 
and too brief to compute flux or current. Traditional simulations also have 
difficulty with the electric field since they use periodic boundary conditions 
and equilibrium boundary conditions, at best. 


lonic solutions. Dr. Eisenberg’s work on ion channels has forced him to think 
a great deal about the properties of ionic solutions. These it turns out have 
been mostly studied in the tradition of equilibrium statistical mechanics or by 
direct simulations with atomic resolution in space and time (i.e., 0.1 A and 1 
femtosecond). Equilibrium analysis cannot predict the large currents that flow 
through channels. Direct simulations cannot describe systems large enough 
to have well defined concentrations, particularly of the trace ions and cofac- 
tors that control so much biological function. They cannot last long enough to 
reach the biological time scale. Zeev Schuss, Boaz Nadler and Bob Eisenberg 
are trying to develop an analysis of ions in solution based on the properties of 
their individual ionic trajectories. These can be described by a stochastic 
differential equation, which, in the ensemble, can satisfy nonequilibrium bound- 
ary conditions.The current observed through channel and the properties of 
ionic solutions arise from these trajectories. Because ions are charge and 
move rapidly (0.1 psec) in and out of small volumes (active sites of proteins, 
roughly a sphere of 14 A diameter), the electrical potential varies a great deal 
(1v) in short times and distances. The resulting forces cannot be ignored, in 
my opinion; indeed, they often dominate. Thus, the stochastic differential 
equations of motion of ions and water must be coupled to the equations of the 
electric field if they are to be realistic. We are trying to do that in a systematic 
manner. 


Membrane fusion. The goal of the laboratory of Fred Cohen and Grigory 
Melikyan is to understand membrane fusion. Membrane fusion is a complex 
protein-mediated process in which a fusion pore — the structure that joins two 
membranes and establishes continuity between two formerly separate aque- 
ous compartments — forms and enlarges. Fusion between membranes is a key 
event in diverse cellular processes, including infection of cells. The proteins 
involved in viral binding and fusion have been unambiguously identified for 
many viruses. Influenza virus. More is known about the fusion of influenza 
virus induced by its envelope protein hemagglutinin (HA) than for any other 
protein. With Dr. Rubek Markosyan, Drs. Cohen and Melikyan are investigat- 
ing the biophysical mechanism of fusion. They have shown that fusion occurs 
by first passing through the state of hemifusion. Hemifusion is a state in which 
contacting monolayer leaflets of a bilayer membrane merge prior to fusion 
pore formation. They have also shown that the transmembrane domain of HA 
is not absolutely required for fusion to occur, but greatly facilitates fusion and 
pore growth; they have identified and characterized intermediates of fusion 
and place them in chronological sequence; have showed that spontaneous 
curvature and other properties of lipids strongly affect pore growth. With Ms. 
Emma Borrego-Diaz, they are now determining how the approach of trans- 
membrane domains toward fusion peptides induces fusion. 


Human Immunodeficiency Virus (HIV). Many viral fusion proteins, including 
those of influenza, HIV, SIV, Ebola, and respiratory syncytial virus, exhibit 
great structural similarity, folding into a rodlike structure of six-helix bundles. 
There is probably some common fusion mechanism conferred by the ability of 
proteins to fold into six-helix bundles. With Drs. Rubek Markosyan and Levon 
Abramyson, Drs. Melikyan and Cohen are using the fusion protein of HIV, Env, 
to investigate this mechanism. The bundles are known to be required for 
fusion to occur. This laboratory has shown that the bundles do not occur in the 
absence of membrane merger. This means that the bundle does not first form 
and then cause fusion. Rather a fusion pore is created by the movement of 
protein as it reconfigures into the six-helix bundle.This laboratory is now 
investigating whether the continuity of membranes created by formation of a 
pore allows additional Env to more readily fold into a six-helix bundle and 
thereby promote pore enlargement. Enlargement is necessary for release of 
the viral nucleocapsid into cytosol, a vital step in initiating infection. 
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Semliki Forest Virus. Not all fusion proteins fold into six-helix bundles. For 
example, encephalitis virus, West Nile virus, and Semliki Forest Virus (SFV) 
do not. In collaboration with Dr. Margaret Kielian, Albert Einstein College of 
Medicine, Bronx, NY, Andrey Samsonov and Fred Cohen are studying SFV 
fusion. The presence of cholesterol and spinolipids in the target membrane are 
required for the fusion protein of SFV to undergo the conformational changes 
of fusion. Interactions between membrane proteins and cholesterol and 
sphingolipids are thought to be important not only for SFV fusion, but for a 
wide range of cellular processes such as signal transduction and the genera- 
tion of cell surface polarity. Studying the fusion protein of SFV thus provides 
a means to explore not only membrane fusion, but how interactions of lipids 
can affect protein function in a well-defined biological setting. By fusing cells 
expressing the SFV fusion protein to planar lipid bilayer membrane, this 
laboratory has found that the kinetics of SFV fusion is controlled by the 
polarity of the membrane potential. Through systematic variation of the sphin- 
golipid included in the planar membrane, they have identified structural re- 
quirements for a sphingolipid to support fusion. Theoretical models of mem- 
brane fusion. It is clearly desirable to integrate experimental data into physi- 
cal models than in turn makes experimental predications. In collaboration with 
Drs. Yuri Chizmadzhev and Peter Kuzmin of the Frumkin Institute of Electro- 
chemistry, Moscow, Russia and Dr. Joshua Zimmerberg, NIH, Bethesda, MD, 
Dr. Cohen has devised physical models that can account for lipid movement 
between fused cells and formation and enlargement of fusion pores. These 
success of these models illustrate that viral fusion has progressed to the 
point that one can begin to quantitatively understand how, physically, lipids 
and proteins together contribute to the intermediate stages of fusion and to 
pore formation. 


Membrane rafts. Lipid domains of membranes rich in cholesterol and sphin- 
gomyelin are the subject of great interest recently in cell biology because 
some important integral membranes proteins are preferentially located within 
them. Such domains are known as “rafts.” By studying these domains in 
model membrane systems, their physical chemistry can be isolated from a 
multitude of other processes that occur in biological membranes. Drs. Samsonov 
and Cohen are using planar bilayer membranes and wide-filed fluorescence 
microscopy to determine the basic physical-chemical properties of rafts. By 
using fluorescence probes that mark the rafts, they have shown that rafts are 
liquid-ordered phases and have characterized some of the viscoelastic prop- 
erties. 


Proton Channels. The properties and biological functions of ion channels are 
long-term interest of Dr. Tom DeCoursey’s Laboratory. This laboratory studied 
potassium selective channels for many years. They are now actively engaged 
in studying voltage-gated proton channels. Dr. DeCoursey’s colleagues (in- 
cluding Vladimir Cherny, Tatiana lastrebova, Deri Morgan, and Ricardo Murphy) 
study proton channels in alveolar epithelial cells and in several types of white 
blood cells, including human neutrophils, eosinophils, and basophils. Modula- 
tion of the voltage-dependence of the channel by pH , and pH; ensures that it 
opens only when the electrochemical gradient for Pt is outward. In other 
words, when proton channels open, they extrude acid from cells, and acid 
extrusion is the main function of these channels. In long collaboration with Dr. 
Viadimir V. Cherny, the fundamental properties of proton channels have been 
explored. The conclusion is that protons permeate these channels by a 
Grotthuss-like mechanism, in which they hop across a hydrogen-bonded 
network through the channel protein. The regulation of channel opening and 
closing by pH is hypothesized to occur by modulatory protonation sites, 
probably histidine residues at either end of the channel molecule. 


NADPH Oxidase. When immune cells encounter bacteria or parasites, they 
kill them by secreting reactive oxygen species (e.g., hydrogen peroxide and 
Clorox bleach). NADPH oxidase is the enzyme that produces superoxide 
anion, the precursor to these reactive oxygen species. NADPH oxidase is 
electrogenic because it pumps electrons across the cell membrane (see 
figure). Dr. DeCoursey’s lab monitors the function of this enzyme by recording 
the electrical signal that it makes while it is working. Proton channels in 
immune cells serve to balance the electron transport by transporting an equal 
number of protons. The proton transport is measured electrically in the same 
cells at the same time. The ability to detect both electron and proton currents 
simultaneously in living cells during their response to challenges, has been a 
valuable tool to understand the relationships between these complex mol- 
ecules. In collaborative studies with Dr. Larry L. Thomas of the Department of 
Immunology/Microbiology, the relationship between activation of NADPH oxi- 
dase and voltage-gated proton channels in phagocytes is under investigation. 


Science Education. Research in the laboratory of Dr. Joel Michael continues 
to explore the learning and teaching of science (with a focus on physiology) 
at all post-secondary levels. Work is continuing on a “smart” computer tutor 
(for cardiovascular physiology) with natural language capabilities in collabora- 
tion with Dr. Martha Evens (Illinois Institute of Technology) and Dr. Michael 
Glass (University of Illinois Chicago). Two studies are currently underway. One 
study is examining the learning outcomes that result from use the “smart” 
computer tutor (“CIRCSIM-Tutor’) and comparing these outcomes with the 
results of using a conventional computer-aided instructional program 
(‘CIRCSIM”). A second study is examining the differences in tutoring behavior 
of novice and expert tutors with the goal of developing a set of the most 
effective tutoring rules. A second area of research is focused on the miscon- 
ceptions that students bring to the classroom and approaches to helping them 
correct these faulty mental models. This work is being carried out in collabo- 
ration with Dr. Harold Modell (National Resource for Computers in Life Science 
Education) and Dr. Mary Pat Wenderoth (University of Washington). One 
study is aimed at determining the prevalence of misconceptions about cardio- 
vascular physiology and whether some of these misconceptions arise from 
the students’ inability to apply certain simple physical models to physiology. A 
second study is looking at the effects of different student laboratory proto- 
cols on remediating an existing respiratory misconception. Certain simple, 
easy to implement, changes to conventional laboratory protocols are demon- 
strating significant improvements in the “success” of these learning experi- 
ences. 

Regulation of Intracellar Calcium. The goals of Dr. Eduardo Rios’ laboratory 
are to understand mechanisms that generate sudden changes in the concen- 
tration of the ion calcium inside cells. These changes control many metabolic 
responses and functions. Dr. Rios’ group is especially interested in these 
events as they occur in muscles, including skeletal and cardiac muscle. In 
these tissues, calcium is stored inside the cell in the sarcoplasmic reticulum. 
Their work has helped determine the molecular makeup of the system that 
controls release of calcium from the sarcoplasmic reticulum into the cell. In 
collaboration with Gustavo Brum and Gonzalo Pizarro, of the University of 
Montevideo, his group has used an “ultrafast” confocal microscope to rapidly 
image events (Ca sparks) that constitute the minimal units or quanta of 
calcium release.These images revealed that the source of such sparks, 
hence the functional units of calcium release, are small groups or clusters of 
channels, which these researchers have named “couplons”. With Michael D. 
Stern and Heping Cheng, of the National Institute of Aging (Baltimore), Rios 
has used mathematical modeling techniques, to show that Ca sparks can be 
reproduced mathematically, assuming that channels within couplons are acti- 
vated by the increase in cytoplasmic calcium concentration resulting from 
opening of individual channels within the group. In a collaborative project with 
Dr. Adom Gonzalez, Assistant Professor of Physiology, and Dr. Isaac Pessah 
(University of California at Davis), Dr. Rios used specific toxins, of both animal 
and plant origin. It was shown that these toxins may open one channel within 
a couplon, and that this opening often results in concerted opening of many 
other channels within the couplon, to produce a spark. This result confirmed 
the multi-channel origin of Ca sparks. With Drs. Gonzalez, and Jingsong Zhou 
(Assistant Professor of Physiology), Rios seeks to characterize the molecu- 
lar interactions between calcium release channels, and dihydropyridine recep- 
tors, the voltage sensors of muscle. The studies start with the introduction of 
cDNAs of both molecules, in “wild type” form, or after mutations (structural 
changes), in cells usually devoid of these molecules. Production of these 
molecules by the foreign DNA helps understand how the changes in structure 
result in functional changes, hence providing insights to the relation between 
molecular structure and function. An interesting recent development is the 
production of cDNA for a “fusion protein” of the dihydropyridine receptor and 
green fluorescent protein, which allows to follow by fluorescence microscopy 
the cellular traffic of the receptor, and its eventual targeting to the cell 
membrane. 


Nonlinear Pattern Analysis. Much of physiological science concerns itself 
with the detection and analysis of “true signals” from out of the background of 
“noise”. The problem, however, is that 1) some signals often look like noise; 
or 2) other signals are heavily contaminated by noise. Dr. Joseph Zbilut in 
collaboration with Dr. Charles Webber, Jr. of Loyola University Medical Center, 
have been studying techniques which help elucidate these problems. This has 
evolved into the development of a technique called recurrence quantification 
analysis (RQA). With the help of Drs. Alessandro Giuliani (Italian Ministry of 
Health), Alfredo Colosimo and Cesare Manetti (both of the University of Rome 
“La Sapienza”) they have used this technique to gain insights into protein 
structure/function relationships. RQA has also been useful in understanding 
other complicated signal systems such as EEGs and ECGs. Dr. Zbilut, with 
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Drs. Nitza Thomasson and Thomas Hoeppner (Neurology) have performed 
preliminary analysis of EEGs to predict seizure activity; and with Dr. Peter 
Santucci (Cardiology) a detailed empirical analysis of ventricular arrhythmias. In 
collaboration with Dr. Michail Zak (Jet Propulsion Laboratory), Dr. Zbilut has 
developed an analysis of physiological dynamics which are characterized by 
singularities of equations of motion. Such equations can more realistically 
model constantly adapting systems-especially neural networks. 
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Course Descriptions 


See also Rush Medical College - Clinical Clerkships follow- 
ing this listing. 


Although they usually follow a similar pattern, courses are 
listed alphabetically by course prefix, not the discipline, fol- 
lowing the scheme below. Exceptions are MTK-Medical Tech- 
nology is under Clinical Laboratory Sciences and nursing pre- 
fixes are grouped together. 


ANA Anatomy 

BCH Biochemistry 

BHV Behavioral Science 

CDS Communication Disorders and Sciences 
CEL Cell Biology 

CLS Clinical Laboratory Sciences 
MTK Medical Technology 

DRM Dermatology 

HCE Health Care Education 

HHV Health and Human Values 
HSM Health Systems Management 
IMM Immunology 

MED Internal Medicine 

MIC Microbiology 

MPH Medical Physics 

NEU Neurological Sciences 

NTR Clinical Nutrition 

NAN Nursing — Anesthesia 

NSG Nursing — Undergraduate 
NUR Nursing — Graduate 

OCC Occupational Therapy 

PHR Pharmacology 

PHY Physiology 

PPH Pathophysiology 

PRF Perfusion Technology 

PSY Psychiatry 

PTH Pathology 

PVM Preventive Medicine 


Discipline Abbreviations. Courses listed and described in 
this section have been approved by the several faculties of 
Rush University. Offerings for the 2001-2001 academic year 
are listed in the Timetable of Courses published quarterly by 
the Office of the Registrar. The courses are listed alphabeti- 
cally according to the discipline to which the course content is 
most closely related. These disciplines do not necessarily 
reflect a department in the University or in the Medical Center. 
A three-character abbreviation for the discipline precedes the 
course number for each course listed. 


Course Numbers. A three-digit course number follows the 
course abbreviation. It indicates the level of offering for that 
course as shown below: 


Course Level of Offering 


300-399 Undergraduate Third Level 

400-449 Undergraduate Fourth Level 

450-499 Dual Level—may be taken for undergraduate 
or graduate credit 

500-599 Graduate Level 

500-549 Master's Level (College of Nursing) 

550-599 Doctor of Nursing Level (College of Nursing) 

600 Post-Master’s Level Residency 

601-699 Doctoral Level 


Course Content. A course title is followed by a brief descrip- 
tion of course content and information pertaining to the course. 


Course Prerequisites or Corequistes. Specific prerequi- 
sites are noted for some courses. Where no prerequisite is 
listed, it is assumed that students enrolling will have an ad- 
equate background. Students who have any questions about 
preparation should consult with the instructor of the course. If 
a corequisite is listed, that course must be taken either during 
the same term or prior to the course which has a corequisite. 


Designated Quarter. Quarter in which course is given. FA 
(Fall), WI (Winter), SP (Spring), or SU (Summer) are used 
to designate the quarter in which the course is offered each 
year. 


Course Credit. The number of quarter hours of credit fora 
course appears between parentheses. In many cases a series 
of three numbers is shown, e.g. (2-3-3). The first numbers 
refer to the hours per week of lecture or seminar; the second, 
to the number of hours in laboratory or clinical setting; the third, 
to quarter hours of credit. If any of these is variable, it is re- 
placed with “v”. 
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Clock hours (Rush Medical College). Clock hours appear 
between brackets. Since students in other colleges may cross- 
register for courses offered by Rush Medical College, the 
credit hour value of the course may also appear. 


Instructor. When known, the instructor's name is provided. 
Some programs choose not to list instructor names. 


Independent Study Courses. Students may enroll in an 
independent study course in any discipline of the University 
under the direction of appropriate faculty with his/her written 
permission and the approval of the program director. The 
course number 449 will be used for academic independent 
study for undergraduates and 599 for independent study for 
graduate students with the appropriate discipline prefix. 
Master's candidates in the College of Nursing use NUR 549. 


Anatomy 


ANA 451 Medical Histology. 

The microscopic anatomy of cells, tissues, and organ sys- 
tems of the human body is studied through laboratories, lec- 
tures, and self-instructional material. Fine structural special- 
izations relating to tissue function are emphasized along with 
the histological architecture that characterizes each. FA (3-4- 
5) [84 hours] Leven. 


ANA 462 Introduction to Neurobiology. 

The development, morphology, and functional significance of 
the human nervous system are presented in lecture and by 
demonstrations. Fixed human brain preparations and series 
of neurological slides are used as visual aid materials. Pre- 
requisite: courses in human biology or anatomy and physiol- 
ogy or comparative anatomy, and permission of instructor. (3) 
Kerns. 


ANA 471 Medical Human Anatomy |. 

The structure and function of the human body are examined 
topographically through laboratory dissection, lectures, and 
preceptorials. Laboratory dissection is conducted regionally, 
encompassing the thorax, abdomen, pelvis, perineum, head 
and neck, back, and extremities. Radiological anatomy, living 
anatomy, and clinical correlations are emphasized. The course 
also provides a survey of embryology and organ-system de- 
velopment. FA (3-5-6) [98 hours] Durica. 


ANA 472 Medical Human Anatomy II. 
Continuation of ANA 471. Embryology is introduced where 
pertinent. WI (3-5-6) [72 hours] Durica. 


ANA 505 Embryology. This course focuses on human embry- 
onic and fetal development. Selected readings in developmen- 
tal biology and genetics will be assigned for discussion pur- 
poses. WI (4-0-4) 


ANA 511 Graduate Histology. 

See Histology (ANA 451). This course designation for gradu- 
ate students includes additional discussion, microscopic slide 
work, and exam components adapted for graduate study. FA 
(4-5-7) 


ANA 512 Graduate Neurobiology. 

See Medical Neurobiology (NEU 451). This course designa- 
tion for graduate students includes discussion and additional 
readings for graduate students, and exam components adapted 
for graduate study. (7-3-9) Hughes, Hoeppner. 


ANA 513 Graduate Human Anatomy I. 

See Human Anatomy | (ANA 471). This course designation 
for graduate students includes additional discussion, dissec- 
tion, and exam components adapted for graduate study. FA (3- 
7-8) 


ANA 514 Graduate Human Anatomy II. 

See Human Anatomy II (ANA 472). This course designation 
for graduate students includes additional discussion, dissec- 
tion, and exam components adapted for graduate study. WI (3- 
7-8) 


ANA 541 Concepts in Structural and Molecular Biology. 
Seminars and tutorials offered on topics of special interest by 
faculty or visiting faculty. These are oriented to cell and mo- 
lecular biology, disease and molecular medicine, or special 
methods. Consult program director. (v-v-v) 


ANA 560 Special Topics in Histology. 

Introduction to histologic methods and a survey of histology 
and cell biology of selected organ systems tailored to students’ 
interests. Prerequisite: permission of instructor. (v-v-v) 


ANA 565 Gross Anatomy for Occupational Therapy. 

The structure and function of the human body are examined 
through laboratory dissection, lectures, and tutorials. Special 
emphasis is placed on those body regions that are pertinent to 
the requirements of the Occupational Therapy profession. 
Laboratory and lecture exams are conducted on a regional 
basis and clinical correlations are emphasized. SU (v-v-5) 
Beck. 


ANA 581 Research Methods in Anatomy. 

Discussion, demonstrations, and directed laboratory work 
provide exposure to general histological techniques as well as 
introduction to selected methods adopted by the student's re- 
search advisor. Consult program director. (2-4-4) 


ANA590 Special Topics in Anatomy. 

Exploration of literature dealing with cell and molecular mecha- 
nisms and topics related to ongoing research in the depart- 
ment. A paper is generally required that can serve as the basis 
for background literature review for development of thesis/ 
dissertation documents. Consult program director. (v-v-v) 


ANA 591 Teaching Assistantship. 
Provides a directed experience in instruction and presentation 
techniques. Prerequisite: Consult program director. (1-4-3) 


ANA 595 Journal Club . (1-0-1) 
ANA 599 Independent Study. (v) 


ANA 600 Thesis/dissertation supervision. 

Supervision while student is writing the master’s thesis or 
doctoral dissertation following all required course work. Re- 
peated until thesis/dissertation has been accepted for presen- 
tation/defense. Student pays enrollment fee. No credit. 


ANA 601 Surgical Anatomy. 

A short-term laboratory program for medical students of re- 
gional dissections, demonstrations, or special dissections 
oriented to clinical and surgical aspects of anatomy. Prerequi- 
site: ANA 471-2 or equivalent and permission of instructor. (0- 
v-v) Durica. 


ANA602 Advanced Anatomy. An independent laboratory-based 
microscopic or dissection opportunity for graduate students. 
Prerequisites: ANA 501, or 503, 504, or equivalent, and per- 
mission of program director. (0-v-v) 


ANA 603 Advanced Histology/Cell Biology. 
A short-term practicum for medical students on selected or- 
gan systems. Prerequisite: ANA 451 or equivalent. (0-v-v) 


ANA 699 Research. 

Research devoted to the preparation of a dissertation in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements of the degree program. Prereq- 
uisite: permission of program director. FA WI SP SU (0-v-v) 


Biochemistry 


BCH 471 Medical Biochemistry |. 
Biochemistry of biologically important compounds and mo- 
lecular biology. WI (5) [54] 


BCH 472 Medical Biochemistry II. 
Metabolism and nutrition. SP (5) [54] Cole. 


BCH 505 Advanced Biochemistry. 

Continuation of BCH 471, and 472 at the graduate level. Spe- 
cial emphasis is given to protein biochemistry, enzymology 
and molecular biology. SP (4) 


BCH 531 Cell Biology |. 
Cell structure and molecular organization of organelles; cell 
signaling, adhesion and vesicular traffic. WI (3-0-3) Knudson. 


BCH 532 Cell Biology II. 

Molecular interactions of cells within specialized tissues 
during development, normal and disease states. SP (3) 
Knudson. 


BCH 571, 572 Medical Biochemistry |, II. 
Same as BCH 471, 472 designed for graduate students in The 
Graduate College. (5) (5) Cs-Szabo. 


BCH 581 Biochemical Research Techniques. 
FA (4) Thonar. 


BCH 582 Biochemical Methodology. 
Continuation of BCH 581. WI (4) Thonar. 


EEE 


BCH 583 Scientific Writing. 
Writing of a scientific abstract and a grant application on work 
performed in BCH 532. (2) 


BCH 585 Extramural Research. 

An 8-10 week (usually spring quarter) experience at an indus- 
trial research laboratory in Europe or the U.S. Student will 
focus on major and minor research areas. Assigned reading, 
a final examination and a written report are required. SP (5) 


BCH 595 Journal Club. 
Discussion of current journal articles. FA WI SP (2) 
Chubinskaya. 


BCH 597 Seminar. FA WI SP (1) Cole. 
BCH 599 Independent Study. (v) 


BCH 624 Connective Tissue Biochemistry. 
FA (3) Schmidt. 


BCH 651 Science and the Law. 

Substantive law in the areas of products liability, professional 
malpractice, food and drug law, patents, forensics, evidence 
and other areas. SU or FA (2) Bezkorovainy. 


BCH 690 Minicourses. (1) 


BCH 698 Introduction to Research. 
FA WI (2) Knudson. 


BCH 699 Research in Biochemistry. (v) 
Behavioral Science 


BHV 451 Fundamentals of Behavior. 

During the first five weeks, a series of lectures provide the 
basic conceptual framework and terminology used to describe 
and explain human behavior in three areas: biological, psy- 
chological, and sociocultural. Primary emphasis throughout 
is on the ways such types of influences affect the lives of pa- 
tients. SP [22 hours] Wyatt. 


BHV 453 Behavior in the Life Cycle. 

Introduction to a clinically based study of the individual life 
cycle. Emphasis is on the provision of a normative account of 
development from physical, psychosocial, and sociological 
perspectives. SP [28 hours] Wyatt. 


BHV 481, 482, 483 Ethics in Medicine | - Ill. 

A three part course which introduces medical students to many 
of the ethical dilemmas and decisions facing health care pro- 
viders and the health care industry. FA, WI, SP Wyatt, Burck. 


BHV 511 Wholistic Health: Use of Self. 

The overall theme of the integration seminars is the impor- 
tance of and commitment to a clinical approach to comprehen- 
sive mind, body and spiritual health care. The emphasis of this 
multidisciplinary seminar is spiritual assessment of self, in- 
dividuals and families. Self as therapeutic agent/health minis- 
ter also is emphasized. (3-0-3) 


BHV 512 Wholistic Health: Working with Faith Communities. 
The overall theme of the integration seminars is the impor- 
tance of and commitment to a clinical approach to comprehen- 
sive mind, body and spiritual health care. The emphasis of this 
multidisciplinary seminar is community and congregational 
life. Faith communities and their role in health and healing will 
be explored and developed, as will the provider's role within 
the health and ministry team. (3-0-3) 


BHV 513 Wholistic Health: Impact of Faith on Community 
Systems. 

Overall theme of integration seminars is the importance of and 
commitment to a clinical approach to comprehensive mind, 
body and spiritual health care. Emphasis of this 
multidisciplinary seminar is integration of health and faith 
through knowledge of influence on community systems to 
accomplish planned change. Through examples of coalition 
building, negotiation processes, community development, 
advocacy/community validation, students study local, regional, 
national and/or international programs which have emerged 
through faith action to shape health care services. (3-0-3) 


BHV 522 Child/Family Devel. Throughout the Life Span. 
The development and evolution of families throughout the life 
cycle is presented. Research methods used to study family 
process are discussed. (3-0-3) 


BHV 524 Cultural Diversity in Health Care. 

This course is designed for health care professionals who are 
interested in promoting their ability to work with culturally 
diverse groups. It focuses on the concepts, theories and re- 
search related to providing culturally sensitive health care. 
Students will critically analyze personal values and beliefs 
and develop skills in cross-cultural communications. (3-0-3) 


BHV 528 Major Psychopathological Disorders: Theory, Treat- 
ment and Research. 

Major forms of mental illness and the management of behav- 
iors related to mental illness is studied. (3-0-3) 


BHV 553 The Older Adult. 

This course considers the changing age demographics, the 
multiple theoretical perspectives of old age, as well as some 
of the major problems and issues confronting aged persons 
and society. Also, the impact of an aging society on social 
policy is addressed. Prerequisite: BHV 521 or consent of 
instructor. (3-0-3) 


Communication Disorders and Sciences 


CDS 501 Audiologic Methods for Speech-Language Patholo- 
gists. 

This course introduces methods for basic audiologic assess- 
ment of adults and children for use by speech-language pa- 
thologists. FA (1-0-1) 


CDS 502 Speech-Language Pathology Methods for Audiolo- 
gists. 

This course introduces methods for speech-language assess- 
ment of adults and children for use by audiologists. FA (1-0-1) 


CDS 503 Hearing Science. 

This course considers the normal processes in hearing as 
well as theories of hearing. Basic physical concepts and per- 
ceptual aspects of sound are presented. FA (3-0-3) 


CDS 504 Speech Science. 

Students study the physiology of speech production, the acoustic 
characteristics of speech, and processes by which listeners 
perceive speech. The dialectal and/or cultural characteristics 
of normal speech and the acoustic and perceptual character- 
istics of abnormal speech are also addressed. Includes lec- 
tures, class discussions, and laboratory work. (4-0-4) 


CDS 507 Neurological Bases of Speech, Hearing, and Lan- 
guage. 

Central and peripheral nervous system structures which form 
the neurologic bases for speech, hearing and language are 
presented. FA (3-0-3) 


CDS 508 Clinical Methods in Communication Disorders. 
This course introduces basic clinical methods for speech- 
language pathologists and audiologists, including principles of 
behavior management, planning objectives, outcome mea- 
sures, multi-cultural issues, discharge criteria and other re- 
lated clinical topics. FA (2-0-2) 


CDS 510 Professional Issues in Communication Disorders. 
This course provides an introduction to professional issues for 
speech-language pathologists and audiologists. Topics include 
professional ethics, multi-cultural issues, team building, re- 
imbursements, risk management, prevention, sexual harass- 
ment and other professional areas. FA (3-0-3) 


CDS 511,512,513,514,515 Speech-Language Pathology 
Practicum | - V. 

Supervised clinical experience with patients presenting speech, 
language, voice, fluency, or swallowing impairments. Students 
develop evaluative, therapeutic, counseling, and report-writ- 
ing skills. Relationship of speech-language pathology to other 
health care professions is examined. Experience includes pa- 
tients from diverse cultural backgrounds. (v-v-v) 


CDS 516,517,518,519,520 Audiology Practicum | - V. 
Supervised clinical experience with patients displaying vari- 
ous hearing impairments. Students develop skills in diagnos- 
tic evaluation, obtaining case histories, counseling, and treat- 
ment techniques for pediatric through geriatric patients. The 
relationship of audiology to other health care professions is 
examined. The practicum experience includes patients from 
diverse cultural backgrounds. (v-v-v) 


CDS 521 Language Disorders in Preschool Children. 
Normal acquisition and disordered language in the preschool 
child are presented, including theory, assessment and models 
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of intervention. Language analysis procedures are given con- 
sideration. (3-0-3) 


CDS 522A Language Disorders in School age Children. 
Language leaming, disordered language, and the impacts they 
have on academics are discussed. Literacy development is 
considered. Language learning disabilities with regard to as- 
sessment and treatment are reviewed. (3-0-3) 


CDS 523 Sign Language. 

This introduction is designed to develop sign language skills to 
a beginning level for both expressive and receptive vocabu- 
lary. SU (2-0-2) 


CDS 524 Fluency, Dysfluency, and Stuttering. 

Child and adult fluency disorders will be studied. Students 
learn to describe pertinent characteristics of speech fluency, 
identify the presence of a clinically significant fluency prob- 
lem, and determine etiologic and maintaining factors. Appro- 
priate management strategies also considered. WI (3-0-3) 


CDS 526 Industrial Audiology. 
An examination of hearing conservation programs in industry 
and the current regulations governing them. FA (2-0-2) 


CDS 528 Audiologic Assessment. 

This course presents behavioral tests of the auditory system 
that provide a differential diagnosis of auditory function. This 
course is taken in conjunction with CDS 529 Clinical Methods 
in Audiology. WI (4-0-4) 


CDS 529 Clinical Methods in Audiology. 

This course presents implementation of clinical audiologic 
assessment procedures. This course is taken in conjunction 
with CDS 528 Audiologic Assessment. WI (1-0-1) 


CDS 531 Amplification |. 

This course provides a brief history of amplification as well as 
a discussion of the variety of hearing aids available. Topics 
include theory and practical applications in earmold acous- 
tics, design, and modifications; selection techniques; real ear 
methods; electroacoustic analysis; and fitting and verification 
procedures. Students will complete earmold impressions and 
modifications, probe microphone measurements, electroa- 
coustic analyses, and hearing aid troubleshooting. WI (3-0-3) 


CDS 532 Amplification Il. 

This course expands upon basic amplification technology and 
hearing aid fitting techniques presented in Amplification |. 
Emphasis is on advanced concepts and practices as well as 
current research and trends. SP (5-0-5) 


CDS 533 Adult Rehabilitative Audiology. 

Examination of adult aural rehabilitation. Visual, auditory, and 
bi-sensory stimuli in communication are considered along 
with assessing communicative function, auditory training, 
speechreading, amplification, assistive listening devices, co- 
chlear implants and the psychosocial aspects of hearing im- 
pairment. Geriatric population and working-age adult will be 
considered as separate rehabilitative challenges. SP (4-0-4) 


CDS 534 Pediatric Rehabilitative Audiology. 

An examination of the strategies involved in the management 
of hearing impaired and deaf children. Topics discussed in- 
clude parent counseling, auditory training, speech and lan- 
guage training and educational opportunities. Various educa- 
tional models will be covered. The audiologist’s role in case 
management will be discussed. SU (3-v-3) 


CDS 535 Anatomy and Physiology of the Auditory System. 
This course includes embryologic development of the audi- 
tory and vestibular systems as well as anatomy/physiology of 
the outer, middle and inner ear and central auditory pathways. 
Physiology of the vestibular system and theories of hearing 
are included. FA (3-0-3) 


CDS 536 Auditory System Anatomy Laboratory. 

This laboratory course examines the structures important for 
hearing through various activities which may include cadav- 
ers, models, specimens, computer images, and slides. This 
course is taken in conjunction with CDS 535 Anatomy and 
Physiology of the Auditory System. FA (1) 


CDS 537 Anatomy and Physiology of the Speech System. 
This course includes embryologic development of the speech 
mechanism as well as anatomy and physiology of systems for 
respiration, phonation, and articulation. FA (3-0-3) 
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CDS 538 Speech System Anatomy Laboratory. 

This laboratory course examines the structures important for 
speech through various activities which may include cadav- 
ers, models, specimens, computer images, and slides. The 
course is taken in conjunction with CDS 537 Anatomy and 
Physiology of the Speech System. FA (1) 


CDS 540 Managementof the Head and Neck Cancer Patient: 
Speech-Language Pathology Evaluation and Intervention. 
The course studies the assessment and management of voice, 
speech, and swallowing disorders following head and neck 
cancer surgery. Evaluation and treatment of patients following 
oral and laryngeal surgeries as well as patients who require 
tracheotomies with or without ventilator dependency will be 
discussed. Swallowing, voice and other speech disorders will 
be covered. SP (3-0-3) 


CDS 542 Electronystagmography. 

Anatomy and physiology of the vestibular and ocular motor 
systems will be reviewed. Disorders of patients presenting 
vertiginous symptoms will be discussed with emphasis on 
technique and interpretation of ENG findings. Acceleration 
measurements will be introduced. SU (3-0-3) 


CDS 543 Electrophysiologic Assessment of the Auditory 
System. 

Course introduces principles/practices of electrophysiologic 
methods in audiologic assessment. Special emphasis on the 
auditory brain-stem response and its use with both pediatric 
and adult patients. Course also includes basic information on 
electrocochleography and otoacoustic emissions. SP (3-v-4) 


CDS 544 Pediatric Audiology. 

Course examines the normal development of auditory behav- 
iors and impact of hearing loss on speech/language develop- 
ment. Procedures for testing hearing in children, including 
consideration of screening procedures and issues. Hearing 
aid selection and fitting for pediatric patients included. SP (3- 
0-3) 


CDS 548 Advanced Electrophysiologic Assessment. 
Detailed examination of specialized clinical evoked poten- 
tials, including electrocochleography, the frequency following 
response, middle latency response, P300, MMN, visual and 
somatosensory responses and otoacoustic emissions. Cur- 
rent issues related to auditory evoked potentials are consid- 
ered. WI (2-1-3) 


CDS 550 Electronystagmography Applications. 
A review of basic technique and practical considerations for 
performing ENG. SU (0-1-1) 


CDS 554 Instrumentation in Audiology. 

This course will provide an introduction to instrumentation 
used in the measurement of hearing processes. Personal 
computers and their applications are examined. Calibration 
and record keeping requirements will be examined for basic 
and advanced instrumentation used in audiology. (3) 


CDS 555 Instrumentation in Speech-Language Pathology. 

This course will provide an introduction to instrumentation 
used in the evaluation and management of speech and lan- 
guage disorders. Topics include measurement of airflow/vol- 
ume, fundamental frequency, intensity, and nasality. Students 
will gain experience with laryngeal imaging, acoustic and 
aerodynamic assessment, and speech spectograms. (3) 


CDS 558 Dysphagia. 

This course includes a review of normal anatomy and physi- 
ology of deglutition. Topics include pre-swallow assessment, 
as well as non-instrumental and instrumental examinations 
with emphasis on videofluoroscopic swallow study procedure 
and analysis. Advanced diagnostic and therapeutic techniques 
that are related to specific swallowing disorders are empha- 
sized. Special populations including pediatrics, geriatrics, 
and patients with degenerative neurological conditions are 
discussed. Diagnosis, clinical decision making and follow-up 
procedures are included. WI (3-0-3) 


CDS 560 Seminar in Phonological Disorders. 

Normal and Abnormal aspects of phonological development 
are the focus. Theory, assessment and intervention for articu- 
lation/phonological disorders are discussed. Phonetic tran- 
scription is reviewed. Consideration of cross-cultural factors 
on phonology is given. WI (4) 


CDS 561 Articulation Disorders. 


Focus of course is on normal and abnormal aspects of speech. 
Consideration is given to phonetic transcriptions, theories of 
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and prerequisites to speech development, phonological analy- 
sis procedures and normal acquisition. Etiological factors 
related to abnormal articulation are examined. Articulation 
assessment strategies, treatment models, cross-cultural is- 
sues and remediation procedures are studied. FA (4-0-4) 


CDS 562 Craniofacial Anomalies. 

An overview of the natural history of cleft palate and other 
craniofacial anomalies characterized by specific speech prob- 
lems. The emphasis will be on the development of the 
multidisciplinary team, speech disorders secondary to these 
craniofacial anomalies, history of previous care and treatment 
of persons with these disorders, update on recent research, 
new treatment developments, and approaches to diagnostic 
and therapeutic speech intervention. Observation of diagnos- 
tic evaluations and treatment planning by a multidisciplinary 
craniofacial team is included as part of the curriculum. SU (3- 
0-3) 


CDS 563 Voice Disorders. 

This course reviews the anatomy, neuroanatomy, and physi- 
ology of normal voice production and examines the acoustics 
and perceptual dimensions of normal and abnormal voice. 
Predisposing, precipitating, and perpetuating etiologic factors 
are considered. Skills for assessment, differential diagnosis 
and management of hyperfunctional, psychogenic and organic 
voice disorders are developed. SP (3-0-3) 


CDS 564 Aphasia. 

Adult onset neurogenic language disorders are examined. 
Emphasis on pathophysiology, symptomatology, assessment, 
diagnosis, treatment, and the role of counseling. Theoretical 
models and past/current controversies included. WI (4-0-4) 


CDS 565 Motor Speech Disorders. 

This course will focus on identification and management of 
speech disorders secondary to central or peripheral nervous 
system damage. Students acquire skills to conduct and inter- 
pret a complete motor speech exam, formal tests of dysarthrias 
and apraxia of speech, and will learn to manage various types 
of dysarthrias, apraxia of speech as well as childhood motor 
speech disabilities. Issues of augmentative communication 
will also be addressed. Course includes lectures, class dis- 
cussions, project, and field trips. SU (4-0-4) 


CDS 566 Pathophysiology of the Auditory System. 
This course will examine various ear diseases and other pa- 
thologies as they affect the auditory system. SU (3-0-3) 


CDS 567 Dysarthria. 

This course will focus on the diagnosis and treatment of a 
group of speech disorders that affect either a single or acom- 
bination of the speech subsystems of respiration, phonation, 
resonance, articulation and prosody. The speech disorders 
are caused by changes in speech musculature or its move- 
ment patterns due to central or peripheral nervous system 
damage. This course includes lectures, class discussions, 
laboratory work and hands-on class projects. SU (4-0-4) 


CDS 568A Cognition and Communication Disorders. 

This course discusses normal cognition and effects of demen- 
tia, agnosia, injury to the non-dominant cerebral hemisphere, 
and traumatic brain injury on communication. Assessment 
and management of communication disorders arising from 
these conditions are reviewed. FA (3-0-3) 


CDS 575 Issues in Counseling. 

The major focus is on understanding the process of the helping 
relationship. Students will consider the impact of cultural and 
age-related issues, and they will develop skills and competen- 
cies needed to influence effectiveness as a communicator. 
Knowledge of selected counseling theory as it integrates into 
practice will be acquired. WI (3-0-3) 


CDS 581 Research Methods in Communication Disorders. 
The development of skills in understanding and critiquing re- 
search reports is emphasized. Principles and criteria for 
evaluating research, including statistical analyses and issues 
of validity are studied. Consideration is given to both group and 
single subject research designs. FA (3-0-3) 


CDS 589 Research Practicum. 

Development of practical research skill through involvement 
in research project. Research methods such as data collec- 
tion and analysis, and report writing emphasized. FA (1-2-3) 


CDS 590 External Practicum in Speech Pathology. 
Students are placed at external practicum sites at Rush net- 
work hospitals and/or other cooperating institutions. (v-v-v) 


CDS 591 Applied Topics in Communication Disorders and 
Sciences |. 

Scientific, clinical, and professional issues in audiology and 
speech-language pathology are examined using a variety of 
teaching formats that include guest speakers in student devel- 
opment sessions, Clinical rounds, and journal club. Develop- 
ment of analytic and clinical problem solving skills is empha- 
sized. This course meets weekly during regular sessions of 
the Fall, Winter, and Spring quarters. Audiology students reg- 
ister in Fall Speech-language Pathology students register in 
the Winter. The grade and credit is given at the completion of 
Spring quarter. Pass no-pass grading. (1) 


CDS 592 Applied Topics in Communication Disorders and 
Sciences Il. 
Continuation of CDS 591. (1) 


CDS 595 External Practicum in Audiology. 
Students are placed at external practicum sites at Rush net- 
work hospitals and/or other cooperating institutions. (v-v-v) 


CDS 598 Thesis. 

Under the guidance and direction of a faculty member and 
committee, the student originates, proposes, and executes an 
experiment. These projects must reflect a high degree of 
scholarship. (v-v-v) 


CDS 599 Independent Study. 
Students pursue in depth an area of their choosing under the 
direction of a faculty member. (v-v-v) 


Cell Biology 


CEL 501 Introduction to Cell Biology. 

Biochemical, morphological and physiological aspects of cells 
will be discussed. Approaches utilized to study cells, including 
recombinant DNA technology, will be introduced. Prerequi- 
site: PHY 555, 556 or instructor approval. (2-0-2) 


Clinical Laboratory Sciences 


A graduate course listed with the equivalent undergraduate 
course requires additional competencies to meet graduate 
level credit. 


CLS 301, 501 Laboratory Techniques. 

Study and practice of laboratory skills used in various clinical 
laboratory areas. Topics include instrumentation, use and 
maintenance; manual skills such as pipeting, titrating, prepa- 
ration of reagents and buffers; use of balances and pH meters; 
and laboratory calculations. Departmental permission re- 
quired. (3-6-5) 


CLS 302, 502 Clinical Chemistry I. 

Basic biochemistry and physiology, with emphasis on those 
tissues, organs and systems amenable to diagnostic evalua- 
tion utilizing clinical chemistry methods. Prerequisites CLS 
301, 501. (3-0-3) 


CLS 303, 503 Clinical Chemistry Il. 

Use of analytical methods for proteins, enzymes, carbohy- 
drates, lipids, electrolytes and blood gases in the diagnostic 
evaluation of cardiac, hepatic, renal, pulmonary, pancreatic 
and muscle status. Prerequisite: CLS 302, 502. (3-0-3) 


CLS 304, 504 Clinical Chemistry Ill. 

Use of analytical methods of hormones, drugs, tumor mark- 
ers and other analytes in the diagnostic evaluation of endo- 
crine, hematologic and cancer status; in therapeutic drug moni- 
toring; and in toxicologic emergencies. Prerequisite: CLS 
303, 503. (3-0-3) 


CLS 311,511 Hematology I. 

Study of normal hematopoiesis including development, me- 
tabolism, kinetics, and function of red cells, white cells, and 
platelets and an introduction to the various associated hema- 
tologic disorders. Fundamentals of hemostasis, including co- 
agulation pathways and laboratory procedures, which evalu- 
ate these mechanisms, are covered. Includes laboratory ex- 
periences dealing with basic routine tests performed in a clini- 
cal hematology laboratory, such as simple automated cell 
counting, blood smear morphology, and reticulocyte counts. 
Departmental permission required. (3-9-5) 


CLS 312, 512 Body Fluid Analysis. 

Analysis of various body fluids with emphasis on the theory 
and practice of clinical procedures. Component topics will 
include the analyses of urine, gastric juice, cerebral spinal 


fluid, feces, semen, transudates, and exudates. Departmental 
permission required. (3-9-4) 


CLS 321,521 Microbiology. 

This course focuses on the diagnostic procedures employed 
in the clinical bacteriology laboratory, such as specimen col- 
lection and the isolation and identification of medically impor- 
tant bacteria. Mechanisms of antimicrobial activity and anti- 
biotic susceptibility testing are discussed. Laboratory activi- 
ties familiarize the student with the colony morphology of clini- 
cally important bacteria and consist of learning procedures 
used in the identification of bacteria isolates, including the gram 
stain and various biochemical assays. These activities are 
then applied to the identification of unknown bacterial isolates 
found in patient specimens. Departmental permission re- 
quired. (3-9-5) 


CLS 322,522 Parasitology, Mycology and Virology. 

This course provides clinical background in mycology, para- 
sitology, and virology. Emphasis is on the disease involved and 
on diagnostic procedures used in the laboratory. The labora- 
tory portion consists of identification, specimen collection and 
processing of medically important viruses, fungi and para- 
sites. Departmental permission required. 

(3-9-4) 


CLS 331,531 Clinical Immunology. 

An introduction to the basic concepts and terminology of im- 
munity including development, structure and function of the 
lymphoid systems; the basis of antigenicity; antibody struc- 
ture; methods of detection and measurement; mechanism of 
cellular immunity; white cell function; hypersensitivity reac- 
tions; the complement system; and mechanisms of immune 
suppression and tolerance. In the laboratory portion of the 
class, students become familiar with the purpose, principles, 
performance and interpretation of various serological tests 
used routinely in the clinical laboratory for the diagnosis of 
syphilis and other infectious diseases, as well as, autoim- 
mune diseases such as rheumatoid arthritis and thyroiditis. 
Departmental permission required. (3-9-5) 


CLS 332, 532 Clinical Immunohematology. 

Blood group antigens and antibodies from the discoveries of 
Landsteiner in 1900 to the present day are studied. Blood 
banking procedures involved in drawing, testing, storing, and 
transfusing whole blood and its components are discussed. 
The laboratory section will deal with the basic blood bank 
procedures including ABO grouping. RH typing, compatibility 
testing and special antibody studies. Departmental permis- 
sion required. (3-9-5) 


CLS 410, 510 Special Topics. 

An examination of contemporary professional issues in clini- 
cal laboratory sciences. Content varies according to topics 
chosen by instructor. (v-0-v) 


CLS 413,513 Hematology Il: Case Studies. 

Review of erythrocyte, leukocyte, and coagulation disorders 
through the use of case studies. Critical thinking is used to 
analyze patient histories, clinical symptoms, and significant 
laboratory findings. Prerequisite: CLS 311 or 511. (2-0-2) 


CLS 441,541 Molecular Techniques. 

The molecular biology course consists of an introduction to the 
principles, methodologies and applications of molecular bio- 
logical procedures used in the clinical laboratories. Emphasis 
is placed on the molecular biological procedures used in the 
identification of infectious agents that cause human disease. 
Departmental permission required. (3-6-5) 


CLS 442,542 Infectious Disease Case Studies. 

This course will provide the student with the opportunity to 
analyze patient laboratory information in order to diagnose the 
infectious disease. The student will analyze prepared case 
studies and answer questions regarding the case and the caus- 
ative agent in the form of homework assignments, class dis- 
cussions and by composing their own case study with infor- 
mation from the literature, textbooks, and the Internet. Prereq- 
uisites: CLS 321 or CLS 521. (2-0-2) 


CLS 443, 543 Special Topics Case Studies. 

The student will analyze prepared case studies in an areas of 
special interest, and answer questions regarding the case in 
the form of homework assignments, class discussions and by 
composing their own case study with information from the 
literature, textbooks, and the Internet. Prerequisites: Depart- 
mental Permission. (V-V-V) 


CLS 499, 599 Independent Study. 
Requires Departmental Permission. (V-V-V) 


CLS 451,551 Patient Care Techniques. 

Techniques of specimen collection and phlebotomy are dis- 
cussed and practiced. Students perform venipuncture and 
fingerstick procedures on in-house patients throughout the 
various areas of the hospital. Pediatric and geriatric patients 
are included, as are general medical/surgical patients. Proce- 
dures for specimen processing and result reporting are leamed. 
Departmental permission required. (0-V-V total of 2 QH) 


CLS 490 Clinical Specialty Practicum. 

(Graduate students will register for the Master Project in place 
of the Specialty Practicum.) 

The Specialty Practicum provides students with an opportu- 
nity to select a specific laboratory of interests to them. Stu- 
dents spend five weeks developing advanced techniques and 
exploring the latest technology available in the clinical labora- 
tory. Areas may include bone marrow cell analysis, advanced 
genetics, advanced hematology, retrovirology and laboratory 
safety. Departmental permission required. (0-V-V total of 3 
Qh) 


CLS 491,591 Clinical Practicum-Core. 

Course includes application of basic skills learned in Hema- 
tology course work. This is a Clinical rotation through the 
hospital hematology laboratory. Basic skills learned in the stu- 
dent laboratory are practiced. Instrumentation and advanced 
methodologies, special hematologic testing techniques, bone 
marrow techniques, and coagulation are included. Depart- 
mental permission required.. (0-V-V total of 6 QH) 


CLS 492,592 Clinical Practicum-Microbiology/Immunology. 
Rotation through the hospital clinical bacteriology, anaerobe 
and acid fast laboratories. Applications of basic skills learned 
in the student laboratory are practiced. Instrumentation and 
advanced methodologies are emphasized. Departmental per- 
mission required. (0-V-V total of 4 QH) 


CLS 493, 593 Clinical Practicum in lmmunohematology. 
Rotation through the hospital clinical parasitology, mycology 
and virology laboratories. Applications of basic skills learned 
in the student laboratory are practiced. Instrumentation and 
advanced methodologies are emphasized. Departmental per- 
mission required (0-V-V total of 4 QH) 


CLS 494, 594 Clinical Practicum in Immunohematology 
Rotation through the hospital blood bank laboratory. Applica- 
tions of basic skills learned in student laboratory are practiced. 
Instrumentation and advanced methodologies are emphasized. 
Departmental permission required. (0-V-V Total 4 QH) 


CLS 495, 595 Clinical Practicum in Immunology and Molecu- 
lar Diagnostics. 

Rotation through the hospital clinical immunology laborato- 
ries. Application of basic skills learned in the student labora- 
tory. Areas included are serology, HLA, complementtesting, 
flow cytometry, karyotyping, molecular oncology, PCR, DNA 
sequencing, FISH probe analysis and other diagnostic proce- 
dures. (0-V-V Total 4 QH) 


CLS 496, 596 Clinical Practicum in Clinical Chemistry. 
Course includes application of basic skills learned in the stu- 
dent laboratory. Areas covered are instrumentation, blood 
gasses, electrolytes, comprehensive metabolic profiles, thy- 
roid function, therapeutic drug monitoring and fertility studies, 
as well as advanced methodologies in the above areas. De- 
partmental permission required. (0-V-V Total 4 QH) 


CLS 561 Regulatory Issues. 

This course is designed to present the various regulatory re- 
quirements under which clinical laboratories function. Regu- 
latory agency requirements such as JCAHO, CAP, and FDA 
will be discusses. Students will become familiar with these 
regulatory requirements and be prepared to manage a Clinical 
laboratory, which meets all regulations. Departmental per- 
mission required. (3-0-3) 


CLS 562 Marketing & Negotiations. 
Vendor relations, contract negotiations, product cost 
analysisand marketing strategies will be discussed. Students 
will have the opportunity to become involved in actual contract 
negotiations and marketing of laboratory services. Depart- 
mental permission required. (3-0-3) 


CLS 563 Issues in Pathology. 
Work flow analysis and clinical experience in an anatomical 
pathology laboratory. This will include anatomical pathology, 
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cytology and histology. Management issues unique to these 
areas will be discussed and studies. Management and super- 
vision issues unique to these areas will be examined. Depart- 
mental permission required. (3-0-3) 


Medical Technology 


A graduate course listed with the equivalent undergraduate 
course require additional competencies to meet graduate level 
credit. Students normally take both CLS and MTK coursework. 


MTK 301, 509 Information Science. 
Introduction to personal computers, Microsoft Office, E-Mail 
and the Internet. Students participate in a research project 
involving data collection via the World Wide Web. Depart- 
mental permission required. (2-0-2) 


MTK 311-313; 411-413; 511-513; 531-533 Professional De- 
velopment Projects. 

Participation in a professional enrichment project varying from 
1-5 quarters in length. Projects include, but are not limited to, 
the following: practical experience at alternate sites in which 
medical technologists work, e.g. local clinics, health centers, 
nursing homes, research facilities, various industrial firms, 
and/or community hospitals; community activities such as 
presenting information sessions to senior citizen groups, vari- 
ous professional groups or at local association and club meet- 
ings; participation in the development of science fair projects 
and science fair judging at local area schools; areas of special 
research interests; other areas chosen for their enrichment 
potential. Departmental permission required. (0-V-V) 


MTK 401, 501 Point of Care Testing. 

Decentralized laboratory testing is analytical testing performed 
at sites in the hospital, but physically located outside the 
hospital's central laboratory. The testing sites are either under 
the jurisdiction of the organized pathology and medical labora- 
tory or another department/service. This course provides an 
overview of the requirements and implementation of such a 
program from the laboratory's perspective. Students are in- 
troduced to POC definitions and terminology. Requirements 
of the various accrediting agencies are reviewed and the role 
of the MT consultant is defined and discussed. Emphasis will 
be placed on quality assurance issues related to interdepart- 
mental cooperation. The most common point of care testing 
devices will be demonstrated as well as non-instrument test 
kits. Competency documentation and proficiency surveys 
will be covered. Students will be required to demonstrate 
competency performing bedside tests and an understanding of 
the theory covered in lectures. Departmental permission re- 
quired. (2-0-2) 


MTK 402, 502 Quality Monitoring. 

Introduction to the concepts of quality control, proficiency test- 
ing, laboratory accreditation, reference ranges, predictive value 
theory, method evaluation and other aspects of quality assur- 
ance. Departmental permission required. (2-0-2) 


MTK 403, 503 Laboratory Management. 

Fundamentals of management including human resource 
management, finance and reimbursement, quality assess- 
ment and improvement, leadership, communication, and de- 
cision making/judgment skills will be emphasized. Interac- 
tive sessions employing problem based learning techniques 
help the student understand important leadership and man- 
agement concepts. Departmental permission required. (2-0- 
2) 


MTK 404, 504 Communications. 

Interpersonal and organizational communication techniques 
for creating effective communication with subordinates, peers 
and managers. Consultation and project management tech- 
niques will be included. Departmental permission required. 
(2-0-2) 


MTK 405, 505 Clinical Laboratory Information Systems. 
Introduction to computers and other information systems which 
includes laboratory information systems, Internet, networks, 
PCs, and future trends. Fundamental computer concepts, soft- 
ware validation, security issues, and system analysis are dis- 
cussed. A project requiring use of computer resources will 
reinforce lectures. Departmental permission required. (2-0- 
2) 


MTK 491,591 Research Seminar|. 

This course is designed basically as a research project sup- 
port group. Various research designs, sampling techniques 
and data analysis methods will be discussed. Each student 
will present abstracts of current research and have the oppor- 
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tunity to discuss their research project topic, obtain help with 
problem areas, and generally benefit from the research efforts 
of their fellow students and faculty. Principles of education and 
instruction are presented in this course. Students are asked to 
prepare a short educational presentation following principles 
presented. Departmental permission required. P-N grading. 
(2-0-2) 

MTK 592 Research Seminar ll. 

Continuation of MTK 591, Research Seminar. 

P-N grading. Prerequisite: MTK 591. (2-0-2) 


MTK 593 Research Seminar Ill. 
Continuation of MTK 591, Research Seminar II. P-N grading. 
Prerequisite: MTK 592. (2-0-2) 


MTK 594 Master Project!. Student projects designed in 
various areas of the clinical laboratories, which focus on clini- 
cal testing, management and supervision issues. Students 
are required to formally present the results of their projects to 
the faculty and student body, and are encouraged to publish 
their results. Departmental permission required. (0-V-V) 


MTK 595 Master Project Il. 
Continuation of MTK 594. (0-V-V) 


MTK 596 Master Project Ill. 
Continuation of MTK 595. (0-V-V) 


Healthcare Education 


HCE 581 Introduction to Research. 

The student develops skill in critically analyzing research stud- 
ies, formulating research problems, designing research meth- 
ods, using descriptive and inferential statistics to interpret data, 
analyzing data using parametric and nonparametric statistical 
models, and developing beginning competencies in the use of 
computers in research. (v-v-4) 


Religion, Health, and Human Values 


HHV 501 Introduction to Healthcare Ethics. 

This interdisciplinary course considers representative foun- 
dational theories of ethics, religious perspectives, and meth- 
odology, as well as selected issues such as paternalism vs. 
enhancement of patients’ autonomy; justice; beneficence vs. 
nonmalfeasance; legal issues, public policy. (3-1-3) 


HHV 502 Major Issues in Healthcare Ethics. 

Focus of the course is on “End of Life—Ending Life” with topics 
such as advance directives, DNR’s, withholding and with- 
drawing treatment, treatment decisions and ethics, PVS, brain 
death, euthanasia, allocation, etc. Both ethical and legal per- 
spectives are considered. Prerequisite HHV 501. (3-1-3) 


HHV 503 Seminar in Healthcare Ethics. 

Students present a major seminar paper on an approved topic 
in clinical healthcare ethics, and lead discussion around the 
issue. Prerequisite HHV 502. (3-1-3) 


HHV 504 Psychology and Healthcare Ethics. 

The relationship between psychological issues such as per- 
sonality, family systems, individual and family life cycle, death 
and dying, mediation/negotiation, and ethical dilemmas is 
explored. Prerequisite HHV 501. (3-0-3) 


HHV 505 Ethics in Research. 

This web based course provides the student with an interac- 
tive format to discuss the researcher's responsibilities for 
conducting ethically sound scientific research as well as se- 
lect ethical issues in research. Each student will have the 
opportunity to analyze an ethical issue as it relates to the 
student's research project or topic. (1) 


HHV 507 Operations and Healthcare Ethics. 

A seminar offering readings, practicum, and reflection inte- 
grating day-to-day operational issues with ethics theory and 
method. (2-0-2) 


HHV 510 Seminar in Health and Human Values I. 
Interdisciplinary seminar integrating the written, visual and 
performing arts with philosophical and clinical issues and 
approaches to healthcare. Includes Campbell Lectures each 
quarter taken. (v) 


HHV 512 The Clinic and the Classics. 


This interdisciplinary course is divided into three parts: an 
intensive introduction to ethical theories and methodologies; a 
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review of law, ethics and medicine; and a case-oriented focus 
on specific issues in healthcare ethics. In addition, the impact 
of ethnicity, religion, class, and gender on moral decision- 
making will be considered. Prerequisite: admission to doc- 
toral program. (4-0-4) 


HHV 525 Narrative and Medicine. 

Acharacteristic of the human species is that we think in meta- 
phors and lear through stories. In the midst of crises, persons 
construct stories that give meaning to events. This course is 
designed to focus on understanding how persons create mean- 
ing out of the experiences of disease and suffering. Through 
improvisational exercises, students discover how to be in tune 
with stories and their tellers. (v-v-v) 


HHV 582 Introduction to Holistic Spiritual Assessment. 

In the context of a review of holistic approaches to patient 
assessment, this course provides an introduction to spiritual 
assessment. Several significant models for spiritual assess- 
ment are presented and evaluated. The models are applied 
with case studies and/or patient interviews. 3-0-3) 


HHV 533 Theology of Pastoral Care. 

A seminar in which students study various theological ap- 
proaches to pastoral care and formulate their own theology of 
the discipline. (2-0-2) 


HHV 534 Suffering. 

Healthcare practitioners inevitably engage the issue of human 
suffering. Course examines the nature of suffering, the suffer- 
ing of the healthier, approaches to living with suffering. (1) 


HHV 535 Spirit/Mind/Body. 

Course examines research of faith and health outcomes, 
psychoneuro-immunology, mind/body concepts, complemen- 
tary therapies, and an introduction to the practice of proven 
techniques for enhancing health through spirit/mind/body inte- 
gration. (3-0-3) 


HHV 541, 542, 543 Seminar in Theological Reflection | - Ill. 
Using a “story theology” model, students bring narratives from 
their own experience as well as from the experience of pa- 
tients/clients to discern major theological themes. (1-1-1) 


HHV 551, 552, 553 Clinical practicum | - Ill. 

Supervised clinical experience in a setting appropriate to learn- 
ing goals. Settings may include in-patient chaplaincy, trauma 
crisis or ethics. (v-v-v) 


HHV 554 Clinical practicum IV. 
Students are paired with a working ethics consultant for rounds 
and general ethics coverage for one part of the course. Group 
reflection on cases and consultation method constitutes the 
other part of the course. (v-v-v) 


HHV 581 Reading & Research in Healthcare Ethics. 
Independent guided study in selected current topics in 
healthcare ethics. Prerequisite HHV 501. (v-v-v) 


HHV 586 Reading & Research in Religion & Health. 
Individual projects under the supervision of faculty member. 


HHV 597 Healthcare Ethics. Project (3) 
HHV 598 Thesis in Healthcare Ethics. (5) 


HHV 599 Independent Study. (v) 
Health Systems Management 


HSM 370 Health Care Organization. 

The focus of this course is on direct health care services as 
a business/service endpoint. Roles and responsibilities of 
health care personnel will be covered. The influence of 
financing health care on the organization and delivery of 
care is also discussed. This introduction to the structure 
and function of the U.S. health care system is designed for 
the non-health care professional. Prerequisite: At least 
three years of undergraduate work in any major. WI (2) 
Oleske, Staff. 


HSM 502 Health Care Organization. 

Course provides students with a learning structure that en- 
ables them to become well versed in the factors, forces, and 
dynamics of the macro environment in which health care ser- 
vices are provided. The interrelationships among various trends 
and forces likely to shape the roles and responsibilities of 
health care institutions in the future will be stressed. Learning 


methods used emphasize lecture, student participation in dis- 
cussion, written reports, and participation in health care facil- 
ity site visits. This course will serve as an introduction to 
issues and concepts in HSM courses in organizational behav- 
ior, health economics, health care finance, health care plan- 
ning and marketing, managed care, and is highly coordinated 
with HSM 506 Medical Sociology. (3-0-3) 


HSM 503 Foundation Skills 

This course develops those communications and interper- 
sonal skills needed by the successful health care administra- 
tor. Oral, written and mediated approaches will be employed 
to achieve specific goals. Through classroom exercises, the 
student will explore the values of leadership, diversity, tech- 
niques of team building and negotiation as well as profession- 
alism and ethics in the workplace. (3-0-3) 


HSM 506 Medical Sociology. 

This course examines the sociological, psychological, and 
behavioral dynamics of patients, practitioners, and groups 
within health care delivery systems. The students will be in- 
troduced to the concepts of health and illness, public health and 
epidemiology. The trends that are likely to shape the roles and 
responsibilities of health care providers and administrators 
will be stressed. This theoretical framework will help students 
focus their encounters with patients and their physicians dur- 
ing the latter half of the course. This course is highly coordi- 
nated with HSM 502 Health Care Organization. (3-0-3) 


HSM 507 Epidemiology. 

An understanding of the principles and methodologies of epi- 
demiology, research design, and program evaluation empha- 
sizing application to the planning and management of health 
care services. (4-0-4) 


HSM 510 Healthcare in America: An Overview for Health 
Professions Students. 

Course is designed for students who are just entering a health 
profession. Ten topics that address contemporary issues in 
the American health care system are presented by Medical 
Center leaders. Examples of topics include the organization 
and delivery of health care in the nation, the economics and 
financing of health care, preparation of the nation’s health 
workforce, wellness and illness, ethics, research, politics and 
policy-making, and health care reform. Following the presen- 
tations, the class breaks into interdisciplinary seminar groups 
lead by faculty to explore further the featured topics. (2-0-2) 


HSM 515 Human Resources Management. 

An understanding of the human relations skills required of the 
health systems manager in an environment filled with both 
federal and state legal constraints. Skills acquired include 
motivating and coaching employees, appraising and improv- 
ing performance, dealing with disciplinary problems, and 
employee counseling. (3-0-3) 


HSM 520 Starting and Running a Health Care Business. 
This course provides the foundation skills needed by health 
care professionals interested in starting their own health-re- 
lated businesses. Topics include: opportunity, market feasibil- 
ity analysis, financing for start-ups, maketing, and regulatory/ 
legal issues. (3) 


HSM 521 Health Care Start-ups in Action. 

Health care entrepreneurs provide their insights on how they 
have been challenged and succeeded in starting a business. 
Students complete project work involving interviewing entre- 
preneurs and learning about their companies. (3) 

HSM 522 Business Planning for Health Care Professionals. 
Teaches students the essential elements of researching and 
writing a business plan, by taking them through the entire pro- 
cess using a business plan of their own design and develop- 
ment. (3) 


HSM 531 Finance |: Accounting Principles. 
Understanding concepts/principles of accounting and finances 
and their application in health systems management. (4-0-4) 


HSM 532 Finance II: Healthcare Managerial Accounting. 
Focus on understanding/knowledge of health care services 
payment policies including payment sources, (e.g., Medicare, 
Medicaid, traditional insurance) emerging payment arrange- 
ments, e.g., DRGs, capitation, PPOs, HMOs and application 
of budgeting principles to health care institutions. (3-0-3) 


HSM 533 Health Economics. 
Application of economic tools and theories to the delivery of 
health care services. (4-0-4) 


HSM 534 Applied Economics |: Economics of Technology. 
This course will present the basic theory of technology evalu- 
ation as applied to the health care system. It will present and 
summarize the techniques developed in prior courses and 
analyze applications to medical and managerial technologies 
in health care. (3-0-3) 


HSM 536 Corporate Finance. 

Provides the financial tools and ability to understand the prin- 
ciple issues of corporate finance and financial management. 
This course shifts the student’s focus from a micro to macro 
or corporate view of financial management. The overall objec- 
tives of the course are to understand the roles, functions and 
responsibilities of financial officers in managing a health care 
institution; be able to identify and analyze corporate finance 
problems and issues in the management of health care insti- 
tutions and be able to evaluate the financial performance of 
institutions in asset and debt management. (4-0-4) 


HSM 539 Finance Seminar. 

Application of knowledge and skills acquired in the HSM fi- 
nance course and the integration of decision-making processes. 
Students make strategic planning, staffing, capital financing, 
pricing, and cash management decisions for a health care 
institution under changing environmental trends and payment 
policies. These decisions will affect the institution’s financial 
position relative to other hospitals in the community through a 
computer simulation model. (3-0-3) 


HSM 543 Health Law. 

Provides a systematic and comprehensive knowledge of law 
as it impacts health care delivery systems. Students acquire 
an understanding of contract law, tort law, corporate law, labor 
law, and civil procedure. (4-0-4) 


HSM 545 Organizational Analysis. 

Introduction to the study of organizations, including structures, 
processes, and human behavior. Course focuses on theories 
and concepts in: organizational research, motivation, stress, 
leadership, group dynamics, roles, decision making, technol- 
ogy, communication, ethics, and change. (3-0-3) 


HSM 547 Strategic Analysis 

Strategic Analysis will provide the student with an operational, 
working understanding of the fundamentals of strategic plan- 
ning, strategic analysis, and analytical techniques. The foun- 
dation of the class will include the fundamental theory of strat- 
egy including Porter's model, SWOT analysis, Environmen- 
tal Assessments, and problem solving techniques. Students 
will then apply these techniques to real problems faced by 
other health care organizations or senior managers in the Rush 
System for Health. The result will be an improved ability to 
think and write critically, identify strategic challenges and de- 
velop a complete strategic analysis for many different busi- 
ness problems. (4-0-4) 


HSM 551 Information Systems |. 

Basic information systems concepts are presented e.g., SyS- 
tems theory, systems analysis, fundamental information sys- 
tems concepts (in hardware, software, and personnel areas), 
fundamentals of information systems management and the 
systems life cycle. (4-0-4) 


HSM 552 Information Systems II. 

This course will concentrate on intermediate to advanced 
concepts of information systems. Specific topics may include: 
information systems resource management, cost/benefit analy- 
sis, overview of information system topology, technology as- 
sessment and strategic planning. (3-0-3) 


HSM 555 Health Care and the Elderly. 

This course gives students an understanding of the demo- 
graphics of the elderly population, the aging process and the 
impact of legislation on development of a long-term care sys- 
tem will be the basis for the building of a model care system 
for the elderly. Social policy issues in the United States and 
other western count+ies will be addressed by health care pro- 
viders as well as by the elderly and their families. (3-0-3) 
Glandon, Heelan. 


HSM 557 Quality Assessment and Improvement. 

Provides students with a thorough knowledge of the quality 
evaluation process and the ways in which itis implemented in 
today’s health care industry. (3-0-3) 


HSM 558 Ambulatory Care Management. 

An overview of ambulatory health systems, marketing and 
management techniques, and professional and administrative 
issues. (3-0-3) 


HSM 560 Health Care Policy: Formulation, Implementation 
and Evaluation. 

The topics covered will be health policy as part of the environ- 
ment for providers, processes by which providers can influ- 
ence policy formation, some methods of policy analyses, and 
pertinent recent history and relevant trends. (3-0-3) 


HSM 561 Strategic Planning and Marketing. 

This course will provide an understanding and working knowl- 
edge of strategic planning and marketing theory, terminology, 
techniques and analytical approaches for planning and mar- 
keting health services. (4-0-4) 


HSM 562 Marketing Management. 

A critical review of the health care marketing communication 
process. Among the topics covered are consumer research; 
marketing segmentation; price, distribution and product strat- 
egies; and advertising and promotion. The development of 
persuasive marketing communication is studied from both a 
theoretical and practical perspective. (4-0-4) 


HSM 566 Group Practice Practicum. 

This course focuses on the analysis of problems in a health 
care provider setting and the application of systems techniques 
to resolve these problems. The course will allow students to 
gain familiarity through theory and practicum, with a small 
business environment presented as a physician group prac- 
tice client site. (3-0-3) 


HSM 567 Managed Care. 

An examination of managed care organizations in theory and 
practice. The variations in model types and external forces 
affecting their development and operational strategy will be 
explored. (4-0-4) 


HSM 571 Operations Management. 

Fundamental operations research and industrial engineering 
topics as applied to health care are presented. Topics might 
include: project management, productivity, queuing theory, and 
inventory theory. (4-0-4) 


HSM 575 Ethics. 
Asurvey of ethical problems facing the health care profes- 
sional. (1) 


HSM 576 Ethics for Health Care Managers. 

Considers questions such as: What is Ethics?; What are the 
basic ethical questions healthcare managers will encounter?; 
What are the ethical responsibilities of the healthcare man- 
ager?; What are manager's responsibilities for providing an 
environment in which others can exercise their ethical re- 
sponsibilities? (1-0-1) 


HSM 577 Leadership, Management and Ethics. 

This course studies the relationship between leadership and 
ethics in an organization. It also emphasizes the identification 
and analysis of ethical issues embedded in management situ- 
ations and decision making. (4-0-4) 


HSM 582 Intermediate Statistics. 

This course reviews a blend of pre-, true and quasi-experi- 
mental designs as well as intermediate level statistical tests 
which a health systems manager will likely use operationally 
or in empirical research. The statistical tests include ANOVA, 
simple and multiple regression, and such nonparametric tech- 
niques as the Kolmogorov-Smirnov, Wilcoxon, and Mann- 
Whitney. Knowledge of probability theory and univariate sta- 
tistics as well as hands-on DOS and SPSS-PC+ computer 
skills, is presumed. Given a data set and articles for review, 
participants will design and implement a research plan, inter- 
preting and subsequently writing their results in a journal ar- 
ticle format. (4-0-4) 


HSM 590 Topics in Health Systems Management. 

This course presents three one-credit mini courses on the 
most current issues in health care. In the past, topics have 
included utilization management, PHO development, home 
health care, health care and the elderly and international health 
care, facilities planning, governance, case studies in organi- 
zational success and advanced managed care issues. (3) 


HSM 595 Graduate Seminar. 

An analysis of selected topics and issues in health care today 
with the broad participation of faculty and eminent leaders in 
the field. (1-0-1) 


HSM 597 Masters Project. 
This two quarter course provides the second-year HSM stu- 
dent with the opportunity to apply problem-solving techniques 
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and evaluation methods. The student conducts an applied 
management study at a Chicago-area health care organiza- 
tion. Major emphasis is placed on developing students’ report 
writing and oral presentation skills. (8) 


HSM 599 Independent Study. 
Specialized course work designed around the needs of an 
individual student. (v-v-v) Staff. 


Immunology 


IMM 501 Immunology. 

Introduction to immunology with emphasis on basic concepts 
and principles, interwoven with a study of their clinical appli- 
cations. Medical students only. SP (5) [53 hours] Lint. 


IMM 502 Introduction to Experimental Immunology. 

A graduate introductory course covering basic concepts in 
experimental immunology including basic laboratory tech- 
niques. FA (3-0-3) Lint. 


IMM 510 Ethics in Research. 

Aseminar/discussion course that explores the major ethical 
problems encountered in the conduct of research. Topics cov- 
ered include: falsification/fabrication of data, plagiarism, mis- 
use of statistics, bias, ownership and sharing of research data 
and products, informed consent in human research studies, 
authorship, mentoring, genetic research, use of animals in 
research and whistle-blowing. SP Lint, (1-0-1) 


IMM 521 Basic & Clinical Immunology: Lecture Segment. 
A comprehensive introduction to immunology, with emphasis 
on basic concepts and principles, and clinical applications. SP 
(5-0-5) Lint. 


IMM 522 Immunology Tutorial. Companion course to IMM 
521 with emphasis on experimental and animal models. SP 
(1) Lint 


IMM 531 Advanced Immunology. 

Acomprehensive course in molecular and cellular immunol- 
ogy including lymphocyte ontogeny, cellular interactions, and 
effector cell functions, immunogenetics and tumor registry. 
Alt. WI (4-0-4) Finnegan, Lint. 


IMM 571 Laboratory Tutorial. 
Individual program, acquaints the student with research pro- 
tocols and interests within the department. (v-v-v) 


IMM 575 Advanced Readings in Immunology and Virology. 

Description: In this course, students will choose, under the 
direction of the faculty coordinator, one or more papers from 
the recent scientific literature, and present it orally to the class. 

Presentations will provide adequate background to the topic, 
explanation and assessment of the relevant methodology 
employed, interpretation of results, discussion of the signifi- 
cance, and validity of the conclusions. Each student will make 
at least one presentation per quarter. Grading is Pass/No 
Pass only. FA WI SP (1) 


IMM 581 Introduction to Immunology Research. 

The objectives of this course are to: 1) Introduce the theoretical 
and practical use of common tools in biological research, with 
an emphasis on molecular biology and immunology, and data 
interpretation using these tools; 2) Present the process of 
manuscript writing for publication; and 3) Provide an overall 
review of biostatistics and the use of a statistical software 
package for data analysis. SP (2-0-2) Al-Harthi. 


IMM 585 Research Seminar. 
Seminar on contemporary topics in immunology and virology. 
FA WI SP (1-0-1) Lint. 


IMM 590 Special Topics. 
Detailed study of contemporary topics in immunology are 
presented in a five week block. Topics such as Inflammation, 
Host Defense, Membrane Structure, and Antigen Presenta- 
tion are included. (v-v-v) 


IMM 598 Pre-Dissertation Research. 
Research credits prior to acceptance to doctoral candidacy. 
(v-v-v) Advisor. 


IMM 599 Independent Study. 


Specialized course work designed around the needs of an 
individual student. (v-v-v) 
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IMM 699 Dissertation Research. 
Research credits after admission to candidacy. (v-v-v) 


Internal Medicine 


MED 501,502, 503 Clinical Pathophysiology |, II, Ill. 
Serving as a bridge between the basic sciences and clinical 
medicine the course helps to make the student conversant 
with the limits of biochemical and physiologic responses un- 
der a variety of stresses and disease states. Emphasis is in 
three basic areas: abnormal, general cellular biology; homeo- 
stasis; and organ system pathophysiology. The course closely 
coordinates with topics in the pathology course and also with 
didactic material to be presented during the third-year clinical 
program. FA WI SP [171 hours] Szidon. 


Microbiology 


MIC 451 Microbiology Concepts |. 

An introduction to the morphological and physiological char- 
acteristics of infectious agents of importance in human dis- 
ease. SP (5-1-5) [55 hours] Schechter. 


MIC 452 Microbiology Concepts II. 
Continuation of MIC 451. 


MIC 501 Clinical Bacteriology. 

Provides rotations through each section of the diagnostic bac- 
teriology laboratory with emphasis on laboratory identification 
of bacteria. Prerequisite: MIC 451. (v-v-v) [4 weeks] 


MIC 521 Molecular Biology. 

A graduate introductory course covering general principles 
and experimental applications of nucleic acid structure, func- 
tion and manipulation in eukaryotic cells. WI (4-0-4) Roebuck. 


MIC 524 Human Molecular Genetics. 

Contemporary study of topics in gene organization, transcrip- 
tion, translation, and gene regulation in humans. SP (2-0-2) 
Kwan. 


MIC 531 Virology. 
Advanced study of human and animal viruses and their inter- 
actions with cells. SP (5-0-5) Peeples. 


MIC 590 Special Topics. 
Detailed independent study of contemporary topics in micro- 
biology. (v-v-v) 


MIC 599 Independent Study. 
Specialized course work designed around the particular needs 
of an individual student. (v-v-v) 


Medical Physics 


MPH 457 Radiation Safety of Radioactive Materials. 
Course reviews basic nuclear and health physics principles/ 
practices, regulations and instrumentation for the safe use of 
radioactive material. FA (2-0-2) 


MPH 458 Radiation Detection and Measurement. 

Astudy of basic physics principles and applications with labo- 
ratory exercises on techniques and instrumentation for nuclear 
radiation detection and measurement as they relate to nuclear 
physics and radiation safety of radioactive materials. Prereq- 
uisite: MPH 457. WI (1-3-2) 


MPH 460 Introduction to Medical Physics. 
An introductory course in physics for residents in diagnostic 
radiology, nuclear medicine and radiation oncology. The course 
covers medical x-ray equipment design and use, clinical do- 
simetry, and quality assurance SU (3-0-3) 


MPH 461 Physics of Diagnostic Radiology. 
Intermediate physics for residents in diagnostic radiology and 
nuclear medicine. Prerequisite: MPH 460 FA (3-0-3) 


MPH 463 Physics of Nuclear Magnetic Resonance Imaging. 
This course is a basic introduction to the physical principles of 
MRI with emphasis on proton MRI. Topics covered will in- 
clude fundamentals of magnetic resonance, relaxation times, 
and the basis for imaging techniques. FA (2-0-2) 


MPH 464 Concepts in Magnetic Resonance Imaging. 

The course provides an overview of magnetic resonance prin- 
ciples as applied to image formation. Fundamental proton 
magnetic resonance concepts as well as basic imaging prin- 
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ciples will be discussed for medical residents in radiology. 
This course is structured as a subset of MPH 463. FA (1-0-1) 


MPH 465 Topics in Diagnostic Imaging. 

Discussion of advanced topics in diagnostic imaging : mam- 
mography, digital imaging, ultrasound, quality assurance and 
radiation protection. Prerequisite MPH 461. FA (2-0-3) 


MPH 471 Physics of Nuclear Medicine |. 

The course covers mathematics and detectors used in nuclear 
medicine. Imaging instrumentation, including scintillation 
camera, emission tomography, and application of the com- 
puter to nuclear medicine is also covered. SP (3-0-3) 


MPH 475 A Workshop in Radiopharmaceutical Science. 
Covers production of radionuclides, generators, formulation 
and Q.C. of tracers for 16 organ localization, in vitro and in vivo 
studies, dosimetry, FDA and safe handling. Compounding, 
biodistribution, and imaging studied in laboratory. (1-0-1) 


MPH 481 Introduction to Medical and Therapeutic 
Radiological Physics. 

An introductory course in physics for residents in radiation 
oncology covering all materials of MPH 460 with additional 
clinical dosimetry and laboratory demonstrations. SU (3-3-4) 


MPH 482 Therapeutic Radiological Physics. 

Intermediate physics for residents in radiation oncology. The 
five p’s’ of radiation therapy physics are examined: prescrip- 
tion, physical dose, planning, precision, and pattern of treat- 
ment outcome. Interactions of x-rays and gamma-rays, mea- 
surement of exposure, calibration of high-energy photon and 
electron beams, and dose distributions for external-beam 
therapy are studied. Prerequisite: MPH 460. FA (3-0-3) 


MPH 483 Dosimetry Applied to Therapeutic Radiology. 

An introductory course in clinical medical physics for thera- 
peutic radiology trainees, including residents, graduate stu- 
dents, dosimetrists and technologists. SU (3-1-4) 


MPH 484 Brachytherapy Physics. 
This course is designed for residents in therapeutic radiology 
and graduate students. Topics include basic physics of radio- 
activity, and use of radioactive isotopes in clinical radiotherapy. 
Prerequisite: MPH 482 WI (2-0-2) 


MPH 486 Introductory Hyperthermia. 

This course will cover the physical and biological mecha- 
nisms of hyperthermia, as well as methods for delivery of heat 
energy for cancer therapy. Prerequisite: MPH 482 WI (2-0-20 


MPH 490 Diagnostic Radiological Physics Review. 

Intensive review in all branches of medical radiological phys- 
ics for preparation for the American Board of Radiology Cer- 
tification Examination. Prerequisites: MPH 461, 471 (3-0-3) 


MPH 491 Introduction and Application of Computers in 
Medical Physics. 

Course covers basic components and systematic presenta- 
tion of computer programs useful in medical physics. (2-0-2) 


MPH 492 Radiotherapy Physics Review. 

Intensive review for therapeutic radiology residents and gradu- 
ate students in medical physics in preparation for the Ameri- 
can Board of Radiology Certification Examination. (2-0-2) 


MPH 501 Radiation Physics. 

Course provides a rigorous examination of the interaction 
with matter of and heavy-charged particles) with matter. FA 
(4-0-4) 


MPH 502 Radiological Physics I. 

The course covers design and operation of accelerators; ra- 
diation quantities and units including stochastic and 
nonstochastic quantities; ion collection and recombination; and 
dosimetry systems used in therapeutic radiology and radiobi- 
ology. Prerequisite: MPH 501. WI (4-0-4) 


MPH 503 Radiological Physics II. 
Continuation of MPH 502. SP (4-0-4) 


MPH 504 Topics in Medical Physics. 

Course covers selected topics in radiation detection, interac- 
tion, and protection. Topics will also be selected from radiation 
dosimetry and diagnostic and therapeutic imaging. Prerequi- 
site: MPH 502 (v-v-v) 


MPH 505 Radiological Physics Laboratory. 

A practical course directed towards understanding of the in- 
struments, computers, apparatus, and facilities used in ap- 
plied radiation work. Includes carrying out scientific evalua- 
tion and essay-type reporting. MPH 502. (v-v-v) 


MPH 506 Clinical Physics Practicum. 

Students participate in providing clinical physics service un- 
der supervision. Practica currently available are offered each 
term in: MPH 506A Diagnostic Imaging, MPH 506B Radia- 
tion Therapy, MPH 506C Radiation Protection. (v-v-v) 


MPH 530 Molecular Biology for Radiation Oncology. 
Course makes selected topics in modern biology familiar to 
those not primariloy trained as biologists (3-0-3) 


MPH 531 Radiation Biology. 

The course will consider ionizing radiation effects on single 
cells, organized tissue, and the known effects on humans. 
Emphasis will be put on those radiobiological principles which 
closely relate to cancer treatment. SP (3-0-3) 


MPH 542 Radiation Oncology. 

Basic concepts and principles of nonsurgical cancer manage- 
ment. The natural history of cancers in various organs will be 
reviewed and therapeutic strategies developed based on the 
pathophysiology of different cancer sites. (2-0-2) 


MPH 565 Transfer Function Analysis. 

Starting with a rigorous presentation of Fourier transform theory, 
this course develops transfer function analysis for application 
to imaging systems. FA (2-0-2) 


MPH 566 Digital Immaging. 

Course is organized as several computerized exercise mod- 
ules providing students with “hands on” experience in various 
digital imaging concepts. Prerequisite: MPH 565. WI (3-0-3) 


MPH 581 Methods of Photon Dose Calculation. 

Current methods of photon dose calculation for radiation treat- 
ment planning systems, particularly those using interaction 
kernels. Prerequisite: MPH 565. (2-0-2) 


MPH 582 Methods of Electron Dose Calculation. 

Methods of electron dose calculation for radiation treatment 
planning systems, particularly those based upon Gaussian 
multiple-scattering theory. Prerequisite: MPH 565. (2-0-2) 


MPH 583 Monte Carlo Methods. 

The EGS4 Monte Carlo code for photon/electron transport will 
be explained, with emphasis upon gaining “hands on” experi- 
ence in using this research tool. (2-0-2) 


MPH 590 Medical Physics Research Seminar. 

This seminar serves as a forum for review of the ongoing 
research by the faculty, appropriate staff members, fellows, 
and graduate students. (1-0-1) 


MPH 597 Introduction to Research. 
The student will undertake a directed project with a faculty 
member as an introduction to research. (v-v-v) 


MPH 598 Research. 

Under the guidance of a faculty member and committee, the 
student originates, proposes and executes basic or clinical 
research. (v-v-v) 


MPH 599 Independent Study. 
The student will undertake a creative project design under the 
supervision of a faculty member. (v-v-v) 


MPH 699 Dissertation Research. 
Post-candidacy research by arrangement with staff. (v-v-v) 
These courses are offered periodically, based on demand: 


MPH 571 Physics of Nuclear Medicine II. 

Covers production of isotopes, radiation detection, pulse height 
analysis, counting statistics, imaging theory Fourier analysis, 
scintillation camera, collimation of radiation, image record- 
ing, noise analysis, image processing, quality assurance, ra- 
diation safety, evaluation of image quality, digital computers in 
nuclear medicine, dynamic and functional imaging, emission 
computed tomography, biokinetics and compartmental mod- 
eling, and radioimmunoassay. Prerequiste: MPH 471. (3-0-3) 


MPH 575 Nuclear Science Techniques as Applied to Biology 
and Medicine I. 

Covers radioactivity, measuring devices, production modes; 
nuclear reactor, cyclotron, generators; radiochemistry, label- 


ing (SH, 14C, 1251); and autoradiography, body counting, NAA. 
(2-0-2) 


MPH 576 Nuclear Science Techniques as Applied to Biology 
and Medicine II. 

This course covers: labeling (99MTe, 131], 75Se, 11¢, 13N, 
18F) & Q.C.; tracers for 16 organs; applications in nuclear 
medicine, therapy, in vitro, hematology; dosimetry; radiation 
safety; licensing; and FDA. Prerequisite: MPH 575. (2-0-2) 


Neurological Sciences 


NEU 451 Medical Neurobiology. 

An integrated approach to the central and peripheral nervous 
system from an anatomic, physiologic and neurochemical 
standpoint is presented. Based on neuroanatomy, major sys- 
tems are developed and discussed in terms of anatomic ar- 
rangement, physiologic functioning and related synaptic phar- 
macology. In all systems clinical lectures highlight the practi- 
cal applications of basic science concepts in patient evaluation 
and management. (6-3-6) [81 hours] Hoeppner, Hughes. 


NEU 501 Introduction to Neuroscience. 

Physiology of neurons and glia, synaptic processes, sensory 
receptor physiology, spinal cord, cerebellum and motor con- 
trol, peripheral mechanisms in sensory systems and higher 
functions of nervous system. Neuroanatomical concepts cor- 
related to the physiology. Prerequisite: ANA 451. WI (4-0-4) 


NEU 511 Techniques in Neuroscience. 

Graduate students rotate through various faculty members’ 
laboratories and master techniques commonly in use in neu- 
roscience laboratories. (2) 


NEU 525 Neuropsychopharmacology. 

Explores the fundamental pharmacodynamic mechanisms of 
drugs which act on the central nervous system. Drug classes 
to be studied will include anesthetic agents, opiopids, antide- 
pressants, and spasmolytics. Each of the ten, two hour lec- 
tures will begin with an introduction about a particular disease 
or disease state, emphasizing the neurobiology of that particu- 
lar disorder. A detailed description of the mechanism through 
which a given drug class interacts with that neurobiology to 
affect its treatment follows. Graduate students taking this class 
will be expected to perform outside reading that compliments 
the various lecture topics. Two multiple choice exams will be 
given. In addition, graduate students taking this course will 
have to complete a written take home final. The course is open 
to all Rush University graduate students who are interested in 
an in depth review of the pharmacotherapy of central nervous 
system disease. (2) Carvey. 


NEU 541, 542 Statistics and Experimental Design for Neu- 
roscience |, Il. 

A two quarter course covering basic probability and statistical 
theory. It is not intended to cover all areas of advanced statis- 
tical application, out rather to provide the tools for compre- 
hending analytical theory. During the last two weeks of class, 
guest speakers present examples of their research and statis- 
tical analyses. (4-0-4) (4-0-4) Stebbins. 


NEU 551 Physiology of the Nervous System Function/Dys- 
function. 

An introductory overview of central nervous system disease 
processes and their treatment. Disease states to be covered 
include those affecting the neuromuscular junction, the spinal 
cord, as well as the central nervous system. (4-0-4) 


NEU 591 Advanced Neuroscience Proseminar. 
Taught jointly by participating faculty, seminar format is used 
to encourage extensive discussion and participation. (6-0-6) 


NEU 598 Pre-Dissertation Research. 
Research credits prior to acceptance to doctoral candidacy. (2 
to 6) Advisor. 


NEU 599 Independent Study. 
Specialized course work designed around the needs of an 
individual student. (v-v-v) Staff. 


NEU 681 Neurological Research. 

Students participate in ongoing research projects within the 
department. Areas of investigation include neuropharmacol- 
ogy, movement disorders, cerebrovascular disease, sleep 
disorders, epilepsy, neuromuscular disorders, multiple scle- 
rosis, neurobiology of learning and memory, quantitative 
neuroimaging, age-related memory disorders and dementia. 
Participation in an ongoing project of a faculty memberis the 


most practical. Prerequisite: NEU 601. FA WI SP SU [v] 
Wright. 


NEU 690 Selected Topics in Neuroscience. 
Study of contemporary topics in neuroscience. (1 to 4) 


NEU 699 Dissertation Research. 
Research credits after admission to candidacy. (3 to 2) 


Clinical Nutrition 


NTR 503 Management in Dietetics. 

An examination of management strategies and techniques used 
in delivery of food and nutrition services in a health care set- 
ting. FA (2) 


NTR 505, 506 Advanced Clinical Nutrition |, Il. 

Technical, conceptual, and behavioral aspects of dietary pre- 
vention and treatment of disease states are presented. Stu- 
dents apply principles of medical nutrition therapy to various 
disease states. SP SU (4) (3) 


NTR 511,512 Supervised Exp. in Food Systems Mgmt. |, II. 
Students function as members of the management team in the 
foodservice units of the medical center. Through increasingly 
complex learning experiences, students are expected to de- 
velop competence as an entry-level practitioner in food ser- 
vice management. Limited to clin. nutr. students. FA WI (3) (1) 


NTR 513, 514, 515,516 Supervised Exp. in Clinical Nutrition 
1, U1, HI, IV. 

Students will plan, organize, direct and evaluate nutrition care 
for individuals and groups of varying ages and lifestyles, in 
sickness and health. Students will function as members of the 
health care team with increasingly complex learning experi- 
ences and clinical responsibilities. Limited to clinical nutrition 
students. SP SU FA WI (1) (4) (4) (6) 


NTR 521 Human Metabolism |. 

This course places special emphasis on the metabolism of 
dietary components and key nutrients. Digestion, absorption 
and transport of food components, energy regulation, an en- 
ergy requirements are emphasized. FA (4) 


NTR 522 Human Metabolism II. 

This course places special emphasis on the metabolism of 
dietary components and key nutrients. Protein metabolism, 
and an overview of vitamins and inorganic nutrients are em- 
phasized. Prerequisite: NTR 521. WI (4) 


NTR 534 Nutrition in Critical Care. 

This is an advanced level supervised experience in enteral 
and parenteral nutrition. Current rationale and techniques for 
assessing patient requirements and monitoring nutritional 
therapy in nonvolitionally fed patients will be explored. Special 
attention is given to metabolic complications associated with 
intravenous feeding. Prerequisite: NTR 542, 516. FA WI (3) 


NTR 535 Nutrition in Pediatric Critical Care. 

Supervised practicum based on scientific theory and practical 
application of nutrition support in critically ill infants/children. 
Studies include: nutritional requirements of premature infants; 
nutrition delivery in neonatal intensive care unit; enteral and 
parenteral nutrition therapies for pediatric patients with variety 
of diseases and organ dysfunction’s. Prerequisite: NTR 534. 
FA, WI (1) 


NTR 541, 542, 543 Interrelationships of Nutrition & Disease 
LU UL 

Pathophysiology of disease and the interrelated role of nutri- 
tion in genesis and treatment of disease are emphasized in this 
series. Prerequisite: NTR 522 SP SU (4) (4)(4) 


NTR 549 Physiological Basis of Exercise and Nutrition. 

An examination of the physiological and metabolic adaptations 
to exercise and physical conditioning. Special attention is given 
to the nutritional needs of the human body in response to spe- 
cific types of exercise. Prerequisite: NTR 522, 542 (v) 


NTR 551 Nutrition in the Life Cycle: Conception to Age One. 
A study of the nutritional requirements of women, the unborn 
child, and newbom. The infant needs are addressed with spe- 
cial attention to human milk and lactation. (2) 


NTR 555 Population Studies. 

Because of growing understanding of how diets influence the 
risk of chronic disease and re-occurrence of disease, this 
course is designed to expose the student to a number of lon- 


Rush University/Course Descriptions 


gitudinal population studies, both observational and clinical 
trials. (2) 


NTR 565, 566 Seminar, Il. 
Students/faculty present topics/research related to food, nutri- 
tion and/or foodservice management. SP FA (v) (v) 


NTR 572 Nutrition Communication. 

Theoretical models from a variety of disciplines will be intro- 
duced as potential frameworks for nutrition education. Stu- 
dents will explore strategies for oral/written communications 
and will learn techniques that may be applied in a variety of 
settings. WI (3) 


NTR 574 Management in Nutrition Care Systems. 
Emphasis is on the optimum delivery of food and nutrition 
services within the parameters of an evolutionary health care 
system. WI (2) 


NTR 582 Introduction to Research. 

The course will focus on selection of a research problem and 
identification of designs and methodologies available to ad- 
dress the research problem. In addition, the course is de- 
signed to facilitate student interpretation and critical analysis 
of nutrition research literature. WI (3) 


NTR 583 Food Systems Operations Analysis. 
Astudy of significant food systems management issues in the 
healthcare industry. (1) 


NTR 586(a)(b)(c) Thesis I. 

Under faculty supervision, students will prepare and present 
a research proposal. Emphasis is on a review of current re- 
search literature and appropriate research design and meth- 
odology. Course may be taken across three quarters, one 
credit each qtr. Prerequisite: NTR 582. WI SPSU (1) (1) (1) 


NTR 587 Thesis Il. 

Students continue research process. Data collection and ini- 
tial data analysis will be performed as defined in the research 
proposal. Pre or co-requisite: NTR 586 FA SP WI SU (3) 


NTR 588 Thesis III. 

Students will continue the research process through the comple- 
tion and interpretation of statistical analyses and oral and writ- 
ten dissemination of the research results and conclusions. 
Prerequisite: Completion of NTR 586 FA SP WI SU (2) 


NTR 590 Special Topics. 

In depth examination of contemporary professional issues. 
Content varies according to topic choices by instructor. Pre- 
requisite: Instructor approval. (v-0-v) 


NTR 592 Individualized Clinical Practice. 

For students who wish advanced experience in one or more 
areas of clinical nutrition practice. Limited to clinical nutrition 
students. (v) 


NTR 595 Rationale for Dietary Reference Intakes. 

This course is designed to familiarize the student with scien- 
tific rationale for the Dietary Reference intakes. The applica- 
tion of these dietary standards for populations, subgroups, and 
individuals will be reviewed in both a historical context and one 
based on current literature. (1) 


NTR 599 Independent Readings. 

Independent work on a selected topic. Students will complete 
a literature search and written paper on a topic related to nu- 
trition or food systems management. Arrangements made 
with advisor prior to registration. Prerequisite: Instructor ap- 
proval. (v) 


Nursing (Anesthesia) 


NAN 521 Chemistry and Physics in Anesthesia. 

An introduction to principles of chemistry and physics for nurse 
anesthesia practice. Major emphasis is on physical chemis- 
try, e.g., States of matter, gas laws, thermodynamics and so- 
lutions. FA (5-0-5) 


NAN 600 Residency in Anesthesia Nursing. 

A 52-week, 4-quarter residency following completion of the 
anesthesia nursing curriculum which provides the opportunity 
of clinical proficiency in anesthesia practice. Includes journal 
clubs and conferences. (1 credit each qtr.) 
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Nursing 


NSG course prefix initiated for undergraduate curriculum since 
fall quarter 1998. NUR prefix continues for graduate nursing 
students. 


NSG 210 Introductory Statistics. 
Intro to modern statistics for health career students. (3) 


NSG 215 Concepts in Organic Chemistry. 

Survey of theories of organic chemistry and properties of typi- 
cal functional groups. Emphasis on application of organic 
chemistry to health sciences. (3) 


NSG 301 Foundations |. 

This course provides a basic introduction to selected concep- 
tual and psychomotor skills required to provide patient care. 
The focus is on mastery of basic nursing skills which provide 
the foundation of patient care across the lifespan. (3) 


NSG 301L Foundations Laboratory |. (3) 


NSG 301P Foundations Practicum |. 
(1) P/N grade. 


NSG 302 Foundations Il. 

Course provides beginning students with an understanding of 
concepts that are essential to the practice of culturally-sensi- 
tive professional nursing. Emphasis placed on the use of the 
nursing process and functional patterns to plan and deliver 
nursing care. Prerequisite: NSG 301, 301P (3) 


NSG 302L Foundations Laboratory |. (3) 
NSG 302P Foundations Practicum II. (3) P/N grade. 


NSG 305 Health Assessment. 

Course provides an opportunity to learn how to perform com- 
prehensive multidimensional assessment of the individual, 
through all phases of development. Techniques for assess- 
ment practiced in a variety of health care settings, with data 
being related to categories of human functioning. (3) 


NSG 305L Health Assessment Laboratory. (1) 


NSG 331 Introduction to Human Disease. 

Basic general survey course that focuses on the development 
of selected disease states associated with significant morbid- 
ity and mortality in the United States. Underlying pathological 
concepts, including cell/injury and death, inflammation, ge- 
netic alteration, immune dysfunction, and neoplasia, are dis- 
cussed at the cellular level; however, the emphasis is on organ 
and system level pathophysiology. The course is intended for 
non-nurses who need a basic understanding of major disease 
states to inform their field of study. (4) 


NSG 341 Pathology. 

Course provides conceptual approach to alterations in normal 
anatomic structure and function. General and system specific 
concepts related to causation and clinical manifestations of 
pathology across the life span are discussed. Prototype ill- 
nesses are used to illustrate pathologic concepts. (4) 


NSG 351 Pharmacology. 

Pharmacologic concepts and discussion of them via classifi- 
cations of drugs and representative agents (prototypes); drug 
calculations, administration, and interactions; factors that af- 
fect drug absorption, distribution, metabolism and elimination 
are addressed; drug-receptor interactions and dose-response 
relationships. Pharmacologic considerations are related to 
nursing care and patient education of individuals across the 
lifespan and in a variety of settings. (4) 


NSG 381 Research and Informatics. 
Basic concepts/processes associated with evaluation of re- 
search; use of information systems in health care. (4) 


NSG 400 Concepts for Professional Nursing. 

This web-based course is designed to guide the BSN comple- 
tion student in the application, integration, and analysis of se- 
lected concepts and theories of professional nursing. The 
course explored topics and issues that will enable the student 
to perform successfully in upper division nursing courses. 
Verbal, written communication, and critical thinking skills are 
further developed through class assignments. Tools designed 
to assess and enhance current clinical skills and knowledge 
are also utilized. (5) 
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NSG 401 Nursing Care of the Individual |. 

Focus on nursing therapeutics and standards of care related 
to selected common acute and chronic health problems of the 
adult client. Prerequisite: NSG 302, 302P, 305, 305L (3) 


NSG 401L Nursing Care of the Individual Laboratory |. (1) 
NSG 401P Nursing Care of the Individual Practicum |. (5) 


NSG 402 Nursing Care of the Individual II. 

Focus on identification of major acute and chronic psycho- 
pathological disorders of the client across the lifespan. Various 
conceptual models are used to present issues related to psy- 
chiatric care. The course also includes a focus on the care of 
the geriatric patient. Prerequisite: NSG 401, 401P (5) 


NSG 402P Nursing Care of the Individual Practicum II. (3) 


NSG 403 Nursing Care of the Family. 

Examines the family in child bearing and rearing in both health 
and illness. Associated clinical experience will occur with 
both obstetric and pediatric populations. Prerequisite: NSG 
401, 401P (7) 


NSG 403P Nursing Care of the Family Practicum. (5) 


NSG 404 Community Health Nursing. 

The theoretical foundation for the nursing care of individuals, 
families, and aggregates in the community is explored. The 
focus is on applying the nursing process to communities and 
populations at risk as well as those manifesting physical, so- 
cial, mental, and other health deviations. Nursing roles in the 
promotion of health, prevention of illness, and the treatment of 
health problems of target groups is examined. Prerequisite: 
NSG 402, 402P, 403, 403P (3) 


NSG 404P Community Health Nursing. Practicum. (2) 


NSG 405 Home Health Hospice. 

Focus of course is on nursing care of patients and related 
issues in the home care and hospice settings. Impact of cur- 
rent issues and historic trends on home and hospice care 
practice is examined, including interdisciplinary team col- 
laboration, case management, standards of care, ethical is- 
sues, and resources constraints. Issues of aging and chronic- 
ity in relationship to home care practice will be addressed. 
Prerequisite: NSG 402, 402P, 403, 403P (2) 


NSG 405P Home Health Hospice Practicum. (4) 


NSG 406 Nursing Leadership & Mgmt. in Clinical Practice. 
The fosus is the integration of nursing leadership and manage- 
ment principles into the management of complex clients in the 
acute care environment. The student nurse will evolve to the 
level of clinical nursing practice characterized by a focus on 
client and family responses to illness. Blending theory and the 
reality of clinical practice, the student will manage client care 
with competence and confidence. Prerequisite: NSG 402, 
402P, 403, 403P (4, 2 credits for completion students) 


NSG 406P Leadership/Management in Clinical Practice 
Practicum. (8) 


NSG 406L Leadership/Management in Clinical Practice 
Laboratory. (1) 


NSG 409 Issues in Holistic Health. 

Emphasis upon concepts and therapeutic modalities in holis- 
tic health and the health care providers role in assisting the 
client to integrate holistic/conventional health practices. (3) 


NSG 413 Nursing Care of the Individual III. 

Focus on nursing therapeutics and standards of care related to 
selected acute and chronic health problems of the older adult. 
Pre-requisite: NSG 401 (2) 


NSG 413P Nursing Care of the Individual III Practicum. (3) 


NSG 423 Intraoperative Nursing. 
Focus is on intraoperative phase of patient care. (2) 


NSG 428P Intraoperative Nursing Practicum. (2) 


NSG 431,432,433 Nurse & Society | - III. 

This series of web-based one hour courses facilitates profes- 
sional role development. The concepts of ethics, communica- 
tion, human diversity and caring will be analyzed and applied 
to clinical situations and students’ practice experiences. (1) 


(1) (1) 


NSG 441 Independent Clinical Study. 
Intensive independent study in a clinical nursing area. (Vv) 


NSG 449 Independent Study. 
Student contracts with nursing faculty for independent aca- 
demic study in an area of nursing. (v) 


NSG 472 Introduction to Normal & Clinical Nutrition. 
Focus is nutrition and its relationship to health and illness in 
client populations across all levels of prevention. Concepts 
examined include nutritive substances and processes, evalu- 
ation of nutritional status, and changing nutritional needs across 
the life span and in special populations. (2) 


NUR 501A Theoretical Foundations for Advanced Practice. 
Application and evaluation of theories and frameworks to nursing 
advanced practice. Course include psychosocial and physi- 
ologic theories as well as ethical frameworks. (2) 


NUR 502A Transition to the APN Role Development. 

This course is designed to provide an overview of Advanced 
Practice Nursing (APN) roles in the current healthcare mar- 
ketplace. The course will address the context in which APN’s 
practice, including the organization of health care delivery 
systems, economics of managed care and health policy. Stu- 
dents will be able to describe a model of APN practice along 
with core competencies and identify strategies to support and 
promote APN practice. (2) 


NUR 502B Implementation of the APN Role. 

This is the second course in a two part series dealing with 
issues transitioning into APN practice. The course focuses on 
management, organization, regulatory and reimbursement 
issues necessary for entering into a first position as an APN in 
the current marketplace. (2) 


NUR 503 Advanced Physical Diagnosis: Assessment and 
Evaluation. 

Cognitive and clinical skills are enhanced from those devel- 
oped in a basic physical assessment course. Cognitive and 
clinical skills are used in the provision of comprehensive care 
to adults within a hospital long-term care setting, and/or an 
ambulatory care setting. Prerequisites: RN licensure; licen- 
sure pending; validation exam; classified status. (4) 


NUR 503A Neonatal Assessment and Diagnosis. 

The course focuses on the knowledge and skills necessary to 
perform comprehensive assessment of neonates and infant 
through the first year of life. Systematic data collection and 
interpretation, diagnostic reasoning, and clinical problem solv- 
ing for a variety of neonates from the very low birth with preterm 
to the health infant is emphasized along with developing clini- 
cal proficiency. Content will include Perinatal history taking, 
assessment of fetal well-being, neonatal physical examina- 
tion, gestation age assessment, neurobehavioral assessment, 
and the use of diagnostic tests/tools such as radiographics, 
instrumentation, monitoring devices, etc. (3) 


NUR 505 Diagnostics for the Adv. Practice Nurse. 
Preparation in laboratory techniques necessary for the deliv- 
ery of primary care practice is provided. (3) 


NUR 510 Biostatistics. 

This web-based course is a basic introduction to the use of 
statistics for nurses in the field of health sciences. topics 
include descriptive statistics, probability, sampling, estima- 
tion, t-tests, chi-square, one-way anyalysis of variance and 
mon-parametric statistics. Students will be required to do 
statistical computation on the computer. (3) 


NUR 511 Basic Concepts in Human Lactation and 
Breastfeeding. 

This course will use a critical thinking approach to examine 
concepts and management strategies pertinent to human lac- 
tation and breastfeeding process. Students will integrate the 
concepts of cultural diversity, nutrition, medication, maternal 
and fetal health, and consumerism in the process. Course 
content provides a foundation for promotion and support of 
breastfeeding for the undergraduate, graduate and unclassi- 
fied student in neonatal, pediatric and obstetrical nursing. (2) 


NUR 520 Case Mgmt. Across the Health Care Continuum. 
This course is designed to provide an overview of the evolution 
case management and analyze contemporary models across 
the health care continuum. The roles and responsibilities of the 
case manager will be discussed. A major focus is to identify 
strategies that promote appropriate clinical outcomes of care 
and cost-efficient utilization of resources. (2) 


NUR 521A Research for Advanced Practice. 

Research studies are analyzed and evaluated relative to an 
identified clinical problem. Includes concepts, methods, and 
strategies inherent to the research process with a focus on 
design, internal and external validity, sampling, measurement 
and ethical issues. Prerequisite: PVM 541 or equivalent. (2) 


NUR 522 Health Promotion & Disease Prevention in Diverse 
Populations. 

Models used to discuss health states &design health promo- 
tion strategies for community groups. Topics: targeting behav- 
iors for intervention, forces influencing life style, and nursing 
practice techniques for improving health outcomes. (3) 


NUR 527 Developmental Physiology of the Fetus/Neonate. 
This course is designed to provide the student with greater 
depth of understanding of developmental physiology of the fe- 
tus and neonate. Principles of growth and development, genet- 
ics/teratogenesis, embryology, and maturation of organ sys- 
tems as related to critical periods of intrauterine development, 
transition to extrauterine life, and through early infancy will be 
covered. Adaptation to physiologic stress and alterations from 
normal will also be discussed. (3) 


NUR 529 Pharmacology. 

Study of drug interaction with body tissues, including absorp- 
tion, distribution, metabolism and excretion. Biochemical and 
physiologic mechanisms of drug actions are discussed. (3) 


NUR 530B Applied Pharmacology in Advanced Practice 
Nursing: Neonatal Pharmacotherapeutics. 

This course provides the student with a greater depth of under- 
standing of neonatal pharmacology. Content focuses on the 
alterations seen in the principles of pharmacokinetics and 
pharmacodynamics when applied to neonatal physiology, spe- 
cial considerations of drug therapy in the neonate, and ad- 
vanced nursing management of selected neonatal therapeu- 
tics. Issues associated with drug therapy in the neonatal inten- 
sive care unit such as evaluation of experimental agents are 
also included. The course, in conjunction with NUR 529, will 
meet statutory requirements for prescriptive authority for ad- 
vanced nursing practice. (2) 


NUR 530C Psychopharmacology. 

Course provides advanced practice nurse with knowledge of 
pharmacotherapeutics for common acute and chronic health 
conditions across the lifespan. Building on the student's knowl- 
edge of pharmacokinetics and pharmacodynamics, content 
includes medications used for the diagnosis and treatment of 
a variety of physical and psychiatric disorders and monitoring 
the physical, behavioral and psychiatric responses to such 
interventions. The course is offered in sections according to 
specialty area of practice. Prerequisite: NUR 529 (3) 


NUR 530D Pharmacotherapeutics in Acute Care. 

Course provides advanced practice nurse with knowledge of 
pharmacotherapeutics for common acute and chronic health 
conditions across the lifespan. Building on the student's knowl- 
edge of pharmacokinetics and pharmacodynamics, content 
includes medications used for the diagnosis and treatment of 
a variety of physical and psychiatric disorders and monitoring 
the physical, behavioral and psychiatric responses to such 
interventions. The course is offered in sections according to 
specialty area of practice. Prerequisite: NUR 529 (3) 


NUR 530E Pharmacotherapeutics in Primary Care. 

Course provides advanced practice nurse with knowledge of 
pharmacotherapeutics for common acute and chronic health 
conditions across the lifespan. Building on the student's knowI- 
edge of pharmacokinetics and pharmacodynamics, content 
includes medications used for the diagnosis and treatment of 
a variety of physical and psychiatric disorders and monitoring 
the physical, behavioral and psychiatric responses to such 
interventions. The course is offered in sections according to 
specialty area of practice. Prerequisite: NUR 529 (3) 


NUR 530F Pharmacotherapeutics in Anesthesia | 

This course is designed to be a comprehensive study of the 
pharmacodynamics with the administration of anesthesia. The 
interactions between anesthetics and other pharmacological 
substances will be discusses. (2) 


NUR 530G Pharmacotherapeutics in Anesthesia II. 

This course is designed to be a comprehensive study of the 
pharmacokinetics and pharmacodynamics involved with the 
administration of anesthesia. The interactions between anes- 
thetics and other pharmacological substances will be dis- 
cussed. The effects of the aging process and varying degrees 
of pathophysiology on the pharmacokinetics and pharmaco- 


dynamics of anesthesia will also be studied. At the completion 
of this course, the instructors expect that each student will 
recognize that the knowledge of pharmacology is never com- 
plete. A career long dedication toward self-directed learning 
of the most current pharmacology is mandatory for the admin- 
istration of anesthesia. Prerequisite: NUR 529, 530F (4) 


NUR 530H Pharmacotherapeutics in Pediatrics 

Course provides advanced practice with nurse with knowl- 
edge of pharmacotherapeutics for common acute and chronic 
health conditions in the care of pediatric patients. (3) 


NUR 531-536 Clinical Seminars in Master of Science 
Nursing Practice. 

A matrix of nursing courses that allows concentrated study in 
a specialized area of nursing practice at master’s level. 


NUR 531A Basic Principles of Anesthesia Nursing. 
Principles and skills basic to the practice of anesthesia are 
discussed. Focus is on patient assessment and planning care. 
Prerequisite: NAN 521, PHY 555, PPH 523. (3) 


NUR 531B Advanced Principles of Nursing Care in Anesthe- 
sia Nursing. 

Anesthesia principles related to surgical specialties and 
perioperative management discussed with emphasis upon 
understanding anatomic, physiologic/pathologic principles, and 
use of pharmacologic intervention. Prerequisite: NUR 530, 
531A, PHY 556. (3) 


NUR 531C Anesthesia Nursing Care of the Pediatric and 
Obstetrical Patient. 

Anesthesia related to the specialty areas of pediatrics and 
obstetrics is discussed. Specific assessment and planning 
skills needed for these patient groups are highlighted. Prereq- 
uisite: NUR 531B. (3) 


NUR 532A Community Health Assessment: Basic Concepts 
and Methods of Community Health. 

Introduction to concepts and methods of assessing health sta- 
tus among community groups is presented. Theories and 
epidemiological frameworks are incorporated into the health 
assessment of groups and populations. (3) 


NUR 532B Community Health Assessment: Assessment, 
Diagnosis and Community Planning. 

Theoretical frameworks are used for the diagnosis of and plan- 
ning for data based community health problems. Prerequisite: 
NUR 532A. (3) 


NUR 532J Family Nurse Practr. in Primary Health Care |. 
Focuseson the development of clinical judgement as a pri- 
mary health care practitioner. The content is organized around 
the concepts of health maintenance, health promotion, dis- 
ease prevention, and risk appraisal across the life span for 
diverse clients. Students wil! assess, diagnose, treat, and 
manage acute and chronic illnesses, and both simple and 
complex problems. Course emphasizes pediatric primary 
care. (3) 


NUR 532K Family Nurse Practr. in Primary Health Care II. 
Focuses on the development of clinical judgement as a pri- 
mary health care practitioner. The content is organized around 
the concepts of health maintenance, health promotion, dis- 
ease prevention, and risk appraisal across the life span for 
diverse clients. Students will assess, diagnose, treat, and 
manage acute and chronic illnesses, and both simple and 
complex problems. Course emphasizes women’s health. (3) 


NUR 532L Family Nurse Practr. in Primary Health Care III. 
Focuses on the development of clinical judgement as a pri- 
mary health care practitioner. The content is organized around 
the concepts of health maintenance, health promotion, dis- 
ease prevention, and risk appraisal across the life span for 
diverse clients. Students will assess, diagnose, treat, and 
manage acute and chronic illnesses, and both simple and 
complex problems. Course emphasizes adult health. (3) 


NUR 532M Family Nurse Practr. in Primary Healh Care IV. 
Focuses on the development of clinical judgement as a pri- 
mary health care practitioner. The content is organized around 
the concepts of health maintenance, health promotion, dis- 
ease prevention, and risk appraisal across the life span for 
diverse clients. Students will assess, diagnose, treat, and 
manage acute and chronic illnesses, and both simple and 
complex problems. Course continues emphasis on adult health. 


(3) 
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NUR 533A Advanced Practice in Maternal Child Nursing. 
Acritical thinking approach is used to examine concepts and 
theories pertinent to maternal-child nursing. Students will 
analyze issues, such as attachment, chronic illness, chronic 
sorrow, etc. Course content provides the foundation for ad- 
vanced practice in neonatal, pediatric and women’s health 
nursing. (3) 


NUR 533F Primary Care of the Child I. 

Focus is on the development of primary pediatric clinical judg- 
ment. A chronological approach used to address child health 
guidelines and the identification and management of common 
health problems in infants, children and adolescent. (3) 


NUR 533G Primary Care of the Child II. 

Development of critical thinking and clinical decision making 
skills in providing primary care to ill children and their fami- 
lies. A systems approach used to focus on assessment and 
management of acute and chronic health problems. (3) 


NUR 533H Primary Care of the Child Ill. 

Development of critical thinking and clinical decision making 
skills required in providing primary care to children with com- 
plex physical and psychosocial needs. A systems approach is 
used to focus on assessment and management of complex 
health problems. (3) 


NUR 533L Advanced Pediatric Acute Care Management |. 
Focuses on the assessment, resuscitation, stabilization, tri- 
age and transport of the ill child. Utilization of diagnostic modali- 
ties and development of advanced nursing intervention strat- 
egies are emphasized. Clinical decision making and critical 
thinking theory provide the framework for development and 
implementation of treatment plans. (4) 


NUR 533M Advanced Pediatric Acute Care Management II. 
Focuses on management of complex disturbances in acutely 
ill children. Emphasis on recognition and management of major 
health problems and complications as they affect selected organ 
systems in the critically ill child. Clinical decision making and 
critical thinking theory provide framework for development 
and implementation of teaching plans. (4) 


NUR 533N Neonatal Management |: High Risk Family. 
Course introduces the role of the NNP in the management of 
normal and high-risk families and their infants. The focus of 
the course is on development of a conceptual framework for 
neonatal advanced practice nursing with childbearing families 
and their newborns. The development of skills in the assess- 
ment and management of families with high-risk neonates 
during all phases of the childbearing process (antenatal, intra- 
partum, post-partum and the neonatal periods). (3) 


NUR 533P Neonatal Management Il: High Risk Neonate. 

Continuation of NUR 533N. Focus on the assessment, patho- 
physiology, stabilization and management of high-risk neo- 
nates with problems of low to moderate acuity. Role of skills 
such as intubation, thoracentesis, tube thoracotomy, lumbar 
puncture, suprapubic bladder aspiration, percutaneous cen- 
tral venous catheter insertion, umbilical vessel catherization, 
and peripheral arterial line insertion are included. Ethical is- 
sues and care of the family in crisis are also emphasized. (3) 


NUR 533Q Neonatal Management III: Critically Ill Neonate. 
This course provides the student with the theoretical and prac- 
tical knowledge needed for the role of the NNP in the neonatal 
intensive care unit (NICU). Content will focus on the assess- 
ment, pathophysiology, stabilization and management of criti- 
cally ill neonates (high acuity). (3) 


NUR 534B Nursing Care of the Critically Ill Patient. 
Concepts from basic and applied sciences of critical care 
nursing and research-based strategies for implementation are 
applied to critically ill population of all age groups. Prerequi- 
site: PHY 555, 556, PPH 523, 524. (4) 


NUR 534R Mgmt. of the Adult: Acute & Chronic Illness |. 

Recognition and management of selected common acute and 
chronic health care problems in the adult. Special emphasis 
on women’s health care issues seen in primary care. Preven- 
tion, screening, diagnosis, treatment, and counseling adult pa- 
tients form the framework for students to refine clinical deci- 
sion-making and critical thinking skills. Illness management, 
health promotion, and risk reduction are integrated into the 
assessment and management plans for adult patients. (4) 


NUR 534S Mgmt. of the Adult: Acute & Chronic Illness II. 
The focus is on the recognition and management of selected 
common acute and chronic health care problems in the adult. 
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A special emphasis will be on women’s health care issues 
seen in primary care. Prevention, screening, diagnosis, treat- 
ment, and counseling adult patients form the framework for 
students to refine clinical decision-making and critical think- 
ing skills. Illness management, health promotion, and risk 
reduction are integrated into the assessment and manage- 
ment plans for adult patients. (4) 


NUR 534T Mgmt. of the Adult Patient: Women’s Health. 
Examines adult women’s health in primary care. Emphasis 
on primary care management of common health problems 
and psychosocial/cultural issues of adult women. (2) 


NUR 534V Management of the Adult Patient: Frail Elderly. 
Assessment and nursing management of healthy/frail elderly 
to promote, maintain, and restore optimal functioning. (3) 


NUR 535A Assessment and Evaluation in Delivery of Mental 
Health Services. 

Focus on the multi-axial assessment and interventions of major 
psychiatric syndromes within the context of the changing mental 
health care system. (4) 


NUR 535B Conceptual Frameworks for Advanced Psychiat- 
ric Nursing Practice. 

Theoretical basis for psychotherapeutic nursing interventions 
is examined from a developmental perspective. The collabo- 
rative work of nurse and client is examined from initial contact 
through termination Prerequisite: NUR 535A. (3) 


NUR 535C Group Process, Strategies, and Interventions. 
In depth analysis of theory and research is presented as a 
basis for the clinical practice of group psychotherapy. Non- 
clinical portion available with permission of instructor for three 
credits. Prerequisite: BHV 526. (4 or 3) 


NUR 535D Psychiatric Clinical Supervision 

Students actively participate in a group learning situation by 
presenting and processing essential information regarding 
diagnostic formulation, treatment planning (including theory 
and research applications), the unfolding process of treatment, 
systems analysis and the advanced practice role with course 
faculty and their peers. Students additionally actively increase 
their disciplinary knowledge base of theory and research, and 
learn how to operationalize this knowledge through the thera- 
peutic process with clients. (1 per qtr.) 


NUR 541 Masters Practica. 

Aminimum of 12 quarter hours of specialty practice are planned 
conjointly by the master’s student and faculty member. Pre- 
requisite: or Corequisite: Selected NUR 531-536, RN license. 
Clinical conference is included. (2-12) 


NUR 542 Nurse Practice Validation — Anesthesia. 

This is a specialty seminar in nurse anesthesia designed to 
assess theoretical and clinical knowledge. A case discussion 
format is used that encompasses basic and advanced prin- 
ciples of nurse anesthesia with relevant physiological, patho- 
physiological, pharmacological information. Successful 
completion of this course provides credit for NUR 531A, B, 
and C in the nurse anesthesia curriculum as well as PHY 551/ 
552 and PPH 511/512. (3) 


NUR 542 Nurse Practice Validation — PNP. 

This is a specialty seminar designed to assess theoretical and 
clinical knowledge of the pediatric nurse practitioner. A case 
discussion format is used that encompasses basic and ad- 
vanced principles of care by the pediatric nurse practitioner. 
Successful completion of course and credit requirements re- 
sults in credit for NUR 533F, G and H as well as PHY 551, PPH 
512 and NUR 5829. (3) 


NUR 543 Community Strategies in Adolescent Health. 
Research-based course will examine epidemiology of vari- 
ous adolescent health issues. Topics will include adolescent 
health behaviors and group-focused strategies and programs 
to deal with the issues. (3) 


NUR 547 Independent Clinical Study. 
Intensive independent study in a specialty clinical area of nurs- 
ing with faculty contract. Prerequisite: NUR 541. (v) 


NUR 548 MSN Capstone. 

The MSN project provides the graduating master’s student 
with the opportunity to show knowledge of essential theory, 
incorporate research findings, demonstrate scholarly thought, 
and evidence application/focus to a population/problem. This 
project may be either an Evidence Based Practice Protocol or 
a Case Study/Management Project. Projects must be pre- 
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sented in both written and oral form. This project is the capstone 
evaluation for the MSN program. (1) 


NUR 549 Independent Study. 
Contract with faculty member for conducting an independent 
academic study in a specialized area of nursing. (v) 


NUR 555 The Leader and Policy, Politics, Power and Ethics. 
Course explores the use of political and policy development 
strategies to produce change. Topics include ethical issues 
related to leadership and change. (2) 


NUR 556 The Leader as Catalyst for Change. 
Course covers topics related to the relationship between lead- 
ership qualities and organizational change. (2) 


NUR 566 Using Data in a Rapidly Changing Environment. 
Skills necessary to effectively utilize data in the health care 
environment. (2) 


NUR 567 Understanding Financial and Business Concepts. 
Basic concepts of healthcare finance needed to manage cost- 
effectively. Topics include statistics for decision making, stra- 
tegic planning and developing a business plan. (2) 


NUR 568 Organizational Analysis and Evaluation. 
Course covers skills needed to design and conduct an organi- 
zational analysis and a program evaluation. (2) 


NUR 569 Outcomes Management. 

Outcome measurement in the clinical setting. Topics include 
use of outcome measurement frameworks, selection of out- 
come measures and use of outcome data. (2) 


NUR 573 Frameworks for Health Promotion. 
Critical review of conceptual frameworks of health promotion 
and disease prevention for diverse populations. (3qh) 


NUR 575 Applied Epidemiology. 

Principles and methodologies of epidemiology are presented, 
including factors that influence the health status of individuals 
and populations. A framework is given for assessing mea- 
sures of disease frequency and association, patterns of dis- 
ease, and identification and analysis of health risk. (4) 


NUR 577A Biostatistics |. 

A basic introduction to the use of statistics in the health sci- 
ences. Topics covered include: descriptive statistics, prob- 
ability, sampling, estimation, t- and Z-tests, chi-square tests, 
one-way analysis of variance, and nonparametric statistics. 
Students will do some statistical computations on the com- 
puter. FA (3-0-3) . 


NUR 577B Biostatistics II. 

Extensive introduction to regression, two-way analysis of 
variance, and analysis of covariance. Regression topics in- 
clude: dummy variable, transformations, stepwise regres- 
sion, and residual analysis. Most of the analysis done using 
computer programs. Prerequisite: NUR 577A. WI (3-0-3) 


NUR 577C Biostatistics III. 

An introduction to multivariate statistical techniques, including 
factor analysis, discriminant analysis, multivariate analysis 
of variance, loglinear analysis, and cluster analysis. Exten- 
sive use will be made of computer programs. Prerequisite: 
NUR 577B. SP (3-0-3) 


NUR 580A Issues in Pain Relief. 

Students explore the various theories of pain and how pain 
relief strategies evolve from these theories. The application of 
this knowledge to selected nursing practice situations is em- 
phasized. (2) 


NUR 581 Affecting Change Thru Effective Communication. 
Use and critiques of various communication strategies in the 
change process. Topics: marketing, conflict management 
and use of communication media for various audiences. (2) 


NUR 582 Planning for Change. 
Students, faculty and mentors finalize plans for initiation of 
change project. Requires 2-3 day one-site attendance. (2) 


NUR 583 Implementing Change. 
Clinical seminar. Topics support student projects as they 
implement change project. (2) 


NUR 584 Evaluating Change. 
Clinical seminar. Topics support student projects as they 
evaluate change project. (2) 


NUR 585A _ Advanced Nursing Care of Families with 
Genetic Health Problems. 

A theoretical and research based approach to advanced nurs- 
ing practice of children and families with genetic problems is 
presented. Emphasis is placed on primary care (health pro- 
motion and disease prevention), secondary, and tertiary pre- 
vention across the life span. Prerequisite: NUR 561, 562. (3) 


NUR 585B Realities of Genetic Health: Ethics, Law & Policy. 
An interactive consideration of issues related to implementa- 
tion genetically influenced health care across the lifespan. 
Topics will focus on the integration of genetic health, ethics, 
law and health care policy into the role of the advanced nurse 
practitioner. Prerequisite: HSM 560. (2) 


NUR 586 Introductory to Multivariate Statistics. 

Acourse which introduces the student to the elementary con- 
cepts of multivariate statistics including multivariate regres- 
sion, analysis of variance, cluster analysis, factor analysis 
and log Linear modeling. (4) 


NUR 588 Doctor of Nursing Project. 

Individual student or group contract with faculty members to 
plan, initiate, and evaluate a research-based change in nursing 
practice. (2) 


NUR 589 Publishing in Nursing. 
Issues related to publishing in nursing. Emphasis is on pub- 
lishing journal articles, book reviews and abstracts. (2) 


NUR 590 Special Topics. 
Courses offered as electives in special areas of faculty inter- 
est or expertise upon demand. (v) 


NUR 591 Doctor of Nursing Practica. 

A minimum of eight (8) credit hours of specialty practice are 
planned conjointly by the nurse doctorate student and faculty 
member. Prerequisite or Corequisite: Selected NUR 581- 
585. (2-8 gh) 


NUR 596 Nurse Doctorate Seminar. 

Student and faculty identify and explore issues and problems 
that evolve as students develop and enact dimensions of the 
nurse doctorate role. Prerequisite: NUR 502 or equivalent, 
571, 4qh of NUR 591. (2) 


NUR 597 Role Transformation. 
Course meets with ND Capstone course. Topics include role 
transition and career development. (1) 


NUR 598 Doctor of Nursing Capstone. 
Students present and critique capstone projects. Course re- 
quires 2-3 day on-site attendance. (2) 


NUR 599 Independent Study. 
Student contracts with faculty member for independent aca- 
demic study in a selected area of nursing. (varies) 


NUR 600 Residency. 

This course is designed to provide nurse practitioner student 
with an opportunity to develop clinical competency in the ad- 
vanced practice role. The experience is accomplished under 
the guidance of an approved preceptor after completion of all 
required theory and practica courses in the program of study. 
Students register for 2 credits each quarter until the residency 
is completed. The number of clock hours of residency is de- 
termined by each nurse practitioner curriculum. The course is 
taken under the pass/no pass provision. (2) 


NUR 601 Theory Development. 
Theory construction explored throughout study of the philoso- 
phy of science. Prerequisite: NUR 501 or equivalent. (4) 


NUR 623 Administrative Issues in Education. 

Interactive approach relating research and practice in higher 
education to structures and processes of nursing education 
administration. Prerequisite: NUR 601 or equivalent. (3) 


NUR 661 Doctorate of Nursing Science Seminar |. 

This course invites students to consider the notion of scholar- 
ship. Examined are concepts of scholarships as well as ideas 
on how one comes to assume a scholarly identity. The student 
is asked to consider how doctoral education initiates the pro- 
cess of becoming a scholar and how one builds a surround that 
nurtures the life long pursuit of knowledge development. Pre- 
requisite: Minimum of 6 qhrs. NUR 691 and no more that 10 
qhrs. of NUR 691. (1) 


NUR 662 Doctorate of Nursing Science Seminar Il. 

This online course provides the nursing professorate with an 
overview of what is expected of them in tomorrow's world and 
facilitates the development of the educator and faculty role. 

Participants will be introduced to a plethora of evidenced based 
teaching-learning frameworks, strategies, tools and techno- 
logical innovations for moving to new methods and models of 
education. Participants at all levels of expertise can meet in- 
dividual learning goals by selecting activities that are person- 
ally meaningful. Prerequisite: Minimum of 6 ghrs. NUR 691 
and no more that 10 qhrs. of NUR 691. (1) 


NUR 663 Doctorate of Nursing Science Seminar III. The 
components of clinical practice in Nursing is critically ana- 
lyzed at the Doctor of Nursing Science level. Prerequisite: 
Minimum of 6 ghrs. NUR 691 and no more that 10 ghrs. of 
NUR 691. (2) 


NUR 671,672 Research Design and Methods |, II. 

Development, integration, and application of knowledge, atti- 
tudes, and skills required to function as a clinical nurse scien- 
tist. Emphasized are the critical appraisal of selected measur- 
ing mechanisms and the design of clinical nursing research 
study. Prerequisite: PVM 543 or 8 gh graduate statistics. (3-3) 


NUR 674 Nursing Outcome Research. 

Assist students to implement outcome research in on-labora- 
tory or uncontrolled settings (clinical units, outpatient settings, 
and community settings). (2) 


NUR 675 Qualitative Research Methods. 

Focus is on selected issues in the design, conduct and report- 
ing of qualitative research. Experience with data management 
and analysis included. Prerequisite: NUR 672. (3) 


NUR 676 Issues in Clinical Research. 

Goals of course are to: 1) provide a format for scholarly dis- 
cussion of issues related to conducting clinical research; and 
2) promote critical thinking skills needed to design and ana- 
lyze studies of complex clinical phenomena. (2) 


NUR 681 Theoretical Frameworks for Research. 
Concentration on articulation and analysis of the theoretical 
framework that supports their dissertation research. Empha- 
sized is the clarity of the logic that connects concepts and ties 
the framework to the student's research interest. (2) 


NUR 688 Directed Research. 

Independent research experience to test theory and/or gather 
data under the guidance of a faculty member is provided. 
Corequisite NUR 571 or 672. (varies) 


NUR 689A, B, C Research Grantsmanship A, B,C. 

Information skills essential to the process of development and 
submission of a research grant application is provided in a 
series of three progressive one credit modules. Prerequisite: 
NUR 571 or 672, or permission of instructor. (1 each module) 


NUR 691 Doctorate of Nursing Science Practica. 

At least 20 credit hours of individually designed courses of 
independent study are planned conjointly by doctoral student 
and academic advisor. (varies) 


NUR 699 Dissertation Research. 

Contract with faculty members and Associate Dean for Nurs- 
ing Education for independent research. Doctoral candidate 
must be enrolled for at least three quarter hours each quarter 
or until dissertation has been defended. Prerequisite: Comple- 
tion of clinical defense. (varies) 


Occupational Therapy 


OCC 500 Occupational Therapy Orientation/Computer Ap- 
plication. 

This course is designed to familiarize the occupational therapy 
student with general OT practice, curriculum and professional 
organizations. An additional component of this class is com- 
puter applications in areas related to scholarly and clinical 
components of occupational therapy. (2) 


OCC 502 Occupational Therapy History and Philosophy. 
Overview of the historical foundations of occupational therapy 
as they relate to the frames of reference and philosophical 
perspectives upon which the field is based. (3) 


OCC 503 Occupation, Health and Development. 
The dimensions of occupation, as well as, its dynamic and 
reciprocal relationship between the health, wellness and ill- 


ness continua will be explored. In addition, examination of the 
life span developmental process and its relationship to the 
performance of societal roles including one’s chosen occupa- 
tions will be facilitated. By integrating the concepts of occupa- 
tion, health and development, their impact on the human’s 
functional skills and occupational performance throughout the 
life-span will also be considered. (3) 


OCC 504 Principles of Movement. 

The primary goal of this course is to understand and evaluate 
some of the musculoskeletal system related to the skill com- 
ponents of occupational behavior. Biomechanical principles 
are presented with application to treatment in examples of 
occupational performance dysfuntion. The student will learn 
and demonstrate the ability to give evaluation of posture, joint 
motion, muscle strength and body mechanics in selected ac- 
tivities. (4) 


OCC 505 Group Dynamics. 

Didactic and experiential activities designed to familiarize the 
student with basic principles underlying group process and 
group behavior and clinical application of these principles in 
occupational therapy are studied. (3) 


OCC 506 Medical Conditions Seminar. 

Selected medical, surgical, neurological and orthopedic con- 
ditions with emphasis on their etiology, treatment and progno- 
sis will be explored through presentations & discussions. (3) 


OCC 507 Functional Anatomy for OT. 

The structure and function of the human body are examined 
with special emphasis on those body regions pertinent to the 
Occupational Therapy profession. Laboratory and lecture ex- 
periences focus on clinical correlations. (5) 


OCC 511 Occupational Therapy Interventions |. 

Students learn to apply theories and conceptual models for 
restoration of occupational performance based on psychoso- 
cial principles. The occupational therapy planning and imple- 
mentation process is introduced and developed through con- 
current interface with the pre-clinical experience. (5) 


OCC 512 Occupational Therapy Interventions II. 

Students leam to apply theories and conceptual frames of ref- 
erence for restoration of occupational performance based on 
motor learning, cognitive-perceptual and rehabilitation mod- 
els of practice. Student will become familiar with basic splint- 
ing principles and demonstrate skill in constructing static 
splints. The occupational therapy planning and implementa- 
tion process is introduced and developed through concurrent 
interface with the pre-clinical experience. (5) 


OCC 513 Occupational Therapy Interventions III. 

Students leam to apply theories and conceptual models for the 
restoration of occupational performance based on biomechani- 
cal and rehabilitative principles. Laboratory component in- 
cludes splinting, wheelchair/positioning experiences and skill 
building in interventions and documentation. This course in- 
terfaces with the pre-clinical experience. (5) 


OCC 514 Occupational Therapy Interventions IV. 

Students learn to apply theories and conceptual models for the 
prevention, development, remediation and restoration of oc- 
cupational performance as it relates to various pediatric popu- 
lations. (4) 


OCC 516 OT Interventions | Fieldwork. 

Supervised part-time field experience related to the theory and 
application of occupational therapy in the area of psychosocial 
dysfunction. (1) 


OCC 517 OT Interventions II Fieldwork. 

Supervised part-time field experience related to the theory and 
application of occupational therapy in the areas of 
neurodevelopmental and rehabilitation principles. (1) 


OCC 518 OT Interventions III Fieldwork. 

Supervised part-time field experience related to the theory and 
application of occupational therapy in the areas of biomechani- 
cal and rehabilitation principles. (1) 


OCC 523 Psychosocial Dysfunction. 

This course focuses on the functional abilities that are com- 
promised by mental disorders and the side effects of pharma- 
cotherapy. Interdisciplinary and occupational therapy inter- 
ventions of mental disorders and chemical dependency are 
reviewed from the rehabilitation and occupational performance 
perspectives. (3) 


Rush University/Course Descriptions 


OCC 525 Introduction to Neuroscience. 

Lecture-discussion formats cover the anatomy, functions, and 
the selected lesion of the central and peripheral nervous sys- 
tems. The student will learn the basic principles of organiza- 
tion, structure and function within the human nervous system 
and correlate specific clinical signs and symptoms to lesions 
within the central and peripheral nervous systems. Examples 
of application to medical care and occupational therapy are 
included in selected assessment and treatment descriptions. 


(4) 


OCC 531 Principles and Methods of Education. 

This course offers a range of practical methods for teaching 
and facilitating learning geared to the day-to-day realities en- 
countered by occupational therapists. The students will ex- 
plore a variety of learning and educational theories and their 
application so that they may be effective in their daily teaching 
experiences with clients, families and colleagues. (2) 


OCC 536 Issues and Perspectives in Pediatric OT. 

Issues and perspectives, which are unique to the pediatric 
population are explored in this course. The course begins with 
foundational topics of occupational performance as it relates to 
various pediatric populations. To provide the students with 
clinical reasoning tools used in the occupational therapy pro- 
cess with children and their families, exploration of various 
frames of reference is then completed. (4) 


OCC 537 Issues and Perspective in Geriatric OT. 

Focuses on an understanding of the occupational therapist's 
role in working with the geriatric population including service 
delivery systems, normal and pathological changes occurring 
as one ages and specific interventions utilized by practitio- 
ners. (3) 


OCC 542 Evaluation & Assessments. 

Administration, scoring, interpretation, and reporting of se- 
lected tests and informal assessments useful in an occupa- 
tional therapy evaluation of clients of varying ages and disabil- 
ity will be examined in this course. Students will critically 
assess the merits of various instruments based upon the es- 
sential components of credibility, and will recognize the 
strengths and limitations of the instruments reviewed. Focus 
on the clinical reasoning used in the evaluation and re-evalu- 
ation process (i.e. selection of assessments, interpretation 
and application of results) will be explored and implemented. 
Ethical considerations required in evaluation process will also 
be addressed. (4) 


OCC 543 Health Care Organizations. 

This course reviews and identified the factors, forces and 
dynamics of the environment in which health care services 
are provided. The interrelationships among various trends 
and forces likely to shape the roles and responsibilities of 
health care institutions in the future and their impact on occu- 
pational therapy will be discussed. .(3) 


OCC 544 Management Concepts for Occupational Therapy. 
Students will examine administrative activities related to the 
effective delivery of OT services, including program planning, 
organization, control and leadership. Personnel management, 
communication and effective use of professional and non-pro- 
fessional staff, fiscal accountability, quality management, 
marketing/promotions, and resource allocation will be pre- 
sented. (2) 


OCC 551 Occupational Therapy Perspectives in Ethics and 
Multiculturism. 

This course will focus on understanding the many dimensions 
of multiculturalism so that the students may develop a basis 
from which to be sensitive to the uniqueness of individuals. 
Various perspectives with regards to the cultural beliefs about 
health, illness, and treatment and how these beliefs direct the 
formation of policy will also be explored. This course will 
conclude with the presentation of potential ethical and legal 
dilemmas in occupational therapy practice and experiential 
opportunities to use a range of problem solving techniques to 
handle these situations. (3) 


OCC 561 Analysis of Occupational Performance. 

Focus will be on the development of task analysis skills by 
applying logical thinking, critical analysis, problem solving 
and creativity. Students will demonstrate an ability to grade 
and adapt occupation-based tasks and purposeful activity in- 
cluding the interaction of performance areas, components, 
and contexts through dynamic classroom exercises. (4) 
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OCC 573 OT Perspectives in Technology. 

Exposure to assistive technology with emphasis on assess- 
ment, selection, characteristics, and application. Emphasis 
will be on low technology and high technology devices and 
systems to include wheelchairs, seating systems, switches 
and computer units and the indications for use in the role of 
human performance. (2) 


OCC 582 Research Il. 

This course provides the students with an opportunity to ex- 
plore and experience how both quantitative and qualitative 
research methodologies are used in clinical and management 
outcome research. Emphasis will be on design, data collec- 
tion, analysis and interpretation, as well as, communication 
and presentation of findings. (3) 


OCC 583 Research Ill. 

This course culminates the research sequence in the occupa- 
tional therapy curriculum. It provides students with the oppor- 
tunities to explore and experience clinical research and the 
outcomes that guide practice. The clinically-based beginning 
research investigator activities are conducted under the guid- 
ance of faculty in selected clinical programs. Emphasis will 
be on strategies related to collection, analysis, interpretation 
and reporting findings of data used to evaluate clinical practice. 
Small groups of students participate in weekly faculty-student 
seminars to explore the literature, activities and processes 
associated with the clinical outcomes studies culminating ina 
final report and presentation. (4) 


OCC 590 Advanced Practice Seminar. 

This is a capstone course in which all aspects of practice are 
integrated and analyzed through a series of case studies and 
group projects. Students use clinical, scientific and ethical 
reasoning skills to work through a series of carefully designed 
problem-based learning projects. Cases are structured to 
reflect clinical complexities, nontraditional service delivery 
settings as well as emerging areas of practice. Professional 
development and competencies for varied professional roles 
and functions such as entry-level versus advanced practitio- 
ner, clinical specialist, supervisor/manager, educator, con- 
sultant, private practitioner, program developer, grantsman- 
ship, researcher, entrepreneur, and advocate are explored. A 
series of lectures and invited speakers on certification, licen- 
sure and employment opportunities will be included. (6) 


OCC 595, 596 Advanced Fieldwork |, II. 

Supervised field experiences applying theoretical O.T. con- 
cepts on subjects having psychosocial/physical dysfunction’s. 
Full-time student status is continued while engaged in field- 
work. (6) 


OCC 598A Preparation for Master's Thesis 

This course will introduce the students to the master’s thesis 
process. It will allow students to explore various topics in OT 
and to select a research problem relevant to current occupa- 
tional therapy practice for their thesis project. (1 ) * 


OCC 598B Master Thesis Proposal 

Student will complete and defend preliminary thesis proposal. 
After revisions are made, student will complete and submit 
IRB proposal. (V) * 


OCC 598C Research Implementation 

Student will finalize preparation for research implementation, 
after which, implementation of thesis project based on re- 
search proposal will be completed and defended. Topic is to 
be relevant to current occupational therapy practice. (V) * 


* Completion of Thesis option will require enrollment in at 
least 9 credit hours between OCC 598A , OCC 598B, & OCC 
598C. 


OCC 599 Independent Study. 
Creative project designed by the student and supervised by 
faculty. (v) 


Primary Care Medicine 


PCM 501-506 Physical Diagnosis I-VI. 

Course will begin in the first quarter of the first year and con- 
tinues for most quarters through the pre-clinical years. The 
focus of the first year component will be coordinated with the 
preceptorship experience and will emphasize professional 
behavior and the normal physical examination. The second 
year component will be concerned with advanced examina- 
tion techniques and procedures (such as blood drawing). 
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PCM 511-516 Interviewing & Communications I-VI. 

This course will begin in the first quarter of the first year and 
continue through the pre-clinical years. The focus within this 
course is on communication skills: the teaching formats will 
include use of standardized patients, role playing, video-taped 
histories and direct feedback from both patients and faculty. 


PCM 521-526 Preceptorship Experience I-VI. 

This longitudinal experience is designed to provide students 
an opportunity to observe and interact with physicians and 
their patients in an outpatient/office setting. This includes vis- 
its to the offices of primary care physicians across all six 
quarters of the pre-clinical years. First year students are ex- 
pected to have six such experiences. 


PCM 531-533 Health of the Public | - Ill. 

The primary goal of Health of the Public is to provide students 
with an introduction to (1) the significant role played by the 
social and cultural milieu in which health care is practiced, (2) 
the influence of environmental and economic factors on the 
health and well-being of individuals, (3) how disease and ill- 
ness are measured in a population, and (40 the application of 
this knowledge and skill to the health of both the individual and 
the community. 


Pharmacology 


PHR 501 Medical Pharmacology I. 
Introduction to the basic concepts which describe drug ac- 
tions. The autonomic nervous system and related drug ac- 
tions, neuropharmacology, psychopharmacology, and anes- 
thetic/analgesic pharmacology. Prerequisites: BCH 472, NEU 
451, PHY 452. FA (5-1-5) Prancan. 


PHR 502 Medical Pharmacology II. 

Anti-inflammatory, autocoid, cardiovascular, diuretic and res- 
piratory agents, hypoglycemic agents, drugs acting on the blood 
and blood-forming organs, toxicology, antibiotics and cancer 
chemotherapeutic agents. Prerequisite: PHR 501. (4-0-4) 
Prancan. 


PHR 521 Laboratory Instrumentation. 

Course covers principles and applications of experimental 
equipment. Instrumentation includes: ultraviolet and visible 
spectrophotometry, spectrophotofluorometry, thin-layer chro- 
matography, column chromatography, high pressure liquid 
chromatography, atomic absorption, liquid scintillation spec- 
trometry, isotope use and handling, pH adjustment, sample 
weighing, melting point determination, hematocrit determina- 
tion, centrifugation, and glassware cleaning. SP (0-6-3) 


PHR 541 Pharmacokinetics. 

Basic principles of the dynamics of absorption, distribution, 
and elimination under normal conditions and selected disease 
states. Prerequisite: PHR 503. WI (3-0-3) Nora. 


PHR 542 Pharmacotherapeutics. 

The use of drugs in the diagnosis, prevention, and treatment of 
disease is presented with special emphasis in clinical phar- 
macology. SP (1-6 credits) Somberg. 


PHR 551 Ethics in Biomedical Research. 

This course describes the major ethical issues facing today’s 
scientist and covers such topics as data ownership, data records 
maintenance, fabrication and cooking of data, plagiarism, au- 
thorship practices, conflict of interest, whistle-blowing and 
confidentiality. (1) Carvey. 


PHR 552 Introduction to the Regulatory Process. 

Seminars and directed readings on regulatory issues sur- 
rounding clinical research with human subjects is covered in 
depth. Topics include a) structure and function of the FDA and 
CDC, b) IRB legal issues, c) informed consent, d) patenting 
and copyright laws, e) IND legal issues, f) tort issues, g) pa- 
tient rights, h) scientist rights, i) licensure issues for individu- 
als performing research and laboratory assessments, and j) 
legal obligations of the pharmaceutical and biotechnology in- 
dustry as it relates to university-based research. (2) Somberg, 
O'Donnell. 


PHR 553 Principles of Quantitative Assessment. 

This is a lab practicum course designed to familiarize the 
clinical scientist with the role of the laboratory in clinical re- 
search. This course will meet 4 times for 6 hrs on Saturdays 
and is designed to not only survey the various types of analyti- 
cal procedures employed, but will also include discussion of 
sample tracking, standard laboratory operating procedures 
and licensing levels, validation procedures and quality assur- 
ance measures. In addition to these didactic lectures, each 


participant will perform a protein determination, an analysis of 
a drug using high-pressure liquid chromatography (HPLC), 
and a standard curve on a gas chromatography/ mass spec- 
trometer (GC/MC) unit. (2) Lipton , Gurnack. 


PHR 556 Tools for Research. 

This course focuses on the most effective ways to access 
information for specific research questions. Trainees will be 
exposed to a variety of programs by which literature searches 
and articles may be obtained at both the National Library of 
Medicine as well as the Internet. Additionally, they will learn 
the composition and structure of an NIH, Am. Heart Assoc. 
and pharmaceutical grant proposal. Moreover, they will learn 
the critical elements of each and how to use the Internet to 
enhance their proposal. Trainees will originate a hypothesis 
and use the methods described in this course to gather data 
and formulate a research plan to answer the question They will 
be expected to generate a ready to submit proposal of a small 
study. (2) Lipton, Gurnack. 


PHR 561 Drug Biotransformation. 

The various types of biotransformation reactions, including all 
Phase | and Phase II reactions are discussed in detail. The 
course describes in detail the biochemistry of drug inactiva- 
tion both in the liver and at extrahepatic sites. Additional topics 
to be discussed include prodrugs and protoxins and special 
considerations needed when discussing the CNS, other sepa- 
rated compartments (e.g., certain tumors and bladder), and 
the influence of age, gender, hepatic induction, kidney failure, 
and genetic phenotypes. (2) Nora, Frame. 


PHR 562 Toxicology/drug-drug interaction/poisoning. 

This course will cover in depth special issues relating to drug 
overdose, heavy metal poisoning, prescription drug side ef- 
fects, natural and OTC poisoning, as well as their treatment 
procedures. The role of poison control center triage of cases, 
ER treatment, suicide management and unique considerations 
therein, and characteristic toxic profiles of drug classes will be 
described. Medico-legal issues associated with toxicology 
will also be discussed. (3) Leikin. 


PHR 567 Pharmacokinetics/Pharmacodynamics. 

This survey course is designed to act as a review of the basic 
principles of pharmacology. It will include basic principles of 
pharmacology, pharmacokinetics, and the mechanism of ac- 
tion of major drug classes. Clinical pharmacology concepts 
will be emphasized where possible. (2) Carvey, Nora. 


PHR 568 Advanced Pharmacokinetics. 

This course will describe in detail the derivation and theory of 
pharmacokinetics. This course picks up where the general 
survey course given in the first year leaves off and describes 
the mathematical constructs behind PK measures as well as 
in depth discussion of two and multicompartment models. 
Upon completion of this course the trainee will be able to de- 
sign and analyze results from a Phase | and II trials involving 
a drug acting in two compartments. (2) Nora, Frame. 


PHR 571 Pharmacogenetics Readings. 

This readings course will survey the literature directed at 
understanding the relationships between biotransformation 
phenotypes and drug biodisposition. It will include discussion 
on G6PD deficiency and primaquine metabolism, acetylator 
phenotypes, phenytoin, microsomal enzyme systems and their 
genetic variation, alcohol dehydrogenase activity and distribu- 
tion in various races, and the use of detoxification phenotypes 
to predict disease susceptibility (e.g., debrusiquine and PD). 
(1) Frischer. 


PHR 573 Readings in Drug Abuse and Addiction . 

The literature on drug abuse will be surveyed. Areas of em- 
phasis will include the role of DA in addiction, the concept of the 
addictive personality and the genetics of addiction, the neuro- 
biology of incentive salience, dissociation of tolerance from 
euphorogenic effects, history of addiction theory, and the unique 
aspects of various drugs of abuse. The ethics of chronic pain 
management in the clinical setting will also be discussed. (1) 
Carvey. 


PHR 581, 582, 583 Research Skills and Progress |, Il, lll. 

This seminar series will be held each quarter over three quar- 
ters and will focus on two alternate areas during the second 
year. One area requires that each trainee give at least one 
research in progress presentation so that formal presentation 
skills can be practiced and critiqued. A traditional meeting 
format with slides, a time limit of 12 minutes, and a question 
session will be the format for presentation. This component 
will also ensure that all trainees are aware of one another's 
research interest as well as serve to spawn ideas. On alter- 


nate weeks, presentations will be made by the faculty ona 
variety of topics to enhance research skills and capabilities 
Topics will include effective grant writing skills (while the train- 
ees are actually writing their theses), Internet use for sharing, 
inputting and accessing data, technologies and data visualiza- 
tion, use of PowerPoint and other slide making database ori- 
ented programs, use of the Access database program, inter- 
viewing skills, philanthropy procedures, and effective scien- 
tific presentation skills. (1) Carvey, Staff. 


PHR 585 Clinical Pharmacology Research . 

This survey course describes in detail all aspects of perform- 
ing clinical drug trials. It includes extensive discussion on IND 
applications, how drug studies differ from other types of stud- 
ies, GLP certification procedures, informed consent proce- 
dures involving drugs, the characteristics of Phase I-IV stud- 
ies and the special considerations involved with each, packag- 
ing and delivery considerations, role of the pharmacokineticist 
in the design and implementation of these studies, sample and 
data collection procedures, FDA oversight considerations, data 
analysis and interpretation, and laboratory responsibilities af- 
ter the study is completed. (3) Somberg. 


PHR 591 Advanced Topics in Pharmacology. 

Aseries of faculty and student presentations and discussions 
addressing any advanced topic related to pharmacology. FA 
WI SP (2-0-2) Prancan. 


PHR 593 Writing Practicum . 

The course builds on Tools for Research. The aim of this 
course is to teach the trainee how to organize and highlight the 
most important parts of a grant proposal. The course empha- 
sizes writing style, consistency and integration of thought. All 
aspects of an NIH proposal are emphasized including the 
genesis of the budget and budget justification. (1) Carvey. 


PHR 595 Clinical Pharmacology/Commercial Practicum . 

This practicum involves actual patient contact time in the clini- 
cal pharmacology units within Rush as well as the Chicago 
Center for Clinical Research. The practice is designed to 
expose the clinical scientist to the practical aspects of con- 
ducting clinical pharmacology research in both an academic 
and commercial setting. Seminars on recruitment proce- 
dures, study coordinators, specialty needs, and dealing with 
special populations will be provided. (2) Somberg. 


PHR 597 Clinical Pharmacology Thesis Research. 
Aminimum of 8 research hours must be completed. This will 
involve actual time collecting data in a clinical pharmacology 
study either as part of an individuals own project or in collabo- 
ration with a mentor. As part o the requirements of this re- 
search, the investigator will have to either write an IND ora 
drug company research proposal as well as complete a writ- 
ten thesis and defend it publicly. (8) Staff. 


PHR 590 Special Topics in Pharmacology. 

The course is designed to allow the student flexibility in inde- 
pendently pursuing a particular area of interest. May be taken 
for one or more terms. (v-v-v) 


PHR 598 Research in Pharmacology. 

Laboratory research in an area of interest that will form the 
basis of a dissertation proposal or a thesis. By special ar- 
rangement. (v) Staff. 


PHR 599 Independent Study. (v) 


PHR 622 Experimental Models in Pharmacology. 
Laboratory course focuses on techniques used in preparing 
experimental methods/models for research. SP (0-8-4) 


PHR 691 Pharmacology Seminar. A pharmacology seminar 
series featuring speakers from outside and within the depart- 
ment. Students are required to make presentations a mini- 
mum of once a year. FA WI SP (1-0-1) Staff. 


PHR 699 Dissertation Research. 
Laboratory research for the doctoral dissertation for Ph.D. 
candidates only. By special arrangement. (v) Staff. 


Physiology 


PHY 451 Physiology I. 

Comprehensive physiology course dealing with all major or 
an systems except the CNS. Concept formation and problem 
solving are stressed. Lectures are supplemented by small 
group discussions and laboratory exercises. Students are 
expected to discuss assigned study questions in group discus- 


sions. Laboratory exercises are divided between conventional 
experiments and computer simulations of physiological sys- 
tems. FA (4-2-5) [64 hours] Levis. 


PHY 452 Physiology Il. 
Continuation of PHY 451. Prerequisite: PHY 451. WI (5-2-5) 
[58 hours] Michael. 


PHY 502 Introductory Membrane Biophysics. 

Study of fundamental processes involved in movement of ions 
across membranes, excitability in nerve and muscle, equiva- 
lent circuit analysis, artificial membrane systems, structure 
of membranes, and active transport processes. (4-0-4) Cohen. 


PHY 503 Physiology of Striated Muscle. 

Topics: fundamentals of excitation-contraction coupling, me- 
chanics of muscle, equivalent circuit analysis, muscle bio- 
chemistry, and developmental aspects of nerve and muscle. 
(4-0-4) Rios. 


PHY 521 Mathematical Methods for Physiologists. 

Review of fundamentals of calculus in one dimension and 
generalization to several dimensions. Integration of basic func- 
tions, techniques of analytic and numerical integration, and 
Fourier series and transforms will be presented. Applications 
to Physiology are stressed and include quantitative analysis of 
ion-sensitive fluorescent dye experiments, mathematical de- 
scriptions of kinetic experiments, reaction rate theory, theory 
of diffusion, and image formation with microscopes. The equa- 
tions of mechanics are taught toward explaining molecular 
dynamic modeling. (5) 


PHY 524 Linear Differential Equations & Transform Methods. 
Study of first and higher order linear equation, linear algebra 
techniques, finite difference equations, Fourier series and trans- 
forms, Laplace transforms, and applications to solution of dif- 
ferential equations. (4-0-4) Chen. 


PHY 528, 529 Programming-Numerical Method I, II. 
(3-0-3) (3-0-3) 


PHY 551, 552 Advanced Physiology |, II. 

A two course sequence with an emphasis upon normal body 
system regulation and integration. The importance of control 
through information between systems, as well as interdepen- 
dency at all levels is stressed. May be taken out of sequence. 
Prerequisite: Undergraduate Anatomy and Physiology or 
equivalent. (4)(2) 


PHY 590 Special Topics in Physiology. 
Advanced course dealing with selected topics in physiology. 
Particular subjects vary from year to year. (v) 


PHY 598 Introduction to Research. 

A tutorial course designed to familiarize students with the lit- 
erature and techniques appiicable to modern physiological 
research. FA WI SP SU (v-v-v) 


PHY 640 Applied Electrophysiology. 

An advanced laboratory course introducing students to the 
basic techniques of modern electrophysiology. Prerequisites: 
PHY 502, 508, 523. (3-6-6) Staff. 


PHY 651 Advanced Topics in Muscle Physiology. 

Topics include equivalent circuit of skeletal muscle, problems 
in excitation-contraction coupling, and molecular events in the 
generation of mechanical force. Prerequisite: PHY 503. (3-0- 
3) Rios, Eisenberg. 


PHY 690 Research Topics in Physiology. 

With a member of the staff, the student participates in a labo- 
ratory-based experience in an area of current research. The 
level of participation depends on the student's background and 
will include examination of the literature, a review of the topics 
being investigated, and opportunities to participate in experi- 
mental work. In addition to work in the laboratories, indepen- 
dent experimental or bibliographic projects may be under- 
taken with the approval of a faculty member. A report is pre- 
pared describing the work attempted and accomplished. Pre- 
requisite: PHY 452. SP SU [8 weeks] Staff. 


PHY 699 Thesis Research. 
Post-candidacy research by arrangement. FA WI SP SU (v) 


Pathophysiology 


PPH 511 Advanced Pathophysiology |. 
Acase study approach to identify principles of pathophysiol- 
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ogy. Pathophysiological alterations occurring in selected dis- 
ease processes are highlighted. The selection and use of 
appropriate clinical and laboratory data for assessment are 
emphasized. The application of course content to clinical case 
studies and vignettes is used for synthesis and enhancement 
of critical thinking. (2) 


PPH 512 Advanced Pathophysiology II. 

Acase study approach to study pathophysiological alterations 
occurring in selected disease processes. The selection and 
use of appropriate clinical and laboratory data for assessment 
are emphasized. The application of course content to clinical 
case studies and vignettes is used for synthesis and enhance- 
ment of critical-thinking. (3) 


Perfusion Technology 


PRF 301 Introduction to Perfusion Technology. 

Introduction the student to the history of perfusion technology. 
Lectures will also cover fundamental theoretical concepts of 
extracorporeal circuits. Students will also learn about the op- 
erating room environment. Primary focus will be on sterile 
technique, from scrubbing and gowning and gloving, to the 
aseptic handling of fluids and sterile equipment. Lectures and 
group discussions will also cover personnel interactions, ethi- 
cal and professional behavior, as well as maintaining sterile 
supplies and inventories. FA (2-0-2) Djuric 


PRF 302 Pathophysiology of Cardiopulmonary Bypass |. 

How cardiopulmonary bypass directly affects various organ 
systems will be the focus. Course will focus on the heart and 
lungs, congenital defects and acquired disease. Attention to 
understanding/interpretation of cardiac dynamics in normal 
and disease statesl as well as of ECG’s. SP (4-0-4) Djuric 


PRF 303 Pathophysiology of Cardiopulmonary Bypass II. 
Course will focus primarily on cardioplegia and coagulation. 
Cardioplegia will cover the history of myocardial protection 
techniques and current fundamental principles of cardioplegia 
delivery. Coagulation will review the fundamentals of coagu- 
lation, heparinization and protamine. SU (4-0-4) Djuric 


PRF 304 Heart-Lung Machine Fundamentals. 

This course will introduce the student to hands-on experience 
with the heart-lung machine. Students will use older as well as 
current designs of heart-lung machines. Emphasis is on un- 
derstanding all facets of these complex life support devices. 
Students will also work with related equipment: heater/cool- 
ers, autologous blood salvaging devices, various monitors, 
etc. WI (3-0-3) Durdov, Baker. 


PRF 305 Extracorporeal Circuit Fundamentals. 

This course will focus on the creation and function of extracor- 
poreal circuits for specific clinical situations. Working in the 
“wet lab,” students will design and build circuits, utilizing ap- 
propriate components, based on lectures and readings. SP (4- 
0-4) Durdov, Baker. 


PRF 311 Junior Seminar |. 

This course will provide an introduction for the perfusion tech- 
nology student to the broad spectrum of equipment available 
for cardiopulmonary bypass. From heart-lung machines and 
disposable equipment, manufacturer representatives will 
present their product lines, along with discussion of design and 
comparative performance evaluations. In addition, students 
will discuss the professional status and responsibilities of all 
perfusionists. WI (4-0-4) Djuric 


PRF 312 Junior Seminar Il. 

The primary focus of this seminar will be myocardial protec- 
tion. Students will review selected readings on various tech- 
niques of myocardial protection. opics will range from coro- 
nary perfusion to contemporary concepts in cardioplegia. In 
addition, the pharmacology of cardioplegia will be presented, 
along with a review of cardioplegia delivery systems. SP (3- 
0-3) Djuric 


PRF 313 Junior Seminar Ill. 

This seminar will be devoted to class reviews of the clinical 
cases of the past week. Students will present their cases and 
discuss charting, case management, blood gas/electrolyte 
analysis, patient charges, etc. SU (3-0-3) Djuric 


PRF 331 Anatomy. 

Asystems approach will be used as the organizational frame- 
work for this introductory course. Each unit represents content 
that is fundamental to understanding the structure and function 
of the human system being studied. FA (4-0-4) Vassos. 
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PRF 333 Fundamentals of Pharmacology. 

The Perfusion Technology student will learn the fundamental 
principles and concepts of pharmacology. In the broad sense, 
this course is a study of selective biologic activity of chemical 
substances on living matter. It presents the principles of drug 
absorption, distribution and metabolism; the concepts of drug- 
receptor interaction; and the therapeutic uses and mechanisms 
of action of prototype drugs in each major drug group, particu- 
larly as it applies to the open heart surgical patient before, 
during and after surgery. WI (3-0-3) Donnelly. 


PRF 381 Perfusion Technology Research. 

Research studies are analyzed and evaluated relative to an 
identified clinical problem. Includes concepts, methods and 
strategies inherent to the research process with a focus on 
design, internal and external validity, sampling, measurement 
and ethical issues. SP (2-0-2) Sutton. 


PRF 401 Perfusion Technology I. 

This course will be an in-depth review of the anatomy and 
physiology of cardiopulmonary bypass. Emphasis will be on 
hematologic disorders and renal, neurologic, respiratory and 
cardiovascular complications. Cardiac pharmacology will be 
presented. FA (3-0-3) Djuric, Donnelly. 


PRF 402 Perfusion Technology II. 

This course will be a continuation of PRF 401. Topics will 
include reperfusion injury, organ system complications of 
cardiopulmonary bypass, inflammatory response, pulsatile 
flow, etc. WI (3-0-3) Djuric. 


PRF 403 Perfusion Technology III. 

The course will focus on ventricular assist devices (Heartmate, 
Thoratec, Abiomed and Novacor) as well as ECMO and other 
life support techniques utilizing the extracorporeal circuit. SP 
(3-0-3) Djuric. 


PRF 411 Senior Seminar |. 

This seminar will focus on cardiovascular pharmacology. 
Students will research and present their findings on assigned 
drugs to the class. Discussion will focus on perfusion related 
effects. Students will present weekly cases and case prob- 
lems. FA (3-0-3) Djuric. 


PRF 412 Senior Seminar Il. 

This seminar will focus exclusively on anti-coagulation and 
coagulation disorders. Topics will range from current meth- 
ods of monitoring anticoagulation (ACT, HPT, TEG) and their 
relative benefits to coagulation disorders, their diagnosis and 
treatment. Students will present weekly cases and case prob- 
lems. WI (3-0-3) Djuric. 


PRF 413 Senior Seminar III. 
Focus of final seminar on perfusion safety, liability, ethics and 
other concerns for the graduating student. SP (3-0-3) Djuric. 


PRF 431 Clinical Experience |. 

This summer session will serve as the student's introduction 
to his/her clinical role as a perfusionist. This initial experience 
will focus on the role of first assistant. Duties will include 
equipment selection, assisting during set-up and clean-up, 
charting and general interaction with other personnel during 
open heart surgery and related procedures. SU (8) Sutton 


PRF 432,433,434 Clinical Experience II - IV. 

Under direct supervision by a Certified Clinical Perfusionist, 
the student will gradually move up from a first assistant to a 
primary perfusionist with sole responsibility for 65 adult pro- 
cedures and 10 pediatric procedures. The students will be 
constantly evaluated by their clinical supervisors. These written 
evaluations will be discussed with the program director ona 
weekly individual basis in order to insure steady competent 
progress. FA, WI, SP (8)(8)(8) Sutton, Staff. 


PRF 441,442,443,444 Project Design & Research | - IV. 
Senior perfusion technology students will complete all of the 
following aspects of a formal research project: 


1. Initial literature search, project selection, formal pro 
posal and approval 

2. Extensive literature search, equipment selection, pro 
tocol development and refinement, and approval 

3. Data acquisition, quality control, data analysis 

4. Preparation of formal paper for publication in 
professional journals 

5. Preparation of slides and other audiovisual aids for 
formal presentation at professional meetings 
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Appropriate use of word processing, spreadsheet, database, 
and presentation software will be expected. Deadlines are set 
for completion of various phases of the project. Clinical staff 
serves as advisors and mentors to the students, participating 
in all aspects of the project. SU, FA, WI, SP (1) Sutton. 


Psychiatry 


PSY 501 Introduction to Psychopathology. 

Astudy of the range of psychopathology that will be manifested 
in clinical situations. By reviewing diagnostic criteria and by 
studying etiological factors underlying various forms of psy- 
chopathology that range from disturbances in cellular and 
neurotransmitter function through psychological and social 
stresses, students develop a basic understanding of common 
psychiatric conditions. Prerequisite: Behavioral Science 453. 
FA (3) [33 hours] Schrift. 


Pathology 


PTH 500 General Pathology. 

The general concepts of pathology are studied, with an intro- 
duction to degeneration, inflammation, immune response, 
neoplasia and metabolic and toxic pathological processes. 
Microscopic anatomy of pathological changes are demon- 
strated to lecture and seminar groups. Prerequisites: ANA 
451, 472. SP Templeton. 


PTH 511,512,513 Systemic Pathology | - Ill. 

Basic systemized study of human diseases affecting the vari- 
ous organ systems presented in lectures, seminars, and labo- 
ratory sessions. Concepts covered in PTH 500 will be stressed 
and correlated with the special pathology of organ systems 
and their functional and structural alterations. Fundamentals 
of laboratory testing presented with emphasis placed on inter- 
pretation of tests and the appropriateness of test ordering. Stu- 
dents lear to draw blood and will be expected to perform and 
interpret a few simple, but diagnostically important, laboratory 
tests such as urinalysis, hemacrit, and blood smear. No ex- 
aminations are given in this course, but attendance is required. 
Prerequisite: PTH 500. FAWI SP Templeton. 


PTH 590 Post Sophomore Fellowship in Pathology. 

Major goals in this year long fellowship program in pathology 
is to provide a unique leaming experience for the student which 
enhances his/her basic understanding of disease processes, 
their cause, manifestations, outcomes and therapy. This is 
accomplished by providing an environment which fosters small 
group learning in a clinical setting monitored by a devoted 
faculty. Daily interactions with resident pathologists will take 
place. The expectation is that the student of this self fulfilling 
year will become a leader as well as a scholar. He/she will 
attain a significantly greater knowledge of medicine than the 
average student, thereby motivating him/her to become a more 
understanding, compassionate and better doctor. Prerequi- 
site: Satisfactory completion of pre-clinical curriculum. Haber 


Preventive Medicine 


PVM 541 Biostatistics I. 

A basic introduction to the use of statistics in the health sci- 
ences. Topics covered include: descriptive statistics, prob- 
ability, sampling, estimation, t- and Z-tests, chi-square tests, 
one-way analysis of variance, and nonparametric statistics. 
Students will do some statistical computations on the com- 
puter. FA (3-0-3) Morrissey. 


PVM 542 Biostatistics II. 

Extensive introduction to regression, two-way analysis of 
variance, and analysis of covariance. Regression topics in- 
clude: dummy variable, transformations, stepwise regres- 
sion, and residual analysis. Most of the analysis done using 
computer programs. Prerequisite: PVM 541. WI (3-0-3) 


PVM 543 Biostatistics III. 

An introduction to multivariate statistical techniques, including 
factor analysis, discriminant analysis, multivariate analysis 
of variance, loglinear analysis, and cluster analysis. Exten- 
sive use will be made of computer programs. Prerequisite: 
PVM 542. SP (3-0-3) P. Meyer. 


PVM 546 Principles of Biostatistics |. 

Covers statistical issues in clinical trial design. This includes 
blinding, randomization, bias, and intent to treat. Use of de- 
scriptive statistics and graphical techniques to explore pat- 
tems in data. A review of the basic properties of probability and 
the characteristics of the normal and binomial distributions. 


One and two sample inference and hypothesis testing for pro- 
portions, means and medians, one way analysis of variance 
and simple linear regression including diagnostics based on 
residuals and confidence intervals for regression coefficients 
are covered. Hypotheses testing for cross-classified data are 
also discussed. (3) Meyer. 


PVM 547 Principles of Biostatistics II. 

Covers multifactor analysis of variance, multiple regression, 
logistic regression including Hosmer-Lemeshow goodness- 
of-fit and receiver-operating curves. Survival analysis includ- 
ing log rank tests, Kaplan-Meier curves and Cox regression 
are covered. Additionally, statistical software packages such 
as SAS or SPSS are discussed. (3) Huang. 


PVM 551 Ethics in Biomedical Research. 

This course describes the major ethical issues facing today’s 
scientist and covers such topics as data ownership, data records 
maintenance, fabrication and cooking of data, plagiarism, au- 
thorship practices, conflict of interest, whistle-blowing and 
confidentiality. (1) 


PVM 582 Principles of Clinical Research and Epidemiology. 
Introduction to the basic principles of epidemiology that form 
the basis for clinical research. This will include a discussion 
of: rates, risks, descriptive epidemiology, patterns of disease 
occurrence, screening, diagnostic testing, validity and reli- 
ability. The following areas will be emphasized: hierarchy of 
scientific evidence in medicine, distinguishing features of “good 
studies’, methods of analysis of event-driven trials along with 
their pros and cons, dealing with concomitant confounders 
e.g., risk adjustment, compliance issues in clinical trials e.g. 
intent to treat vs. actual on therapy analysis. (3) Powell, Elliott. 


PVM 553 Observational Epidemiology. 

Course will provide an in-depth description of case-control 
and cohort studies. This includes: the different types (e.g. hos- 
pital- or population-based controls, retrospective and prospec- 
tive cohorts, nested case-control), their strengths, weaknesses 
and uses, the definition and selection of cases and controls, 
matching and sampling, the definition and selection of expo- 
sure and comparison groups, the ascertainment of disease 
status and exposure status, and issues in analysis and inter- 
pretation of data, including the role of bias (selection bias, 
confounding bias, recall bias, misclassification of disease and 
exposure status), the effect of non-participation and loss to 
follow-up, and the application of various analytic approaches 
(stratification, standardization, and multivariate models). The 
computation, interpretation and application of basic epidemio- 
logic concepts and statistics will be reinforced throughout the 
course, including measures of disease frequency (prevalence, 
incidence, attack rate) and measures of association (relative 
risk, odds ratio, risk difference, population attributable risk). 
Landmark studies illustrating the different types of case-con- 
trol and cohort studies will be described. Trainees will be 
assigned readings from basic epidemiologic texts as well as 
publications from major case-control and cohort studies. (3) 
Morris. 


PVM 554 Management, Evaluation and Statistical Interpreta- 
tion of Clinical Trials. 

Coordinating center activities, sample size, adjustments for 
multiple looks, interim analyses, oversight, final analyses and 
summarizing analyses will be discussed and criteria for cri- 
tiquing the literature (publications in peer-reviewed journals) 
will be discussed. Course will apply concepts and techniques 
from earlier courses to analyze data from clinical trials. Will 
focus on behavioral and cognitive data (including recruitment, 
retention and compliance issues). (3) Leurgans. 


PVM 555 Introduction To Clinical Outcomes Research. 
Outcomes research focuses on evaluation the effect of inter- 
ventions on a broad range of outcomes beyond traditional physi- 
ologic measures. This lecture series will examine health sta- 
tus, health related “quality of life,” and patient satisfaction. (2) 
Weiss, Staff. 


PVM 557 Clinical Trial Design I. 

Presents an overview of all types of trial designs including 
large simple trials, randomized double blinded trials, cross- 
over studies and others. The course applies concepts obtained 
in Basic and Observational Epidemiology courses to address 
how studies are set up to answer specific research questions. 
The course reviews experimental designs in the context of 
specific hypotheses, bias, and confounding. Publications from 
existing peer-review journals will be used to illustrate various 
trial designs. (2) Elliott, Bakris. 


PVM 558 Clinical Trial Design II. 

This course focuses on practical application of the concepts 
learned in Clinical Trial Design |. Trainees will be expected to 
design various types of clinical trials e.g. multicenter, double 
blind, placebo controlled studies as well as large simple trials 
and describe rationale for blinding, methods of randomization 
and planned analysis. Issues of data interpretation will be cov- 
ered. (2) Black, Bakris. 


PVM 559 Research in Special Populations. 

The material in this course will concentrate on public health 
and research issues in African-Americans, women, Hispan- 
ics and children. Issues that are accentuated include: barriers 
for recruitment of patients into clinical trials, role of the 
“Coorandero” in aiding with protocol compliance and recruit- 
ment, influence of culture on disease processes, influence of 
environment and genetic predisposition for common disor- 
ders such as diabetes, hypertension, cancer and cardiovascu- 
lar disease. (2) Powell, Bakris, Staff. 


PVM 561 Behavioral Approaches to Improve Compliance. 
The fellow will be exposed to the literature on the problems 
associated with compliance and retention in large-scale clini- 
cal and epidemiological research. A survey of behavioral 
barriers to compliance and retention will focus on emotional 
distress, health care beliefs, functional limitations, symptoma- 
tology, and cognitive deficits. Strategies to improve compli- 
ance and retention will be reviewed including doctor-patient 
communication, involvement of significant others, early iden- 
tification of potential non-compliers or dropouts, and frequency 
of follow-up contacts. The fellow will be asked to conduct a 
case study with his/her own patients to determine optimum 
approaches to compliance and/or retention. This course will 
review data from the psychology literature that focuses on 
techniques to improve patient outcomes in clinical trials. (2) 
L. Powell, G.Bakris 


PVM 562 Analysis of a Cardiovascular Population Database. 
The focus of this course will be on the application of method- 
ological skills to help in the development of research hypoth- 
eses, and the analysis and interpretation of data. The fellow 
will have access to established databases which provide them 
with the opportunity to formulate research hypotheses. Then, 
under the supervision of an established investigator, they will 
learn how to translate hypotheses into statistical questions, 
manage data, organize a database for analysis, analyze data, 
and interpret results. Databases available include a) the Chi- 
cago Health and Aging Project, a longitudinal, population-based 
dataset of 6,162 adults, ages 65 and over, with a participation 
rate of 78.9%. The baseline dataset from this study is currently 
available. The first incidence cycle dataset will be available in 
1999. The dataset includes interview and clinical examination 
data on the health and social problems of older adults, with a 
particular emphasis on risk factors for neurodegenerative dis- 
eases; b) database from the Chicago Study of Women’s Health 
Across the Nation, a population-based study of women’s’ health 
at midlife with 2 parts: a cross-sectional telephone survey of 
2,582 women between the ages of 40-55; and a longitudinal 
study of 1,000 pre-menopausal women, between the ages of 
42-52, who will be followed as they undergo the menopausal 
transition. The cross-sectional survey dataset is currently 
available. The baseline dataset of the longitudinal study will be 
ready in early 1999. Variables in the dataset include endocri- 
nological, cardiovascular, psychosocial, and risk factor influ- 
ences on the course and outcome of the menopausal transi- 
tion. Other datasets of post-MI patients, hypertensive patients, 
and post-menopausal women are available for study. Fellows 
will work closely with Dr. Powell and/or Dr. Denis Evans, MD, 
depending upon the research question of interest, in the formu- 
lation of questions and the interpretation of data. Assistance 
with programming and data management will be provided by 
the Department of Preventive Medicine. (3) Powell, Evans. 


PVM 563 Psychosocial Influences on Clinical Trial Outcomes. 
The course reviews psychosocial factorsaffecting participa- 
tion in clinical trials such as medication compliance, frequency 
of ide effects reported by the patients based on race and ethnicity 
and other related aspects.- Focus will be on the case identifi- 
cation methods and clinical description, examination of labo- 
ratory and family studies, and follow-up studies. Risk factors 
and implications for treatment and prevention will be discussed. 
The course objectives are (1) review the major diagnostic 
entities in DSM-IV; (2) become conversant with the relevant 
literature in which the validity of these entities have been stud- 
ied using descriptive, analytic, and experimental methods 
(particular attention will be focused on the Epidemiologic 
Catchment Area (ECA) Study and on the National Comorbidity 
Study for prevalence data, and on risk factor and outcomestudies. 
(2) Krantz 


PVM 565 Readings in Cardiovascular Epidemiology. 

The objective of this course is to provide an overview of epi- 
demiological research and clinical trials that cover the breath 
of cardiovascular disease. Readings will be selected from 
major population-based, observational studies (e.g., Athero- 
sclerosis Risk In Communities - ARIC, the Cardiovascular 
Health Study - CHS), and from cardiovascular intervention 
outcome trials (SOLVD, ELITE). Discussions will focus on 
study design issues, such as sampling, assessment, random- 
ization, and selection of primary and secondary outcomes. 
Additionally, attention will be given to important methodologi- 
cal concepts, such as confounding, selection bias and other 
sources of bias that may affect interpretation of the study find- 
ings. Special emphasis will also be given to determining sta- 
tistical versus clinical significance, and how results from major 
epidemiological studies and clinical trials affect clinical prac- 
tice. (3) de Leon. 


PVM 571 Meta-analyses of Clinical Trials. 

Methods and pitfalls of this methodology will be discussed. 
Fellows will perform a meta-analyses using various com- 
puter programs concerning unanswered questions in their 
respective area of research, where data exist but no large trial 
has been performed. Results will be presented to the class and 
critiqued. (2) Chen. 


PVM 572 Advanced Logistic Regression Analysis and Inter- 
pretation of Survival Data. 

The course will extend the introduction to these topics pro- 
vided in Principles of Biostat II. Model selection, goodness-of- 
fit, confidence intervals for parameter estimates and testing of 
model assumptions will be covered. The proper reporting of 
results from these analyses and useful graphical techniques 
for analysis and presentation will be discussed. (2) Leurgans. 


PVM573 The Economic Evaluation Of Medical Interventions. 
This course will train medical professionals in the basic meth- 
ods of economic evaluation of medical interventions. Instruc- 
tion will be primarily by case-study review of published stud- 
ies, supplemented with theoretical presentations as needed. A 
wide range of intervention modes with different implications 
for study design will be considered, including surgery, second- 
ary prevention, primary prevention, and screening. Topics 
common to all will include a) the different types of outcome 
measurement: mortality and life expectancy, functional limita- 
tions, quality of life, and health utilities; b) the different compo- 
nents of costs: direct medical costs of an intervention, medical 
cost savings from reduced morbidity, indirect costs such as 
lost work productivity, and future costs; and c) how these ele- 
ments are combined into the most common types of economic 
evaluations: cost-effectiveness, cost-benefit, and cost-utility 
analyses. We will consider the design of clinical trials to 
include economic assessment as well as the use of published 
studies in secondary evaluations. (3) Weir. 


PVM 575 Longitudinal Data Analysis. 

Analytic techniques discussed will include repeated measures 
ANOVA, Friedman’s test, mixed effects models and general- 
ized estimating equations. The strengths and weaknesses of 
the various approaches will be discussed. Graphical tech- 
niques for analysis and presentation and the reporting of lon- 
gitudinal analyses will be discussed. (2) Meyer. 


PVM 576 Management of a Clinical Trial. 

The course will cover have the applicant aspects of the man- 
agement of a clinical trial including resolution of problems by 
data safety monitoring board, protocol violations, impact of 
failing to achieve a particular target goal on outcome, etc. (3) 
Bakris, Staff. 


PVM 577 Readings in Trials of Renal Disease Progression. 
The objective of this course is to provide an overview of clini- 
cal trials that cover the breath of renal disease progression. 
Readings will be selected from major multicentered, random- 
ized double blind trials (e.g., The Captopril, REIN, AIPRI and 
MDRD, UKPDS Trials), and from smaller well-controlled 
randomized multicentered crossover studies. Discussions 
will focus on study design issues, such as sampling, assess- 
ment, randomization, and selection of primary and secondary 
outcomes. Additionally, attention will be given to important 
methodological concepts, such as confounding, selection bias 
and other sources of bias that may affect interpretation of the 
study findings. Special emphasis will also be given to deter- 
mining statistical versus clinical significance, and how results 
from major epidemiological studies and clinical trials affect 
clinical practice. (1-2) Bakris. 


PVM 578 Readings in Trials of Geriatric Populations. 
The objective of this course is to provide an overview of clini- 
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cal trials that cover the breath of cardiovascular disease in 
elderly populations. Readings will be selected from major 
multicentered, randomized double blind trials (e.g., The SHEP, 
Syst-Eur, MRC and Australian Trials). Emphasis will be placed 
on systolic hypertension and its impact on disease develop- 
ment. Discussions will focus on study design issues, such as 
sampling, assessment, randomization, and selection of pri- 
mary and secondary outcomes. Additionally, attention will be 
given to important methodological concepts, such as confound- 
ing, selection bias, and other sources of bias that may affect 
interpretation of the study findings. Special emphasis will also 
be given to determining statistical versus Clinical significance, 
and how results from major epidemiological studies and clini- 
cal trials affect clinical practice. (1-2) Black. 


PVM 581 Quality of Life Assessment. 

An introduction to quality of life measurement will include dis- 
cussion of the construct of QOL, use of QOL instruments in 
clinical trials, evaluation of QOL instruments, issues in QOL 
data collection and data integrity, cross-cultural issues in QOL 
assessment, and specific issues in pediatric QOL assess- 
ment. (2) Weiss, Staff. 


PVM 582 Design of Research Outcomes Studies. 
Examples of various types of outcome studies will be reviewed, 
including: cohort studies (retrospective and prospective), stud- 
ies of analysis of variations in clinical practice and experimen- 
tal outcomes research studies. (3) Weiss, Staff. 


PVM 583 Critical Appraisal of Outcomes Research . 

This course will examine in-depth selected readings from 
outcomes research literature, with a focus on effectiveness 
and cost-effectiveness design. (2) Weiss, Staff. 


PVM 584 Data Sources for Outcomes Research. 

Various types of data are used in outcome research. Strengths 
and weakness of various types of data will be explored, includ- 
ing: administrative data, data collected during routine clinical 
care and data from clinical intervention studies. (1) Weiss, 
Staff. 


PVM 588 Overview of Outcomes Research. 

The lecture will review early outcomes studies from Codman 
through the current “outcomes movement,’ focusing on mea- 
suring and assuring quality in the delivery of health care. As 
part of this lecture, the role of the Federal government in sup- 
porting outcomes research will be introduced (1) Weiss, Staff. 


PVM 593 Writing Practicum. 

The course builds on Tools for Research. The aim of this 
course is to teach the trainee how to organize and highlight the 
most important parts of a grant proposal. The course empha- 
sizes writing style, consistency and integration of thought. All 
aspects of an NIH proposal are emphasized including the 
genesis of the budget and budget justification. (1) Staff. 


PVM 597 Clinical Thesis Research. 

For trainees doing thesis research or writing. Prerequisite: 
Consent of the trainee’s advisor; and acceptance of the thesis 
topic and preliminary thesis outline by the thesis committee. 
A minimum of 6 hours is required. P/N grade only. (v) Staff. 


PVM 599 Independent Study. 
Advanced topics by arrangement with instructor. (v) 
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Rush Medical College Clinical Clerkships 


Discipline Abbreviations. Courses listed and described in 
this section have been approved by the Rush Medical College 
Committee on Courses of Study and administered by the Of- 
fice of Clinical Curriculum. Offerings for the 2001-2001 aca- 
demic year are listed in the Core Clerkship Handbook and the 
Elective Clerkship Handbook published yearly by the Office of 
Clinical Curriculum available in the Office of Medical Student 
Programs, Armour Academic Center room 524. Clerkships 
are listed alphabetically according to the department or sec- 
tion responsible for the course. A three-character abbrevia- 
tion for the discipline precedes the course number for each 
course listed. 


ANA Anatomy 

DRM Dermatology 

FAM Family Medicine 

HHV Health and Human Values 
MED Internal Medicine 

MIC Microbiology 

NEU Neurological Sciences 
OBG Obstetrics and Gynecology 
OCC Occupational Therapy 
PED Pediatrics 

PMR Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation 
PSC Psychology 

PSY Psychiatry 

PTH Pathology 

PVM Preventive Medicine 

RAD Radiology 

SUR Surgery 


Course Numbers and Content. A three-digit course num- 
ber follows the course abbreviation. It indicates the level of 
offering. Clerkships are all numbered 600-699 indicating doc- 
toral level work at Rush University. A course title is followed 
by a brief description of content and information pertaining to 
the clerkship. 


Course Prerequisites or Corequistes. Specific prerequi- 
sites are noted for some clerkships. Where no prerequisite is 
listed, it is assumed that students enrolling have an adequate 
background on which to build. Students who have questions 
about preparation should consult with the course instructor. If 
acorequisite is listed, that course must be taken either during 
the same term or prior to the course which has a corequisite. 


Designated Quarter. FA (Fall), WI (Winter), SP (Spring), or 
SU (Summer) are used to designate the quarter in which the 
course is offered each year. 


Clinical weeks. Clinical rotations are considered full time. 
The number of weeks that students normally take each clinical 
course is indicated, e.g., [4 weeks]. These weeks also appear 
on the academic record. Clinical locations are sometimes 
identified. Students should contact the office of the Assistant 
Dean for Clinical Curriculum for availability of sites and times. 


Instructor. When known, the instructor's name is provided. 
Often there are several clinical sites and course director for 
each site. This information is provided in detail by the Office 
for Clinical Curriculum. 


Grading. Allclerkships are graded Honors (H), High Pass 
(HP), Pass (P) and Fail (F). Grades are recorded on the stu- 
dent academic record. 


Anatomy 


ANA 601 Surgical Anatomy. 

A laboratory program of regional dissections and demonstra- 
tions. The applied, clinical, and surgical aspects of anatomical 
regions are the focus of the course. Prerequisite: ANA 471-2 
or equivalent. Offered if enough demand. [2 weeks] Durica. 


ANA 603 Advanced Histology/Cell Biology. 

An in-depth study of histology/cell biology of regions desig- 
nated by the participant. Students may benefit from study in an 
area of interest for future residency programs. Prerequisite: 
ANA 451. [2weeks] Khodadad. 


Dermatology 


DRM 616 Dermatology. 

Dermatological problems are studied under the direct super- 
vision of the departmental staff; diseases are considered from 
the standpoint of etiology, pathogenesis, diagnosis, course, 
and treatment. Skin biopsy applications and techniques as 
well as histopathologic interpretation are emphasized. Skin 


rd 


therapeutics are taught, stressing biochemical and physiologi- 
cal considerations. Prerequisite: fourth year status. FA WI SP 
SU [4 weeks] Tharp. 


Family Medicine 


FAM 601 Core Clerkship in Family Medicine. 

An intense ambulatory experience in family medicine. Stu- 
dents see patients initially and formulate their assessments 
and plans under supervision of senior residents and attendings. 
Participation in comprehensive, longitudinal care is stressed. 
The common problems and responsibilities of a primary care 
physician are observed and taught. A lecture series and sylla- 
bus supplement the clinical experience. Skills laboratories 
are provided for intruction in casting, suturing, and proctosig- 
moidoscopy, and gynecologic procedures. Diagnosis and treat- 
ment of alcoholism are also emphasized. Prerequisite: MED 
503. FA WI SP SU [4 weeks] Waickus. 


FAM 601B Supplemental Family Medicine 

Students participate in the Core Family Medicine Clerkship 
and may receive two to four weeks of elective credit based 
upon a Satisfactory clinical performance. Credit is granted on 
appeal to COSEP in conjunction with the course director who 
determines the amount of elective credit. Grade is determined 
by the clerkship course director upon consultation with the 
Assistant Dean for Clinical Curriculum. 


FAM 610 Family Medicine Subinternship. 

An intensive inpatient primary care experience at either Cook 
County Hospital, Illinois Masonic or MacNeal Hospitals. The 
subintern will function in a capacity similar to an intern, with 
supervision by a senior resident and faculty physician. Pre- 
requisite: FAM 601, MED 601, PED 601, SUR 601. FAWI SP 
SU [4 weeks] Cook County: A. Campbell, Illinois Masonic: 
Kwasnik-Krawezk , MacNeal: Gleason. 


FAM 625 Alcoholism/Chemical Dependency Unit. 
Students develop skills in interviewing and managing alco- 
holic and other chemically dependent patients. A longitudinal 
interdisciplinary experience is stressed, emphasizing detoxi- 
fication, rehabilitation, and outpatient treatment. Prerequisite: 
FAM 601. FAWI SP SU [2-4 weeks] Hinsdale: Ready. 


FAM 641 Urban Primary Care. 

A preceptorship with a family physician in an urban solo prac- 
tice, emphasizing preventive health care and the impact of 
environmental factors upon health care delivery. Course di- 
rector approval at least four weeks in advance. Prerequisite: 
FAM 601, MED 601, OBG 601, PED 601. FAWI SP SU [4 
weeks] Rothschild. 


FAM 643 HMO Network Primary Care Preceptorship. 
Apreceptorship with a family physician in practice in a prepaid 
group medical practice (health maintenance organization). 
Emphasis will be upon preventive, comprehensive health care 
and upon understanding unique aspects of voluntary prepaid 
health care. Prerequisite: FAM 601, MED 601, PED 601. FA 
WI SP SU [4 weeks] McHugh. 


FAM 644 Preceptorship in Holistic Health Care. 

The student will work with a health care team comprised of a 
family physician, nurse, and pastoral counselor. There will be 
participation in the health care of patients, encompassing 
medical, psychological, and spiritual issues. There is a par- 
ticular emphasis upon wellness promotion and comprehen- 
sive health planning. Course director approval at least four 
weeks in advance. Prerequisite: FAM 601, MED 601, OBG 
601, PED 601. FAWI SP SU [4 weeks] Humowiecki. 


FAM 645 Private Practice Preceptorship. 

Apreceptorship with an experienced family physician, both at 
his office in southwest Chicago and at Christ Hospital. The 
student will work in all areas of a busy physician’s practice. 
Course director approval at least four weeks in advance. 
Prerequisite: FAM 601, MED 601, PED 601. FAWI SP SU [4 
weeks] Waickus. 


FAM 651 Rural Primary Care - Streator. 

Apreceptorship with an experienced family physician in Streator, 
Illinois, a town of 15,000 persons 90 miles southwest of Chi- 
cago. Arrangement must be made at least eight weeks in 
advance with Dr. Waikus. Prerequisites: FAM 601, MED 601, 
OBG 601, PED 601. FAWI SP SU [4 weeks] Warzo. 


FAM 652 Rural Primary Care - Sycamore. 
Apreceptorship with a family physician group in a small com- 
munity near DeKalb, Illinois. A full range of family medicine, 


including obstetrics, is practiced by this group.. Arrangement 
must be made at least eight weeks in advance with Dr. Waikus. 
Prerequisites: FAM 601, MED 601, OBG 601, PED 601. FAWI 
SP SU [4 weeks] Hirsch. 


FAM 661 Principles and Practice of Wound Care. 

An introduction to the multidisciplinary approach used in the 
management of chronic wound infections, including the evalu- 
ation and treatment of these wounds in the context of underly- 
ing complex medical conditions including diabetes mellitus, 
renal failure, osteomyelitis, arterial insufficiency, spinal cord 
injuries, peripheral vascular insufficiency, and resistant infec- 
tions. Students will be introduced to new developments in the 
field of wound care (platelet derived GF, skin grafting, vacuum 
assisted closure, compression pumps, etc). Offered at the 
Oak Park Hospital Wound Care Center. Prerequisite: FAM 
601. SU FAWI SP [2 weeks] K. Callahan. 


Health and Human Values 


HHV 611 Clinical Medical Ethics. 

As an expression of profound commitments to human well- 
being, the powers, privileges, and responsibilities of medical 
practice have always engaged ethical interest and inquiry. Today, 
more than ever, physicians are faced with situations that chal- 
lenge standards of practice and require new moral analysis. 
Tomorrow's physicians will need to be able to carry out basic 
moral assessments of their work and to know how to use 
ethics consultations. Medical students presently encounter 
moral issues in medical practice through minicourses, ex- 
plicit attention in some clinical rotations, and struggles asso- 
ciated with clinical decisions. This clerkship will enable stu- 
dents to explore issues in clinical ethics more deeply as they 
prepare for residencies and practice. This clerkship offers an 
intensive hands-on experience under the supervision of sea- 
soned clinical ethicists, through which students can explore 
their own moral context, more reasoning, and ability to con- 
duct moral analysis in the context of clinical medicine. Stu- 
dents will have the opportunity to direct some of the clerkship 
themselves toward ethical issues that they bring to the clerk- 
ship. In addition, the course director will seek to provide stu- 
dents some contact with physicians who practice in the area 
that the students have chosen for their residencies. Further, 
they will be able to make field trips to hospitals associated with 
the Rush Health Care System and to work with the ethicists at 
those sites: Copley Memorial Hospital, Illinois Masonic, Rush 
North Shore, and others as they become available. Third-year 
medical students who have an interest in taking this elective in 
their fourth year are encouraged to keep appropriate notes on 
clinical encounters that have been ethically significant for them. 
They should keep in mind not only situations about which they 
have ethical questions, but also those that seem to exemplify 
the quality care that they are preparing to provide. FAWI SP 
SU [4 weeks] Burck. 


Internal Medicine 


MED 600 Independent Study. 

Specialized topics studied independently under supervision of 
the medical student's advisor and associate dean for medical 
student programs. Normally pursued after the preclinical years. 
University enrollment fee is charged if full tuition is abated. 
Time spent in independent study does not count as clinical 
weeks toward the degree. 


MED 601 Core Clerkship in Internal Medicine. 

This clerkship is designed to introduce students to the study 
and skills of clinical medicine. Through the case study ap- 
proach, students have the opportunity to evaluate and manage 
a variety of patients and their problems. In this manner, stu- 
dents can develop their skills in history taking and physical 
examination and will review pathophysiological principles in 
caring for patients. Students will develop an understanding of 
relationships between disease states and patient hosts from 
the medical, social and emotional points of view. The ward 
team approach allows students the opportunity to actively work 
toward the goals of good patient care and the acquisition of a 
solid foundation of medicine. Students are expected to supple- 
ment their learning through a self-study program of learning 
objectives. This will provide the students with exposure to 
basic technical skills as well as a core set of topics in Internal 
Medicine. FAWI SP SU [12 weeks] Rosen, Baker. 


MED 601B Supplemental Internal Medicine 

Students participate in the Core Internal Medicine Clerkship 
and may receive two to four weeks of elective credit based 
upon a satisfactory clinical performance. Credit is granted on 
appeal to COSEP in conjunction with the course director who 


determines the amount of elective credit. Grade is determined 
by the clerkship course director upon consultation with the 
Assistant Dean for Clinical Curriculum. 


MED 605 Geriatric Medicine. 

This elective is organized around the Johnson R. Bowman 
Center for the Elderly, Rush Homecare, Geriatric Care Part- 
ners and the Rush Alzheimer's Disease Center. Under the 
supervison of the fculty of the section of Geriatric Medicine, 
students will help design a curriculum which will provide a 
broad exposure to inter-disciplincary care, medicl ethics, end- 
of-life care, medical economics and medical care of older 
adults. Course director approval at least four weeks in ad- 
vance. Prerequisite: MED 601 or FAM 601. FAWI SP SU [4 
weeks] Gorbien. 


MED 608 Women’s Health. 

Provides students with a four-week experience that deals with 
the wide spectrum of issues involving the provision of health 
care to women. Designed to acquaint students with and under- 
standing of the biopsychosocial factors that must be consid- 
ered in the delivery of quality health care to women. Student's 
will gain a better understanding of the current literature and the 
critical sociopolitical and health policy aspects of women’s 
health. Course director approval required. SU FA WI SP [4 
weeks] V. Skul. 


MED 609 Combined Internal Medicine - Pediatrics. 

This elective is based at Lifetime Medical Associates. The 
combined resident-faculty outpatient practice focuses on fam- 
ily-oriented primary care. Students spend the day dealing with 
common outpatient problems in patients of all ages. In addi- 
tion, students will gain experience in office management, in- 
surance reimbursement, quality improvement, urgent care, 
and other areas. Prerequisite: MED 601, FAM 601, OBG 601, 
PED 601. FA WI SP SU [4 weeks] Rossi-Foulkes, K. Boyd. 


MED 610 Internal Medicine Subinternship. 

Students function at an advanced level, doing histories and 
physical examinations, diagnostic evaluations, and initiation 
of appropriate therapy. There is close supervision by the staff 
of the Department of Internal Medicine. The course is prima- 
tily intended for students desiring additional clinical experi- 
ence in internal medicine. Course director approval required 
to drop at less than eight weeks to start date. Prerequisite: 
FAM 601, MED 601, PED 601, SUR 601. FAW! SP SU (Not 
offered in June or July) [4 weeks] Rush: Rosen, Baker, Cook 
County: S. Garg. 


MED 611 Cardiovascular Medicine. 

Basic clincial bedside inpatient and office cardiology. Students 
are expected to become familiar with the basic non-invasive 
and invasive cardiac procedures routinely performed inclua- 
ing how to read 12 scalar electrocardiograms and recognize 
common cardiac arrhythmias as may be observed on ambu- 
latory electrocardiography, echocarioography and coronary 
cineangiography testing. Prerequisite: MED 601. FAWI SP 
SU [4 weeks] Rush: Parillo, Rush North Shore: DeLeo, 
LaGrange Memorial: Quirke. 


MED 612 Medical Intensive Care Unit. 

Experience in recognition/management of medical emergen- 
cies, particularly the use of temporary pacemakers, bedside 
hemodynamic monitoring, use of mechanical ventilators, and 
management of renal emergencies and cardiac arrhythmias. 
Patient care is carried out under the direction of the clinical 
staff. Prerequisite: MED 601. FAWI SP SU [4 weeks] Rush: 
Dellinger, Cook County: Franklin. 


MED 613 Introduction to Cardiovascular Research. 
Student programs are individually planned with emphasis on 
understanding basic research techniques rather than on the 
accomplishment of a specific research project. Students par- 
ticipate in the research program of the Section of Cardiology, 
encompassing treatments and prevention of chronic heart fail- 
ure, arrhythmias, and coronary artery disease; 
echocarioography; myocariodial cell contraction; molecular 
biology of heart cell differentiation; and vascular biology. Pre- 
requisite: MED 601. FA WI SP SU [4 weeks] Parrillo. 


MED 615 Emergency Medicine. 

Students will see patients in all areas of the emergency room 
under the supervision of attending physicians. They will be 
expected to take a complaint-oriented history, with attention to 
pertinent past medical history, and perform a pertinent physi- 
cal exam. They will record their findings on the Emergency 
Room Medical Record and discuss the patient with the attend- 
ing. Together they will formulate a diagnostic plan, bearing in 
mind time and cost factors and priorities inherent in various 


diagnostic possibilities. Prerequisites: MED 601, SUR 601. 
FAWI SP SU [4 weeks] Rush: Hanashiro, Cook County: Nasr. 


MED 616 Poison Control. 

The Illinois Poison Control Center is a 24-hour emergency 
service fielding approximately 85,000 calls a year regarding a 
variety of toxicological emergencies. Students learn the ba- 
sics in management of a poisoned or overdosed patient, in- 
cluding decontamination of toxins via all routes. They also will 
gain a working knowledge of signs/symptoms, antidotal 
therapy, toxicologic laboratory, nomogram interpretation moni- 
toring parameter and management appropriate to a variety of 
poisons including prescription and OTC medicines, house- 
hold products, and plants. Morning rounds and case confer- 
ences at Cook County Hospital at 9:00 a.m. [2 weeks] Burda. 


MED 621 Endocrinology and Metabolism. 

Endocrine and metabolic disorders are studied under the di- 
rection of the clinical faculty. Regular didactic sessions, de- 
partmental conferences and seminars supplement clinical 
work, which involves both outpatients at Cook County Hospi- 
taland Rush and inpatients at Rush. Prerequiste: MED 601. 
FA WI SP SU [4 weeks] Rush: Mazonne, Cook County: 
Fogelfeld (includes Endocrinology and Diabetes). 


MED 626 Nephrology. 

Clinical diagnosis and management of patients with renal dis- 
ease as well as various fluid, acid-base, and electrolyte abnor- 
malities are studied. Additionally, the course is directed to- 
ward the proper interpretation of pathophysiologic findings and 
the practical management of various disorders involving the 
excretory system and body fluids. Prerequiste: MED 601. FA 
WISP SU [4 weeks] Rush: Lewis, Cook County: Dunea (in- 
cludes Hypertension). 


MED 632 Digestive Diseases. 

Allaspects of hepatology and gastroenterology are studied by 
students in a two-week service in hepatology. Didactic ses- 
sions cover a broad range to topics with teaching as an integral 
part of rounds. Students evaluate patients and follow their clini- 
cal course. Active involvement in patient care and interactions 
with fellows/attending staff are key to the function of the ser- 
vice. Observation of endoscopic procedures is encouraged. 
Weekly conferences held with Cook County Hospital covers 
Clinical aspects of gastroenterologyand liver disease. Research 
conferences and journal club are also available. Prerequiste: 
MED 601. FA WI SP SU [4 weeks] Rush: M. Brown 


MED 636 Hematology. 

Students receive an intensive exposure to clinical hematology 
by meeting with residents, fellows and a teaching-attending 
hematologist daily for presentation and discussion of hospital- 
ized hematology patients. Students work-up patients, present 
them to the attending and participate in patient care with medi- 
cal residents. Blood and bone marrow slides on the service 
patients are reviewed daily with attending hematologists using 
ateaching (multi-headed) microscope. Bedside rounds follow 
the daily presentation of cases. On Fridays, a multidisciplinary 
lymphoma conferences present diagnostic and therapeutic 
aspects of the malignant lymphomas. On Thursdays, clinical 
conferences are held in which a patient s presented and dis- 
cussed in depth by students, residents and faculty. On Thurs- 
days, intra- and extramural faculty participate in a hematology 
lecture series. A recent addition to this elective is a daily self- 
learning session with a faculty member on a core topic of 
hematology. Twenty of these topics cover the spectrum of 
hematologic diseases. Prerequiste: MED 601. FAWI SP SU 
[4 weeks] Rush: Gezer, Cook County: Shiomoto. 


MED 646 Infectious Disease Consults. 

Students are exposed to a wide variety of acute and chronic 
infectious disease problems with emphasis on diagnostic and 
therapeutic approaches in this joint Fellowship Training Pro- 
gram in Infectious Disease. Teaching is conducted in a case- 
study format in which students see new patients and present 
them to the attending on consultation rounds. Students attend 
aweekly two-hour infectious disease conference at Rush where 
they may present cases. In addition, sixteen lectures on basic 
infectious disease topics are presented over the four weeks. 
Prerequiste: MED 601. FAWI SP SU [4 weeks] B. Sha 


MED 647 Infectious Disease Externship. 

As externs on the Infectious Disease inpatient ward, students 
will act as daily care providers for newly admitted patients 
with HIV/AIDS, most of whom have opportunistic infectious 
and/or malignancies requiring in-hospital diagnostic evalua- 
tion and therapy. Students will participate in daily multi-disci- 
plinary team courses that include an Infectious Disease at- 
tending, Intern Medicine house staff, clinical pharmacist, nurse 
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practitioners, weekly multi-disciplinary rounds which include 
a psychologist, social worker, dietitian, and a dedicated nurs- 
ing staff. Students will spend one-half day per week in the 
outpatient HIV clinic under the supervision of a Infectious Dis- 
ease physician. Didactic sessions include a weekly one-hour 
Infectious Disease conference conducted at Cook County 
Hospital, a two-hour clinical Infectious Disease conference 
held at Rush, and sixteen lectures on basic Infectious Disease 
topics. Prerequiste: MED 601. FAWI SP SU [4 weeks] Cook 
County: Pulvirenti. 


MED 648 HIV Primary Outpatient Care. 

HIV primary care including HIV counseling and testing; pre- 
vention, diagnosis, and reatment of opportunistic infections; 
and antiretroviral therapy. Experiences include adult, adoles- 
cent and pediatric HIV clinics, brief exposure to a walk-in 
sexually transmitted disease clinic, specialists in HIV dental, 
eye, cancer, hematology, and neurology specialty care, as 
well as mental health, social work, and chemical dependency 
support. The CORE Center, founded by Rush and the County 
of Cook provides the primary setting for this clerkship, CORE 
Center is operated by Cook County Hospital. Prerequiste: 
MED 601. FAW! SP SU [4 weeks] Cook County: Barker. 


MED 651 Rheumatology. 

Emphasis is on the fundamentals of joint examination, obser- 
vation and performance of laboratory examinations on syn- 
ovial fluid, and familiarity with the spectrum of laboratory pro- 
cedures useful in rheumatologic diagnosis and treatment. The 
interdisciplinary approach relies heavily on contributions of 
immunology, orthopedics, diagnostic radiology, physiotherapy, 
and occupational therapy. Prerequisite: MED 601. FA WI SP 
SU [4 weeks] Rush: C. Brown, Cook County: Sequeira. 


MED 661 Medical Oncology. 

Patients seen by the Section of Medical Oncology provide an 
ample and varied spectrum of oncological problems. Students 
study selected patients under the direction of members of the 
section. Various therapeutic approaches and complications 
occurring in the course of the disease are discussed. The 
program stresses the importance of the combined interdisci- 
plinary approach, using the resources of the departments of 
surgery, therapeutic radiology, pathology, and nuclear medi- 
cine. Prerequisite: MED 601. FA WI SP SU [4 weeks] Rush: 
Leslie, Cook County: Shiomoto. 


MED 671 Pulmonary Medicine. 

Students are exposed to the diagnosis and management of 
patients with a wide variety of pulmonary disorders. The es- 
sentials of pulmonary physiology, the use and interpretation of 
pulmonary function testing, and the provision of mechanical 
ventilatory support are emphasized. Prerequisites: MED 601, 
SUR 601. FA WI SP SU [4 weeks] Rush: Balk, Cook County: 
Muthuswamy. 


MED 677 Clinical Allergy/Immunology. 

This elective teaches the clinical approach to the problems of 
allergy, other immune-mediated diseases and immunodefi- 
ciency in children and adults. Diagnosis and treatment of 
commonly encountered IgE-mediated diseases (allergic rhini- 
tis, ashma, eczema and urticarla), as well as connective tis- 
sue diseases and immunodeficiency syndromes are explained. 
Students also learn about skin testing techniques, spirometry 
and immunological tests performed by the Rush Medical Labo- 
ratory. Course director approval required. Prerequiste: MED 
601. FA WI SP SU [4 weeks] Gewurz. 


MED 681 Occupational and Environmental Medicine. 
Student will participate in three one-half day occupational 
medicine clinics per week. They are assigned new and fol- 
low-up patients with occupational and environmental medi- 
cine (OEM) problems to evaluate and treat under supervision 
of one of the faculty. Student will attend all conferences listed 
onthe schedule and will be responsible for giving one “clinical 
rounds” during the month. In addition, at least one site visit to 
a factory or environmental hazard site will be arranged. Re- 
search projects are available for students wishing to make 
electives longer than one month. Prerequiste: MED 601. FA 
WI SP SU [4 weeks] Cook County: Hess. 


Microbiology 


MIC 610 Clinical Microbiology. 

Rotatation in each of the basic areas of the microbiology labo- 
ratory. Specimen handling, laboratory identification of organ- 
isms, and clinical correlation are covered. Permission of in- 
structor. Prerequisite: Basic clinical microbiology course, 
OSHA blood-borne pathogen training. [2 weeks] Hayden. 
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Neurology 


NEU 601 Core Clerkship in Neurology. 

Clerkship is designed to introduce students to the care of pa- 
tients with neurological illnesses. Through exposure to pa- 
tients with various illnesses, students will develop neurologi- 
cal examination and history-taking skills, and develop an un- 
derstanding of the work-up, diagnosis, and management of 
patients with neurological symptoms and diseases. At both 
Rush and Cook County, students have extensive interaction 
with attending staff and residents, and participate in daily at- 
tending rounds. Didactic teaching during the rotation includes 
a formal lecture on topics in clinical neurology. Additionally, 
there are weekly departmental conferences including Neurol- 
ogy Grand Rounds, brain cutting and weekly clinical-radio- 
logic-pathologic conferences. Prerequisite: MED 601 FA WI 
SP SU [4 weeks] Soni, Pierre-Louis. 


NEU 601B Supplemental Neurology 

Students participate in the Core Neurology Clerkship and may 
receive two weeks of elective credit based upon a satisfactory 
clinical performance. Credit is granted on appeal to COSEP in 
conjunction with the course director who determines the amount 
of elective credit. Grade is determined by the clerkship course 
director upon consultation with the Assistant Dean for Clinical 
Curriculum. 


NEU 602 Advanced Neurology. 

This advanced clerkship provides students the opportunity to 
further develop their clinical skills. Students will participate in 
the outpatient activities of the department and, in particular, 
will have ample opportunities to see patients in the movement 
disorder, epilepsy, muscular dystrophy, and multiple sclero- 
sis clinics. This is a flexible program which will be structured 
to fit the interest and needs of individual students. Prerequisite: 
NEU 601. FAWI SP SU [4 weeks] Soni. 


NEU 681 Neurological Research. 

Students participate in ongoing research projects within the 
department. Areas of investigation include neuropharmacol- 
ogy, movement disorder, cerebrovascular disease, sleep dis- 
orders, epilepsy, neuromuscular disorders, multiple sclero- 
sis, and dementia. Participation in an ongoing project of a fac- 
ulty member is the most practical. Prerequisite: NEU 601. FA 
WISP SU [Variable] Pierre-Louis. 


Obstetrics and Gynecology 


OBG 601 Core Clerkship in Obstetrics and Gynecology. 

Study of female reproductive tract. Emphasis on routine ob- 
stetrics and gynecologic health care maintenance and patient 
education. Identification and management of high-risk preg- 
nancy, infertility and other endocrinopathies, gynecologic on- 
cology, family planning, psychosomatic disorders and normal 
psychological changes in obstetrics and gynecology as well 
as gynecologic surgery are some of the areas covered in de- 
tail. Prerequisite: CCS 502. FA WI SP SU [8 weeks] Hussey. 


OBG 601B Supplemental Obstetrics 

Students participate in the Core Obstetrics/Gynecology Clerk- 
ship and may receive two to four weeks of elective credit 
based upon a satisfactory clinical performance. Credit is granted 
on appeal to COSEP in conjunction with the course director 
who determines the amount of elective credit. Grade is deter- 
mined by the clerkship course director upon consultation with 
the Assistant Dean for Clinical Curriculum. 


OBG 621 Advanced Obstetrics. 

This elective emphasizes one-on-one teaching, and provides 
extensive experience in the management of normal and high- 
risk patients during labor and delivery. Students will admit and 
follow patients during labor and postpartum, and perform or 
assist at all deliveries and operative procedures under the 
supervision of the resident and attending staff. Improving skills 
in performance of the pelvic examination is a major goal of this 
elective. Reading material will cover the physiology of labor, 
obstetric anesthesia, fetal monitoring, and techniques of op- 
erative delivery. Extensive exposure to office antepartum 
management will also be provided. Prerequisite: OBG 601. 
FA WI SP SU [4 weeks] Meserow. 


OBG 631 Maternal Fetal Medicine/High Risk Obstetrics. 

Emphasis of this elective is on the identification and manage- 
ment of high risk pregnancy. Ultrasonography, amniocentesis, 
medical and surgical complications of pregnancy, and opera- 
tive obstetrics are some of the specific topics dealt with in 
detail. Students participate in ante-partum management of 
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hospitalized and ambulatory pregnant patients with high risk 
conditions. Additional exposure to intra-partum problems is 
obtained through daily clinical teaching rounds and through 
follow-up of high-risk ante-partum patients as they go through 
labor and delivery. Special experiences and involvement in 
genetic counseling, prenatal diagnosis and obstetric ultrasound 
are also available. Prerequisite: OBG 601. FAWI SP SU [4 
weeks] Strassner. 


OBG 661 Gynecologic Oncology. 

Students are exposed directly to medical, surgical, and re- 
search aspects of gynecological cancer care, boyond the scope 
of what is achieved during short-term required rotations. The 
student functions as a partner in a team of attendings, residents 
and nurses. Prerequisite: OBG 601. FA WI SP SU [4 weeks] 
Rush: DeGeest, Cook County: Massad. 

OBG 667 Reproductive Endocrinology and Infertility. 

This elective provides clinical experience in diagnostic evalu- 
ation and therapeutic management of couples with infertility 
and women with gynecologic endocrine problems. The stu- 
dents participate in routine diagnostic studies, such as ovula- 
tion timing, postcoital tests, and endocrine evaluation and are 
introduced to the use of diagnostic and therapeutic procedures 
such as hysterosalpingography, ultra-sonography, laparoscopy, 
and hydrotubation. Students scrub on surgical reconstructive 
procedures involving the female reproductive system, partici- 
pate in the activities of the in vitro fertilization program. Labo- 
ratory experience in performing hormone radioimmunoas- 
say, sperm separation, antisperm antibody testing and other 
procedures may also be included. Prerequisite: OBG 601. FA 
WI SP SU [4 weeks] Radwanska. 


Pediatrics 


PED 601 Core Clerkship in Pediatrics. 

The principles and practice of care from birth through adoles- 
cence studied by direct patient contact. Course provides an 
opportunity for students to become proficient in the clinical 
basis of pediatric diagnosis. These inpatient and outpatient 
Clinical facilities are utilized: Rush-Presbyterian-St. Lukes 
Medical Center, Illinois Masonic Hospital, Cook County Hos- 
pital as well as private physician’s offices. Students assign- 
ments include rotations in inpatient and ambulatory settings, 
and the nursery. Ambulatory activities constitute 50% of the 
clerkships. Night call is approximately every fourth night in- 
cluding weekends. FA WI SP SU [8 weeks] Gaebler-Uhing. 


PED 601B Supplemental Pediatrics 

Students participate in the Core Pediatrics Clerkship and may 
receive two to four weeks of elective credit based upon a sat- 
isfactory clinical performance. Credit is granted on appeal to 
COSEP in conjunction with the course director who deter- 
mines the amount of elective credit. Grade is determined by 
the clerkship course director upon consultation with the Assis- 
tant Dean for Clinical Curriculum. 


PED 603 Special Care Nursery. 

This course is an introduction to the care of sick an premature 
newborn infants in the intensive care settings with emphasis 
on the normal sequence of events in the birth-recovery period, 
disruptions to that sequence and adaptation of the baby during 
the postpartum period. Care of the most common complica- 
tions occurring at this age will be emphasized. FA WI SP SU 
[4 weeks] Bigger. 


PED 604 Adolescent and Young Adult Medicine. 

Course provides direct experience in the care of patients hos- 
pitalized at Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center. 
Outpatient adolescents and young adults are seen ata variety 
of sites including the Pediatric Ambulatory Care Center at 
Rush, tje Methodist Youth Services on the north side, Teen/ 
Family Planning Clinic in Evergreen Park, the Joliet and Chi- 
cago Job Corps Center and the Orr High School Clinic. Stu- 
dent on the Cook County course see adolescent patients in 
Clinical settings that include school-based health centers, the 
CORE Center, Maryville DCFS Shelter, and a hospital clinic. 
Prerequisite: PED 601 or MED 601.FA WI SP SU [4-8 weeks] 
Rush: Strokosch, Cook County: Bell, Henry-Reid. 


PED 610 Pediatric Sub-internship. 

The sub-intern will function in a capacity similar to an intern in 
one of two pediatric ward services. Supervision will be pro- 
vided by senior residents and faculty physicians. Students are 
expected to take call every fourth night. Approval of course 
director required to drop the course within eight weeks of the 
start date. Prerequisite: PED 601, MED 601, FAM601, SUR 
601, fourth year standing only. FAWI SP SU [4 weeks] Gaebler- 
Uhing. 


PED 611 Pediatric Cardiology. 

Ambulatory experience can be obtained in caring for children 
with congenital and acquired heart disease, as well as assess- 
ment of innocent heart murmurs. Clinical history and physical 
findings are correlated with x-ray and electrocardiographic 
echocardiographic, and cardiac catheterization data. Didactic 
sessions are offered once a week which include learning the 
interpretation of ECG and chest x-ray. Prerequisite. PED 601. 
FA WI SP SU [4 weeks] Abdulla. 


PED 615 Chronic Diseases in Children. 

Based at Shriner's Hospital for Crippled Children, students 
participate in an active inpatient and outpatient program which 
provides referral services to children with musculoskelatal 
disorders, neural tube defects and other chronic diseases. 
Prerequisite: PED 601. FA WI SP SU [4 weeks] Vogel. 


PED 616 Pediatric Ambulatory Care. 

This rotation offers students the opportunity to participate in 
primary care pediatrics in a variety of settings. A hands-on 
approach with individual attending supervision is emphasized. 
The student will follow private and clinic patients for both health 
maintenance and acute and chronic medical problems. Other 
settings available for student participation include Misericor- 
dia (chronic illnesses), the Rush General Care Nursery, and 
multiple hpmeless shelters. Students generate their goals 
and lerning experiences for the rotation. The elective will be 
geared toward satisfying the student's individual needs and 
interests. Prerequisite: PED 601. FA WI SP SU [4 weeks] 
Yosowitz. 


PED 621 Pediatric Endocrinology. 

This rotation provides students with a problem-oriented ap- 
proach to pediatric endocrinology. All aspects of pediatric en- 
docrinology are covered but particular emphasis is placed on 
normal and abnormal aspects of growth and pubertal develop- 
ment. The elective aims to highlight the role of the primary 
care provider in the initial evaluation of the pediatric patient 
with a suspected endocrine disorder and to provide the student 
with an introduction to specialized diagnostic endocrine test- 
ing and management of the endocrine patient. Prerequisite: 
PED 601. FAWI SP SU [4 weeks] Kreiter. 


PED 622 Emergency Pediatrics. 

Four to five 10-hour shifts per week are spent evaluating pa- 
tients in the emergency room under the supervision of an at- 
tending pediatrician. Evening shifts (until midnight) are in- 
cluded. The student is required to maintain a log of patients 
seen and procedures performed, to attend teaching confer- 
ences in the E.R. and to present an informal lecture on a pe- 
diatric emergency medicine topic. Prerequisite: PED 601. FA 
WI SP SU [4 weeks] Rush: Kramer, Cook County: Soglin. 


PED 624 Pediatric Intensive Care Unit. 

Pediatric intensive care provides an experience in the care of 
the miost challenging hospitalized children. The student is an 
integral part of a team and will learn (1) the initial evaluation 
of the patient, (2) organization of care, (3) procedures (arterial 
catherization, central line placement) and (4) pediatric resus- 
citation techniques. Prerequisite: PED 601 and fourth year 
status. FA WI SP SU [4 weeks] Hayden. 


PED 626 Pediatric Nephrology. 

Experience in the care of children with renal problems in hos- 
pitalized and ambulatory patients. Emphasis is on participa- 
tion on an active consulting service with concentration on nor- 
mal and abnormal renal functions, electrolyte imbalances, 
proteinuria, hematuria, hypertension, urinary tract infection 
and developmental diseases of the kidney. Prerequisite: PED 
601. FAWI SP SU [4 weeks] Clardy. 


PED 631 Pediatric Radiology. 

Students observe radiologic procedures and participate in 
analyses, reviews, and general radiology conferences. Analy- 
sis involves assessment of examination’s appropriateness, 
detection and interpretation pertinent findings, and synthesis 
of interpretation and clinical presentation into reasonable di- 
agnosis. Prerequisite: PED 601. FA WI SP SU [4 weeks] 
Comiskey. 

PED 632 Pediatric Gl/Nutrition. 

This clerkship will provide a core set of didactic materials and 
discussions. Emphasis will be on understanding the patho- 
physiology of, and basic approach to, common clinical prob- 
lems. The nutrition component will include fundamentals of 
enteral and total parenteral nutritional management. Students 
will be expected to perform a literature review of one or more 
topics. Prerequisite: PED 601. FA WI SP SU [2-4 weeks, pos- 
sible 2 weeks of Gl or 2 weeks of Nutrition] McConnie. 


PED 641 Pediatric Allergy/Clinical Immunology. 

This elective teaches the clinical approach to the problems of 
allergy, other immune-mediated diseases and immunodefi- 
ciency in children and adults. Diagnosis and treatment of com- 
monly encountered IgE-mediated diseases (allergic rhinitis, 
asthma, eczema and urticaria) as well as connective tissue 
diseases and immunodeficiency syndromes are explained. 
Students have primary responsibility for following inpatients 
admitted by or referred to the allergy/immunology service and 
reporting to the attending physician-on-service on daily rounds. 
However, primary emphasis is on Allergy/Immunology Clinic 
outpatient care at Cook County Hospital and Rush. Rotators 
also learn about skin testing techniques, spirometry and im- 
munological tests performed by Rush Medical Laboratories. 
Teaching conferences are held Tuesday mornings and include 
basic science or clinical lecture, journal club, research and 
chart review. Prerequisite: PED 601. FA WI SP SU [4-8 
weeks] A. Gewurz. 


PED 642 Pediatric Hematology/Oncology. 

Course provides introduction to the care of children with a 
variety of hematologic disorders, or malignancies of child- 
hood. A core lecture series is prsented as well as a review of 
blood and marrow morphology. Students participate in the 
evaluation of new as well as established patients. Ward rounds 
are made daily for inpatients on the service and consultations. 
Outpatient clinics are held five days a week. Prerequisite: 
PED 601. FA WI SP SU [4 weeks] Rush: Korenblit, Cook 
County: Rao. 


PED 646 Pediatric Infectious Diseases. 

The focus is on clinical and laboratory evaluation of pediatric 
infections. An active consultation service provides ample 
opportunity for patient evaluation and follow-up. Correct use of 
laboratory facilities is stressed. Pathophysiology of infectious 
diseases, differential diagnosis, and antibiotic use are dis- 
cussed on daily ward rounds and weekly conferences. Stu- 
dents see outpatients with diagnostic problems and attend 
specialized clinics for children with HIV infection, tuberculo- 
sis and congenital toxoplasmosis. Prerequisite: PED 601. FA 
WI SP SU [4 weeks] Boyer. 


PED 651 Pediatric Neurology. 

Students will become acquainted with the broad scope of pe- 
diatric neurology with an emphasis on the basic examination 
of children with neurologic and developmental problems. Ba- 
sic interpretation of common neurordiagnostic studies, as well 
as basic skills in the neurologic and developmental examina- 
tions will be emphasized. Students become familiar with 
common diagnoses such as epilepsy, migraine, muscular 
dystrophy, “developmental delay”, and attention deficit disor- 
der. Prerequisite: PED 601, 4th year standing. FAWI SP Su 
[4 weeks] Heydemann. 


PED 661 Child Abuse and Neglect. 

Students work one-on-one with attending physicians in the 
Division of Child Protective Services at Cook County Hospi- 
tal, and actively participate in the work-up, management, and 
follow-up care of children suspected of being maltreated. Stu- 
dents learn medical aspects of physical abuse, sexual abuse 
and neglect, including failure to thrive. The opportunity is pro- 
vided to observe and participate in the developmental evalua- 
tions of patients and in the psychosocial evaluations of patients 
and their families. Students also learn about the role of the 
physician as advocte for the child with the child welfare and 
legal systems and the physician’s role in coordinating 
multidisciplinary care for high risk patients and their families. 
Prerequisite: PED 601.FA WI SP SU [4 weeks] Lorand. 


PED 672 Pediatric Respiratory Medicine. 

The objectives for this clerkship are to expose the medical 
student to: 1) all facets of clinical practice involving pediatric 
patients with respiratory disease; 2) routine and infant pulmo- 
nary function testing; 3) a pediatric sleep laboratory; and 4) a 
dynamic setting where clinical research is underway. Expe- 
rience will be provided in a consultative ambulatory care clinic 
for patients with asthma, cystic fibrosis and bronchopulmo- 
nary dysplasia, as well as patients with disorders of central 
respiratory control. The student will also participate in the 
consultative process for hospitalized patients in the intensive 
care units and on the general pediatric service. Prerequisite: 
PED 601. FA WI SP SU [4 weeks] Silvestri, Lester. 


Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation 


PMR 601 Physical Medicine & Rehabilitation. 
This clerkship will introduce the student to the field of physical 
medicine and rehabilitation (PM&R). It includes an introduc- 


tion to the physical examination of patients with disabilities due 
to strokes, spinal cord injuries, head trauma, amputations, 
movement disorders, and arthoplasties, etc. In addition, the 
student will be expected to observe, understand, and learn 
what services are provided by the allied health professional 
staff, and when it is appropriate to prescribe these services. 
The experience may be obtained at either or both The Center 
for Rehabilitation at Rush or the Marianjoy Rehabilitation 
Center. Prerequisite: None (MED 601, PED 601, NEU 601 
preferred) [2-4 weeks] Rush: Mayer, Marianjoy: Harvey. 


Psychology 


PSC 651 Clinical Sleep Disorders. 

Diagnosis and treatment of sleep and arousal disorders as 
recognized by the Association of Sleep Disorders Centers. 
Major diagnostic categories are reviewed in terms of clinical 
presentation, etiology, laboratory findings, and potential thera- 
pies. Students sit in with outpatients, interview in-patient con- 
sults, and review sleep studies. Prerequisite: Approval of course 
director. [2-4 weeks] Stepanski, Herdegen. 


Psychiatry 


PSY 601 Core Clerkship in Psychiatry. 

Basic clinical and didactic exposure to the major psychiatric 
disorders focusing on their diagnosis and management. Em- 
phasis is placed on aspects of psychiatry relevant to the pri- 
mary practitioner with a holistic approach to patient care rec- 
ognizing the significant biological, psychological, and social/ 
environmental factors contributing to the patient's illness. 
Systems concepts of care are presented in an integrated man- 
ner through graded, intensive, clinical experiences. Inpatient 
settings are used for assignment of patient responsibility and 
include general adult, intensive adult, child, geropsychiatry 
and consultation-liaison services. FA WI SP SU [6 weeks] 
Schrift. 


PSY 601B Supplemental Psychiatry 

Students participate in the Core Psychiatry Clerkship and may 
receive two to four weeks of elective credit based upon a sat- 
isfactory clinical performance. Credit is granted on appeal to 
COSEP in conjunction with the course director who deter- 
mines the amount of elective credit. Grade is determined by 
the clerkship course director upon consultation with the Assis- 
tant Dean for Clinical Curriculum. 


PSY 602 Psychosomatic Medicine. 

The relationship between internal and external stress and the 
development of physical symptomology as well as therapeutic 
interventions are studied. Adults hospitalized on medical, sur- 
gical, obstetric, or pediatric services are studied with super- 
vised diagnostic evaluation and continuing management. The 
role of the milieu—home, community, and hospital—is em- 
phasized. Special work is done with dialysis patients, trans- 
plant patients, patients with malignancies, and those undergo- 
ing intensive care. The elective is planned as an experience in 
all areas, with emphasis depending upon student interest and 
need. Drawing patients from a 912 bed tertiary hospital and the 
176 bed Johnston R. Bowman Center for the Elderly, this elec- 
tive exposes the student to a wide variety of psychosomatic 
areas of medicine. It offers an opportunity to learn about de- 
pression in the medically ill, use of psychotropic medication in 
the medically ill, use of sodium amytal interview, somatization 
disorder, chronic and psychogenic pain management, organic 
brain disease, and liaison psychiatry. Additionally, the consul- 
tation-liaison service is very active in research. The student 
works independently under the supervision of a resident with 
extensive teaching from supervising attending physicians. This 
elective also offers opportunity for contact with outpatient psy- 
chosomatic and psycho-sexual disorders. Students are in- 
vited to participate in the weekly psychosomatic literature 
seminar. Prerequisite: PSY 601. FAWI SP SU [4-6 weeks] S. 
Cavanaugh, Chor. 


PSY 603 Child Psychiatry. 

Students will work with the treatment teams of the child psy- 
chiatric inpatient unit, the day school, the medication clinic and 
outpatient services for children and adolescents. Students 
attend seminars in child development, psychopathology and 
terapeutic modalities. They also participate in multidiciplinary 
staffings, case conferences, departmental grand rounds, joural 
club and clinical forum. Prerequisite: PSY 601. FAWI SP SU 
[4-6 weeks] Mehlinger-Mitchell. 


PSY 604 Adult Psychiatry. 
The objective is to increase student's knowledge of various 
psychiatric disorders and improve knowledge and skills in 
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drug therapy, individual psychotherapy, family therapy and 
group therapy. Emphasis on crisis management and brief 
therapy in inpatient settings. Prerequisite: PSY 601.FA WI SP 
SU [4-8 weeks] Bagri. 


PSY 605 Geriatric Psychiatry. 

Rotation objectives: to increase the amount of experience in 
treating elderly patients with psychiatric diagnostic skills and 
the use of psychotherapy and pharmacotherapy with elderly 
patients; to learn the psychological changes that accompany 
the aging process; to become familiar with normal and abnor- 
mal states and processes in the elderly. These objectives are 
accomplished via: 1) readings in the field of geriatric psychia- 
try, and 2) direct treatment of selected patients with supervi- 
sion by attending psychiatrists, fellows, and residents. Pre- 
requisite: PSY 601. FAWI SP SU [4 weeks] Ripeckyj. 


PSY 621 Behavioral Neurology. 

The student will be able to perform a behavioral neurologic 
examination in order to diagnose and treat patients with disor- 
ders of verbal output: aphasia, agnosia, apraxia, acalculia and 
agraphia; delerium and dementia; psychiatric manifestations 
of epilepsy; neuropsychiatric movement disorders; frontal lobe 
syndiome; amnestic syndromes and limbic system disor- 
ders; and cognitive dysfunction in the major psychoses. Se- 
lected readings will be assigned. Prerequisite: NEU 451. FA 
WI SP SU [4 weeks] Schrift. 


PSY 683 Clinical Research in Psychiatry. 

The student is exposed to basic clinical psychiatric research 
and will be involved with patients with a wide spectrum of 
psychiatric disorders. Most of the research is based on using 
medical treatment that is investigational. The objective of this 
clerkship is to become familiar with basic clinical research 
including use of psychiatric rating scales and basic research 
design. Prerequisite: PSY 601 FAWI SP SU [4 weeks] Zajecka, 
Miles. 


Pathology 


PTH 601 Pathology Clerkship. 

Primary emphasis upon techniques and procedures used in 
autopsy pathology performed under the direction of a depart- 
mental faculty member. Active participation in surgical pa- 
thology and departmental conferences. A review of systemic 
pathology and cytology is provided. Prerequisite: MED 601. 
FA WI SP SU [4-6 weeks] Bitterman. 


Preventive Medicine 


PVM 611 Interdisciplinary Training. 

Interdisciplinary primary care clinical and health promotion 
training is based in an elementary school in an under served 
communityh. The objective is to provide student, through 
example and direct practice, opportunities to develop and 
implement school and community-based interventions utiliz- 
ing ateam approach. Goals are to: 1) teach students how other 
disciplines practice in the community; 2) help understand the 
significance of social factors in maintaining the heal and well 
being of their patients; and 3) improve the health of the elemen- 
tary school students and their families. Three days a week are 
spent at Frazier Elementary School and two days on special 
project research, preparation and implementation and meet- 
ings with course director. Prerequisite: PED 601. FA WI SP 
SU [2-4 weeks] Baier. 


Radiology 


RAD 601 Diagnostic Radiology. 

Basic radiologic principles are demonstrated and the role of 
diagnostic radiology as a clinical setting for patient care and 
medical and surgical specialty consultations is emphasized. 
Students prepare one case for the teaching file and gives one 
oral presentation. Students are assigned readings, teaching 
tapes to review, and are tested by a written final examination. 
Aspecial lecture series designed specifically for the students, 
with lectures and unknown cases, presented by the diagnostic 
radiology attending staff and residents. Students are also urged 
to attend the two daily departmental teaching conferences. A 
minimum of four students any four week rotation. Approval of 
course director required to drop course within eight weeks of 
start of rotation. Not offered in June, July, November, Decem- 
ber or January. FAWI SP SU [4 weeks] Rush: J. Levine. 


RAD 606 Nuclear Medicine. 

All facets of the disciplines of nuclear medicine are studied, 
with particular emphasis on radionuclide scanning of organ 
systems for diagnostic and research purposes. Emphasis is 
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on pathophysiologic correlation and case study. Literature 
review and individual topics are encouraged to provide in- 
depth study in the broad field of nuclear medicine. FAWI SP 
SU [2 weeks] Ali. 


RAD 611 Interventional Radiology. 

This clinical clerkship exposes the student to interventional 
radiology with emphasis on patient care. Both non-vascular 
as well as vascular interventional examinations are performed 
on both inpatients and outpatients. Students will have assigned 
readings and will be able to attend lectures given by the diag- 
nostic radiology attending staff and residents included in RAD 
601. Available to Rush Medical College students only. Not 
offered in June, July or December. Prerequisite: RAD 601. FA 
WI SP SU [4 weeks] O'Sullivan. 


RAD 612 Correlative Imaging. 

This clerkship exposes the student to ultrasound, computed 
tomography and magnetic resonance imaging with emphasis 
on correlation of radiologic findings. Students will be assigned 
reading and spend time in each of the various imaging sections 
in the radiology department working with attending physicians 
and residents. Available to Rush Medical College students 
only. Not offered in June, July or December. Prerequisite: 
RAD 601. FA WI SP SU [4 weeks] Freimanis. 


RAD 621 Radiation Oncology. 

The student will participate in the normal activities of the de- 
partment including consultations, treatment planning, and fol- 
low-up care of cancer patients. Students are assigned to two 
different services allowing exposure to different cancer sites. 
FA WISP SU [2-4 weeks] Baker. 


Surgery 


SUR 601 Core Clerkship in Surgery. 

Consists of an eight week general surgery component in the 
MS year, where assigned, and four weeks of surgical specialty 
selective(s) in the M4 year at Rush. The principles of preop- 
erative and postoperative care, diagnosis of surgical disease, 
indications for surgery, recognition and response to surgical 
emergencies, and the physiological principles of surgery are 
stressed through the case study method. Students will be in- 
volved in the care of approximately three patients per week. 
Technical experience is provided in the operating rooms and 
dog lab. Lectures and conferences provide additional direct 
contact with faculty. FA WI SP SU [8 weeks] Rush: Millikan, 
Cook County: Dookeran, Rush North Shore: Velasco. 


SUR 601A Surgical Selectives. 

The final four weeks of the Core Clerkship in Surgery is the 
selection of two surgery specialties taken during the fourth 
year. The two specialties chosen are shown on the student's 
academic record under this title. Prerequisite: SUR 601. FA 
WI SP SU [4 weeks] 


SUR 601B Supplemental Surgery 

Students participate in the Core Surgery Clerkship and may 
receive two to four weeks of elective credit based upon a sat- 
isfactory clinical performance. Credit is granted on appeal to 
COSEFP in conjunction with the course director who deter- 
mines the amount of elective credit. Grade is determined by 
the clerkship course director upon consultation with the Assis- 
tant Dean for Clinical Curriculum. 


SUR 604 Advanced Surgery. 

Under supervision, the student assumes many of the duties 
and responsibilities of a resident physician. This includes 
responsibility for pre-operative and post-operative care, par- 
ticipation in surgery, and rotating on-call service. The work is 
primarily with hospitalized patients, with opportunity for am- 
bulatory and elective surgery. Independent library investiga- 
tive projects are assigned. Prerequisites: SUR 601, MED 
601, PED 601. FAWI SP SU [4 weeks] Millikan. 


SUR 605 Anesthesiology. 

The program enables medical students to learn airway man- 
agement; recognize circulatory inadequacy and initiate sup- 
port of the failing circulation; induce topical and infiltrative 
anesthesia safely; understand the actions and interactions of 
depressant and stimulant drugs commonly encountered or 
used by anesthesiologists; and participate in pre-operative 
evaluation preparations of surgical and obstetric patients. 
Prerequisite: MED 601, OBG 601, SUR 601. FAWI SP SU [4 
weeks] Stark. 


SUR 606 Transplantation. 
The clinical aspects of transplantation, including donor and 
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recipient surgery and preoperative and postoperative care are 
studied. The student participates in organ preservation as well. 
Seminars on the fundamental and clinical aspects of trans- 
plant immunology are held. Prerequisite: SUR 601. FA WI SP 
SU [4-8 weeks] Williams. 


SUR 608 Trauma/Critical Care Surgery. 

This rotation is designed to provide the fourth year medical 
student with an in-depth clinical experience in the care of in- 
jured patients. Critical decision making and surgical training 
are the key elements taught during resuscitation, operative 
management and the critical care phase. The student will fol- 
low patients from the ambulance to their discharge home. 
Multi-level supervision and teaching is available from attend- 
ing physicians and residents. Prerequisites: SUR 601, senior 
standing. [4 weeks] Cook County: Nagy. 


SUR 610 General Surgery Subinternship 

Students function at an advanced level, doing histories and 
physical examinations, diagnostic evaluations, common be- 
ginner invasive procedures and both initiation and manage- 
ment of surgical disease therapies. There is close supervision 
by the staff of the Department of General Surgery. The course 
is primarily intended for students desiring additional clinical 
experience in general surgery. Course director approval re- 
quired to drop at less than eight weeks to start date. Prereq- 
uisite: FAM 601, MED 601, PED 601, SUR 601. FAWI SP (not 
offered in June, July, August and Spetember) Rush: Millikan, 
Cook County: Dookeran, Rush North Shore: Velasco. 


SUR 611 Cardiovascular Surgery. 

This course emphasizes the clinical diagnosis and surgical 
management of adult and pediatric cardiac disorders. Pre- 
operative evaluation including review of cardiac catherization 
data, intra operative-management and post-operative care are 
discussed at conferences and in the operating room. Indica- 
tions for surgery, preoperative evaluation and postoperative 
care are discussed at patient rounds, in conferences, and onan 
individualized basis. Prerequisite: SUR 601, 605. FAWI SP 
SU [4 weeks] Piccione. 


SUR 612 Surgical Intensive Care. 

This rotation exposes the experienced student to comprehen- 
sive management of critically ill surgical patients. Application 
of life support techniques including vaso-active drugs, me- 
chanical aids to circulation, pacing, counter-shock, and respi- 
ratory therapy are taught. Pathophysiologic discussion and 
integration with cardiopulmonary analysis of data obtained 
from invasive monitoring are emphasized. Radiologic, medi- 
cal, and surgical aspects of critical care medicine are also 
incorporated. Students will attempt to function as sub-interns 
with direct patient responsibilities. Prerequisite: MED 601, 
SUR 601, SUR 605. FAWI SP SU (4 weeks) Rothenberg. 


SUR 613 Peripheral Vascular Surgery. 

Course emphasizes the clinical non-invasive laboratory and 
radiologic diagnosis of peripheral vascular disorders consid- 
ered for surgical management. Indications for surgery, pre- 
operative evaluation and post-operative care are discussed at 
patient rounds, in conferences and in operating room. Prereq- 
uisite: SUR 601, SUR 605. FA WI SP SU [4 weeks] W. 
McCarthy. 


SUR 616 Plastic and Reconstructive Surgery. 

The Department of Plastic Surgery welcomes third and fourth 
year medical students to participate in this service. The pri- 
mary goal of the department in the relationship to the students 
is to provide an introduction to the subspecialty of plastic and 
recontructive surgery in as many of its various elements and 
diverse applications as possible. Plastic surgery covers a 
broad array of surgical/medical problems including wound 
healing; bums, both acute and long-term care; congenital anoma- 
lies such as cleft lip and palate and other craniofacial defects; 
breast surgery including breast reduction, augmentation, and 
recontruction following mastectomy; microsurgical procedures 
for a free flap transfer, nerve repair, and other means of tissue 
transposition; hand surgery, ranging from acute industrial ac- 
cidents to long-term rehabilitation for neuromuscular prob- 
lems; care of facial fractures, both acute and delayed repair; 
care for trunk and extremity problems, relating both to trauma 
and tumor extirpation; and aesthetic surgery of the face, ex- 
tremities and trunk, known best in the lay press as cosmetic 
surgery. During a student's experience on the plastic surgery 
service, he/she might well participate in any one of several 
problems relating to the above named categories. While it is 
the primary goal of the service to offer the student a broad 
overview to the specialty, it is also intended that each student 
be allowed to investigate one or more items of interest in some 


greater depth. The student's participation includes daily ward 
rounds, assisting in the operating room, and conferences held 
by the service. This participation comes in various forms 
ranging from the practical aspects of learning proper tech- 
niques for dressing changes, leaming rudimentary suture tech- 
niques, on to the more complex issues of patient analysis and 
surgical judgment and decision-making processes. Each stu- 
dent is given a degree of responsibility appropriate to his/her 
experience, level of training, and personal initiative. Personal 
inquiries from students are welcomed not only by the depart- 
ment chairman, but also by the course director and each 
member of the plastic surgery attending and resident staff. 
Prerequisite: SUR 601. FA WI SP SU [4-8 weeks] Schafer. 


SUR 621 Pediatric Cardiac Surgery. 

This course addresses the clinical diagnosis and operative 
management of pediatric cardiac disorders. Preoperative 
evaluation including the review of cardiac catheterization data, 
intraoperative techniques and postoperative management are 
discussed. The course includes bedside teaching, observing 
pediatric cardiac operations and follow-up of patients in the 
ICU and on the floor. FAWI SP SU [4 weeks] Amato. 


SUR 626 Principles of Urology. 

This clerkship provides further experience in the diagnosis 
and management of urological problems as a supplement to 
the basic clerkship in surgery. Prerequisite: SUR 601. FA WI 
SP SU [4 weeks] McKiel. 


SUR 627 Genitourinary Neoplasia. 

Course presents basic concepts of neoplasia, using the geni- 
tourinary neoplasms as models. The student actively partici- 
pates in the management of both hospitalized and ambulatory 
patients. Multidisciplinary seminars and individual projects 
are available. Course director approval required. Prerequi- 
site: SUR 601, approval of course director. FAWI SP SU [4 
weeks] Hoeksema. 


SUR 631 Pain Management Clerkship. 

Student is exposed to the care and management of patients 
with low back pain, post herpetic neurolgia, complex regional 
pain syndrome and othe common pain problem. This is a busy 
office setting where students will see new and returning pa- 
tients to take histories, perform physical exams and assist in 
various nerve block procedures. Students will function as a 
junior house officer. Prerequisite: SUR 601, fourth year stand- 
ing. FAWI SP SU [4 weeks] Lubenow. 


SUR 641 Orthopedic Sports Medicine. 

The basic principles of physical examination, non-operative 
and operative treatment and rehabilitation of sports-related 
injuries are emphasized. Clinical exposure includes partici- 
pation in office hours, patient evaluation and hospital care, high 
school game and sports event coverage with orthopedic house 
officers and staff attendings, experience in intercollegiate field 
house training rooms, and the evaluation of the acutely injured 
athlete. Diagnostic and surgical arthroscopy of the knee and 
shoulder, knee ligament reconstruction and shoulder recon- 
structive surgery are emphasized. A reading list is provided 
and a paper is required. Course director approval required. 
Prerequisite: SUR 601. FA WI SP SU [4-6 weeks] B. Bach. 


SUR 651 Orthopedics. 

Designed for students considering a career path requiring a 
knowledge of musculoskeletal probiems. Students work with 
attending physicians on either the joint reconstructive service, 
foot-ankle-hand service, sports medicine service, pediatric 
and tumor service, the spine service, or the Shriner's Hospital 
pediatric service. Educational goals include review of func- 
tional anatomy, understanding or injury triage, and concepts of 
treatment. Prerequisite: SUR 601, fourth year standing, ap- 
proval of course director. FA WI SP SU [4 weeks] Bush-Jo- 


seph. 


SUR 656 Neurosurgery. 

This clinical clerkship expands upon and demonstrates the 
practical application of neurological sciences. The diagnosis 
and management of both simple and complex neurosurgically- 
oriented disorders are addressed. Conferences with both the 
resident and attending staff are held weekly. Emphasis is 
placed on the basic neurosciences especially neuroanatomy 
and pathophysiology. Prerequisite: SUR 601. FA WI SP SU 
[4 weeks] Cerullo. 


SUR 657 Principles of Ophthalmic Examination. 

The purpose of this course is to acquaint students with the 
surgical subspecialty of ophthalmology. They will learn basic 
ophthalmic terminology, history and examination principle, 


attend daily rounds and other didactic sessions, and observe 
surgery. It is intended that students will not only learn tech- 
niques of examination which will be useful in their own medi- 
cal practices, but will also understand the capabilities and 
limits of the ophthalmologist in order to make better use of 
ophthalmic consultations. FAWI SP SU [2 weeks] T. Fountain. 


SUR 658 Research in Ophthalmology. 

Students with a special interest in ophthalmic research may 
take an elective of variable duration, but at lest eight weeks. 
Students will be introduced to techniques of research including 
problem identification, study design, research methods, data 
collection, statistical analysis literature review, and manu- 
script production. It is not necessary for a project to be com- 
pleted within the short period of the elective, nor is it guaran- 
teed that a given research project will culminate in a publica- 
tion. Research projects are available in both basic and clinical 
sciences. FAWI SP SU [8 weeks] J. Cohen. 


SUR 659 Otolaryngology. 

Clinical experience is provided in the diagnosis and manage- 
ment of patients with diseases of the ear, nose, throat, head, 
and neck. Office practice in addition to the care of hospitalized 
patients provide the basis for clinical instruction, with empha- 
sis on case study and proper use of instruments. Departmen- 
tal pathology, radiology, and otology conferences and journal 
club are included. Course director required. Prerequisite: 
SUR 601, approval of course director. FA WI SP SU [4 weeks] 
Caldarelli. 


SUR 661 Surgical Oncology. 

Concentrated experience in the surgical diagnosis and man- 
agement of patients with tumors is provided. Correlation of 
surgical problems with anatomic and pathological physiology 
is stressed, including examination of gross and microscopic 
tissue. Attendance at the tumor clinic, tumor conference, and 
head and neck tumor conference is required. Prerequisite: 
SUR 601. FA WI SP SU [4-6 weeks] Godellas. 


SUR 665 Colon and Rectal Surgery. 

Close one-on-one instruction between the student and physi- 
cian in an apprentice-teacher relationship. The student ac- 
companies the physician in all outpatient clinic office hours, as 
well as surgical procedures. This involves spending approxi- 
mately 60 hours in a clinic environment, assisting in approxi- 
mately 50 surgical and endoscopic procedures and daily in- 
hospital rounds. Prerequisite: SUR 601, approval of course 
director. FA WI SP SU [4 weeks] Saclarides. 


SUR 671 Thoracic Surgery. 

The diagnosis, and operative and postoperative care of pa- 
tients with pulmonary and esophageal disorders are studied in 
both hospitalized and ambulatory patients. In addition, stu- 
dents assist in patient care, and topics are assigned for discus- 
sion. Prerequisite: SUR 601. FA WI SP SU [4 weeks] Faber. 
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The 85 Endowed Chairs of Rush University 


The Jean Schweppe Armour Chair of Neurology. Estab- 
lished in 1963, the first endowed Chair at any private hospital 
in the country was created a memorial to Jean Schweppe 
Armour by Trustee A. Watson Armour III, other members of 
the Armour family, and by her friends as a tribute to her lead- 
ership as Medical Center volunteer and a member of its 
Woman's Board. A generous gift of Trustee A. Watson Armour 
Ill in 1985 brought the Chair up to current levels. 


Holders: Jacob H. Fox, M.D. 

The Jean Schweppe Armour Professor of Neurology 
Chairman, Department of Neurological Sciences 
Co-Director, Rush Neuroscience Institute 
Co-Director, Rush Alzheimer’s Disease Center 


Maynard M. Cohen, M.D., Ph.D. 
The Jean Schweppe Armour Professor of Neurology, Emeri- 
tus 


The John W. and Helen H. Watzek Chair of Biochemistry. 
Established in 1965 by John W. Watzek, Jr., an industrialist, to 
honor the memory of his parents. The decision grew out of a 
relationship with the Medical Center and with his physician, 
the late Richard B. Capps, M.D. 


Holder: Klaus E. Kuettner, Ph.D. 

The John W. and Helen H. Watzek Professor of Biochemistry 
Chairman, Department of Biochemistry 

Co-Director, Rush Arthritis and Orthopedics Institute 


The Harriet Blair Borland Chair of Pathology. Established 
in 1968 by Chauncey B. Borland, a Trustee of Rush-Presbyte- 
rian-St. Luke’s Medical Center for many years, in memory of 
his mother, who shared his interest in clinical pathology and 
supported the same interests during her lifetime. 


Meryl H. Haber, M.D. 
The Harriet Blair Borland Professor of Pathology, Emeritus 


The Richard B. Capps, M.D., Chair of Hepatology. Estab- 
lished in 1968 by friends and patients in recognition of . the 
contributions of Richard B. Capps, M.D., to medicine, particu- 
larly his pioneering research and study of hepatitis. The Chair 
was completed in 1984 with a bequest of Mrs. Richard B. 
Capps. 


Holder: Donald M. Jensen M.D., F.A.C.P. 

The Richard B. Capps, M.D., Professor of Hepatology 
Director, Section of Hepatology 

Division of Digestive Diseases 


The Josephine Dyrenforth Chair of Gastroenterology. 
Established in 1968 by a bequest of Mrs. Josephine Dyrenforth 
in appreciation of the care given her husband, Arthur, a well- 
known Chicago attorney. 


Holder: Seymour M. Sabesin, M.D. 
The Josephine Dyrenforth Professor of Gastroenterology 
Director, Section of Digestive Diseases, Emeritus 


The Woman’s Board Chair of Pediatrics. Established in 
1968 by the Woman’s Board of Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s 
Medical Center as the first endowed chair of Pediatrics at any 
hospital in the nation and the first major endowment by the 
Woman’s Board. 


Holders: Samuel P. Gotoff, M.D. 
The Woman’s Board Professor of Pediatrics, Emeritus 


Joseph R. Christian, M.D. 
The Woman’s Board Professor of Pediatrics, Emeritus 


The Willard L. Wood, M.D., Chair of Rheumatology. Es- 
tablished in 1969 through a bequest of the late Charles S. 
Pillsbury, his family, and other grateful patients of Willard L. 
Wood, M.D., who graduated from Rush Medical College and 
was a physician and a Rush University faculty member for 
more than 55 years. 
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Holder: Joel A. Block, M.D. 

The Willard L. Wood, M.D., Professor of Rheumatology 
Director, Section of Rheumatology 

Department of Internal Medicine 


The Elodia Kehm Chair of Hematology. Established in 1969 
by a bequest honoring Elodia Kehm, the widow of the owner of 
Kehm Construction, who died of cancer in 1932. 


Holders: Stephanie A. Gregory, M.D. 

The Elodia Kehm Professor of Hematology 

Director, Section of Hematology 

Co-Director, The Lymphoma Center, Rush Cancer Institute 


William H. Knospe, M.D. 
The Elodia Kehm Professor of Hematology, Emeritus 


The Mary and John Bent Chair of Cardiovascular-Tho- 
racic Surgery. Established in 1970 through the leadership of 
Rush Trustee . John P. Bent. The chair was renamed on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1992, to honor the Bents, who have provided the 
major philanthropy for this professorship. 


Hassan Najafi, M.D. 
The Mary and John Bent Professor of Cardiovascular-Tho- 
racic Surgery, Emeritus 


The Harry Boysen, M.D., Chair of Obstetrics and Gyne- 
cology. Established in 1970 by gifts from the Woman's Board, 
the Trustees, and grateful patients of Harry Boysen, M.D. 


Holder: Lourens J. Zaneveld, D.V.M., Ph.D. 

The Harry Boysen, M.D., Professor of Obstetrics and Gyne- 
cology and Director, Section of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Research 


The John M. Simpson Chair of Obstetrics and Gynecol- 
ogy. Established in 1970 when the late John M. Simpson, a 
dedicated Trustee of Rush-Presbyterian St. Luke’s Medical 
Center for 38 years, permitted his name to be identified with 
this endowment, which was made possible largely through his 
generosity. 


George D. Wilbanks, M.D. 
The John M. Simpson Professor of Obstetrics & Gynecology, 
Emeritus 


The Bishop Anderson Chair of Religion and Medicine. 
Established in 1970 through the philanthropy of Mrs. Laurance 
Armour, Sr., and the leadership of Bishop Charles P. Ander- 
son, Bishop of the Episcopal Diocese of Chicago from 1900 to 
1930, as an important recognition of the heritage and commit- 
ment of Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center. 


The Reverend Christian A. Hovde, Ph.D., D.D. 
The Bishop Anderson Professor of Religion and Medicine, 
Emeritus 


The Ralph C. Brown, M.D., Chair of Internal Medicine. 
Established in 1970 by the family and friends of Ralph C. Brown, 
M.D., a graduate of Rush Medical College, who served as a 
professor of medicine and who was a medical staff member 
of Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital until he died in 1954. Dr. 
Brown’s son, R. Gordon Brown, M.D., 1939, continued his 
father’s tradition of dedication to patients and to Rush Medical 
College as a former president of the Alumni Association of 
Rush Medical College, as a senior attending physician (emeri- 
tus) in Internal Medicine and as a Life Trustee of the Medical 
Center until his death in 1996. 


Holder: Stuart Levin, M.D. 
The Ralph C. Brown, M.D., Professor of Internal Medicine 
Chairman, Department of Medicine 


The Thomas J. Coogan, Sr., M.D., Chair of Immunology. 
Established in 1971 in tribute to the late Dr. Thomas J. Coogan, 
Sr. and in memory of Benjamin F. Lindheimer by Mr. 
Lindheimer’s daughter, Marjorie Lindheimer Everett, who 
recognized Dr. Coogan’s outstanding service to the medical 
profession and encouraged great progress in the discipline of 
immunology at Rush. 


Holder: Henry Gewurz, M.D. 
The Thomas J. Coogan, Sr., M.D., Professor of Immunology 
Chairman, Department of Immunology/Microbiology 


The James Lowenstine Chair of Internal Medicine. Cre- 
ated in 1971 by the Lowenstine Foundation to honor the Presi- 
dent of Central Steel and Wire Company and to inspire and 
promote the Rush philosophy of patient-centered care and, in 
particular, the clinical training of the family doctor. 


Holder: Gordon M. Trenholme, M.D. 

The James Lowenstine Professor of Internal Medicine 
Director, Section of Infectious Disease Department of Medi- 
cine 


The Stanley G. Harris, Sr., Chair of Psychiatry. Established 
in 1972 as alasting memorial to the late Stanley G. Harris, Sr., 
who provided his leadership and generous philanthropy to 
Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center for many years. 


Holder: Jan Fawcett, M.D. 

The Stanley G. Harris, Sr., Professor of Psychiatry 
Chairman, Department of Psychiatry 

The Grainger Director, Rush Institute for Mental Well-Being 


The J. Bailey Carter, M.D., Chair of Cardiology. Estab- 
lished in 1972 by bequest intention of his widow, Ruth, this 
chair honors J. Bailey Carter, M.D., a well-known professor of 
cardiology on the Rush Medical College faculty from 1928 to 
1938. 


The Stanton A. Friedberg, M.D., Chair of Otolaryngol- 
ogy and Bronchoesophagology. Established in 1973 by 
the family, friends and grateful patients of the late Stanton A. 
Friedberg, M.D., a pre-eminent physician, Rush Medical 
College alumnus, emeritus professor, former department 
chairman and president of the Medical Staff from 1964 to 1966. 


Holder: David D. Caldarelli, M.D. 
The Stanton A. Friedberg, M.D., Professor of Otolaryngology 
and Bronchoesophagology Chairman, Department of Otolaryn- 
gology and Bronchoesophagology 


The Jack Fraser Smith Chair of Surgery. Established in 
1974 by Bertha Spaeti Smith in memory of her husband to 
recognize and honor outstanding physicians and surgeons in 
the Department of Surgery. 


The Otho S. A. Sprague Chair of Pathology. Established 
in 1975 to recognize the Otho S. A. Sprague Memorial Institute, 
which was created through the will of Otho S. A. Sprague, civic 
leader in Chicago at the turn of the century, and which, since 
1938, has supported research at Rush especially in the De- 
partments of Biochemistry, Immunology/Microbiology and 
Pathology. 


Holders: Victor E. Gould, M.D. 
The Otho S. A. Sprague Professor of Pathology 


George M. Hass, M.D. 
Otho S. A. Sprague Professor of Pathology, Emeritus 


The Francis N. and Catherine O. Bard Chair of Physiol- 
ogy. Established in 1975 by bequest of Francis N. Bard, who 
took an active interest in the Medical Center which his family 
continues. 


Holder: Robert S. Eisenberg, Ph.D. 

The Francis N. & Catherine O. Bard Professor of Physiology 
Chairman, Department of Molecular BioPhysics and Physiol- 
ogy 


The William A. Hark, M.D.-Susanne G. Swift Chair of 
Orthopedic Surgery. Established in 1977, completed and 
named in 1986, by the bequests of Miss Susanne G. Swift and 
Mrs. William A. Hark, and through personal gifts of the mem- 
bers of the medical staff and the Department of Orthopedic 
Surgery. Miss Swift was a patient of the late William A. Hark, 
M.D., his father, Fred W. Hark, M.D., and Carl A. Hedblom, Jr., 
M.D. 


Holder: Gunnar B. J. Andersson, M.D., Ph.D. 
The William A. Hark, M.D.-Susanne G. Swift 
Professor of Orthopedic Surgery 

Chairman, Department of Orthopedic Surgery 


he Samuel G. Taylor Ill, M.D., Chair of Oncology. Estab- 
lished in 1978 by friends, patients, and colleagues to honor the 
late Samuel G. Taylor III, M.D., professor emeritus of Internal 
Medicine, whose career at Rush began in 1932 when he eared 
a Rush Medical College degree. Until his death, Dr. Taylor 
remained involved in the Section of Medical Oncology, which 
he founded. 


Holder: Harvey D. Preisler, M.D. 
Professor of Medicine 
Director, Rush Cancer Institute and Chief Division of Hema- 


tology/Oncology 
The Samuel G. Taylor Ill, M.D., Professor of Oncology 


The Robert C. Borwell Chair of Neurology. Established in 
1978 by Robert C. Borwell, Trustee of Rush-Presbyterian-St. 
Luke’s Medical Center, to set an example for others to follow 
for the endowment needs of the new Rush University and to 
support the research and treatment of multiple sclerosis and 
related diseases. 


‘Floyd A. Davis, M.D. 
The Robert C. Borwell Professor of Neurology, Emeritus 


The John L. and Helen Kellogg Dean of the College of 
Nursing. Established in 1978 by the John L. and Helen Kellogg 
Foundation in the College of Nursing of Rush University as 
part of a munificent $4.5 million gift which also named the 
Kellogg Pavilion and created the John L. and Helen Kellogg 
National Center for Excellence in Nursing at the Medical Center 
as a memorial to Mr. and Mrs. Kellogg. 


Holders: Kathleen G. Andreoli, D.S.N. 
The John L. & Helen Kellogg Dean of the College of Nursing 
Vice President, Nursing Affairs 


Luther Christman, R.N., Ph.D. 
The John L. & Helen Kellogg Dean of the College of Nursing, 
Emeritus 


The Helen Shedd Keith Chair of General Surgery. Estab- 
lished in 1980 in tribute to Helen Shedd Keith, first member of 
St. Luke’s Hospital Woman's Board and later of the combined 
boards of both Presbyterian and St. Luke’s Hospitals, a founder 
of the Anchor Cross Society, and generous donor to Rush- 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center. The chair was en- 
dowed by her daughter and son-in-law, Mary and John Bent. 
Mr. Bent is a Life Trustee of the Medical Center. 


Holders: Richard A. Prinz, M.D. 
The Helen Shedd Keith Professor of General Surgery 
Chairman, Department of General Surgery 


Steven G. Economou, M.D. 
The Helen Shedd Keith Professor of General Surgery, Emeri- 
tus 


The Clark Wylie Finnerud, M.D., Chair of Dermatology. 
Established in 1981 by Mrs. Clark W. Finnerud in honor of her 
late husband, a distinguished alumnus and professor of Rush 
Medical College and towering figure in the field of dermatol- 


ogy. 


Holders: Michael D. Tharp, M.D. 
The Clark Wylie Finnerud, M.D., Professor of Dermatology 
Chairman, Department of Dermatology 


Frederick D. Malkinson, M.D. 
The Clark Wylie Finnerud, M.D., Professor of Dermatology, 
Emeritus 


The James A. Campbell, M.D., Distinguished Service 
Chair. Established in 1981 by a small group of former chair- 
men of the Board of Trustees and special friends of the Medical 
Center to permanently recognize the vision, dedication, imagi- 
nation, and personal dedication of the Medical Center's first 
president. 


The Muehrcke Family Chair of Nephrology. Established in 
1981 by Robert C. Muerhcke, M.D., and his family. Dr. 
Muehrcke is associate professor, Rush Medical College, and 


director of the Kidney Center and of Medical Education at West 
Suburban Hospital, Oak Park, Illinois. The decision to estab- 
lish this chair grew out of the training Dr. Muehrcke received 
at Rush and especially from the training he received from 
Robert C. Kark, M.D., who, as professor of Internal Medicine 
at Rush Medical College, is world-renowned for his pioneer- 
ing work in renal biopsies. 


Holder: Edmund J. Lewis, M.D. 
The Muehrcke Family Professor of Nephrology 
Director, Section of Nephrology 


The William Gottschalk, M.D., Chair of Anesthesiology. 
Established and named in 1984 in honor of William Gottschalk, 
M.D., a distinguished member of the Departments of Anesthe- 
siology and Obstetrics and Gynecology. The chair was made 
possible through a bequest intention of Mrs. Gottschalk and 
gifts from members of the Department of Anesthesiology. 


Holder: Anthony D. lvankovich, M.D. 
The William Gottschalk, M.D., Professor of Anesthesiology 
Chairman, Department of Anesthesiology 


The Max S. Sadove, M.D., Chair of Anesthesiology. Es- 
tablished in 1984 primarily by gifts from members of the De- 
partment of Anesthesiology and patients and friends of Max S. 
Sadove, M.D. 


Holder: Kenneth J. Tuman, M.D. 
The Max S. Sadove, M.D., Professor of Anesthesiology 
Vice Chairman, Department of Anesthesiology 


The Woman’s Board Chair of Child Psychiatry. Estab- 
lished in 1985 by the Woman’s Board of Rush-Presbyterian- 
St. Luke’s Medical Center as one of the first endowed Chairs 
in child psychiatry in the nation, to serve the psychiatric needs 
of the children in the community. It is the second endowed 
Chair established by the Woman's Board. 


Elva O. Poznanski, M.D. 
The Woman's Board Professor of Child Psychiatry, Emeritus 


The Coleman Foundation, INC., Chair for the Director of 
the Thomas Hazen Thorne Bone Marrow Transplant Cen- 
ter. Established in 1985 by the Coleman/Fannie May Candies 
Foundation to strengthen resources in the Midwest for cancer 
treatment and research, honoring the memory of a former 
director of the Foundation who died of leukemia. 


Holder: Hans-Georg Klingemann, M.D., Ph.D. 

The Coleman Foundation, Inc., Professor 

Director, Thomas Hazen Thorne Bone Marrow Transplant 
Center 


The Ciba-Geigy Chair of Biochemistry. Established in 1987 
by CIBA-GEIGY, the American arm of the multinational chemi- 
cal and pharmaceutical firm headquartered in Switzerland, 
with hopes of conquering arthritis as one of mankind’s most 
widespread afflictions and as an example of the productive 
relationships between industry and academic medicine. 


The Claude N. Lambert, M.D.-Helen S. Thomson Chair of 
Orthopedic Surgery. Established in 1987 through the gener- 
ous bequest of Helen S. Thomson, a patient, longtime friend 
and neighbor of the late Claude N. Lambert, M.D. Dr. Lambert 
served the Medical Center for 40 years and was a leader in 
setting the Department of Orthopedic Surgery on the course 
which has brought it world recognized stature. 


The Charles J. and Margaret Roberts Chair of Preventive 
Medicine. Established in 1987 through the generous bequest 
of Mr. and Mrs. Charles J. Roberts, who were patients and 
longtime friends of the late physician, George W. Stuppy, M.D. 
In gratitude for Dr. Stuppy’s care and friendship, Mr. and Mrs. 
Roberts directed a generous bequest to establish the Charles 
J. and Margaret Roberts Fund for Preventive Medicine. 


Holders: Henry R. Black M.D. 
The Charles J. and Margaret Roberts Professor of Preventive 
Medicine and Chairman, Department of Preventive Medicine 


James A. Schoenberger, M.D. 
The Charles J. and Margaret Roberts Professor of Preventive 
Medicine, Emeritus 


Rush University/Endowed Chairs 


The George W. Stuppy, M.D., Chair of Arthritis. Estab- 
lished in 1987 through the generous bequest of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles J. Roberts to honor the special relationship with Dr. 
George Stuppy. It recognizes Dr. Stuppy’s distinguished ca- 
reer of nearly fifty years as a physician, scientist and teacher 
at Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center. 


Holder: Eugene J.-M.A. Thonar, Ph.D. 

The George W. Stuppy, M.D., Professor of Arthritis 
Professor, Internal Medicine 

Professor, Biochemistry 


The James B. Herrick, M.D., Chair of Heart Research. 
Established in 1987, also through the magnificent generosity of 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles J. Roberts, the Herrick chair recog- 
nizes Dr. James B. Herrick’s significant contributions to car- 
diology and internal medicine. Dr. Herrick, a graduate of Rush 
Medical College, also served on the faculty for many years. 


Holder: Joseph E. Parrillo, M.D. 

The James B. Herrick, M.D., Professor of Heart Research 
Director, Section of Cardiology 

Director, Section of Critical Care Medicine 

Co-Director, Rush Heart Institute 


The Alla V. and Solomon Jesmer Chair of Gerontology 
and Geriatric Medicine. Established in 1988 through the gen- 
erous bequest of Mr. Solomon Jesmer, the chair is a tribute to 
Mr. Jesmer’s late wife and to the care they both received in 
their last years at the Johnston R. Bowman Health Center for 
the Elderly. Mr. Jesmer hoped to advance research and edu- 
cation in the fields of gerontology and geriatric medicine. 


Holder: Denis A. Evans, M.D. 

The Alla V. and Solomon Jesmer Professor of Gerontology 
and Geriatric Medicine 

Co-Director, Rush Institute for Healthy Aging 

Director, Center for Research on Health and Aging 
Co-Director of Research, Rush Alzheimers Disease Center 


The Catherine and R. Winfield Ellis-Philip N. Jones, M.D., 
Chair of University Affairs. Established in 1988 through the 
generous bequest of Mr. Ellis, this chair recognizes the impor- 
tance of the patient-physician bond upon which the Medical 
Center has been built. In honoring their friend and physician, 
Philip N. Jones, M.D., the Ellis family directed this gift to finan- 
cial assistance for future healthcare providers educated at 
Rush University, with preference given to students in the Col- 
leges of Medicine and Nursing. 


Holder: John E. Trufant, Ed.D. 

The Catharine and R. Winfield Ellis-Philip N. Jones, M.D., 
Professor of University Affairs 

Dean, The Graduate College 

Dean, College of Health Sciences 

Vice President, Academic Resources 


The John W. Curtin, M.D., Chair of Plastic and Recon- 
structive Surgery. Established in 1989 by Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam A. Thomas, Sr., and friends, patients, students and col- 
leagues of Dr. Curtin, M.D., former chairman, Department of 
Plastic and Reconstructive Surgery, to pay tribute to him and 
his many accomplishments in the field of plastic and recon- 
structive surgery. 


Holders: John W. Polley, M.D. 

The John W. Curtin, M.D., Professor of Plastic and Recon- 
structive Surgery, and Chairman, Department of Plastic and 
Reconstructive Surgery 


Randall E. McNally, M.D. 
The John W. Curtin, M.D., Professor of Plastic and Recon- 
structive Surgery, Emeritus 


The Colonel Robert R. McCormick Chair Of Diagnostic 
Imaging. Created in 1989 through a generous gift from the 
Robert R. McCormick Charitable Trust, the McCormick chair 
builds upon the Trust's commitment to scientific investigation 
and diagnostic imaging as provided in the Colonel Robert R. 
McCormick Magnetic Resonance Facility, which 

was established in 1983. 


Hoider: David A. Turner, M.D. 

The Colonel Robert R. McCormick Professor of Diagnostic 
Imaging, and Director, Robert R. McCormick Magnetic Reso- 
nance Facility 
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The Dr. Glenn G. and Blanche S. Ehrler Chair of Obstet- 
rics and Gynecology. Established in 1989 through the gener- 
ous bequest of Dr. and Mrs. Glenn G. Ehrler. Dr. Ehrler was 
a 1931 graduate of Rush Medical College, took his internship 
at Presbyterian Hospital and subsequently enjoyed a successful 
career in surgery. 


The Independence Foundation Chair in Nursing Educa- 
tion. Established in 1989 through the generosity of the Inde- 
pendence Foundation of Pennsylvania to advance nursing 
education and promote the pivotal role of nursing today and in 
the twenty-first century. 


Holder: Ann Minnick, Ph.D., R.N. 
The Independence Foundation Professor of Nursing Educa- 
tion. Director, Office of Nursing Services Research and Sup- 


port 


The Cynthia Oudejans Harris, M.D., Chair of Psychiatry. 
Established in 1989 through the dissolution of the Stanley G. 
Harris, Sr. Trust, of which the Medical Center was a benefi- 
ciary, ithonors the daughter of former Trustee Stanley G. Harris, 
Sr. and the sister of Life Trustee, Stanley G. Harris, Jr., who 
dedicated her life to the practice of psychiatric medicine. 


Holder: Arnold |. Goldberg, MD 
The Cynthia Oudejans Harris, M.D., Chair of Psychiatry 
Professor, Department of Psychiatry 


The Stanley G. Harris Family Chair of Psychiatry. Estab- 
lished in 1989 also through the dissolution of the Stanley G. 
Harris, Sr., Trust, this chair pays tribute to the Harris family’s 
faithful stewardship of the Medical Center through the years. 


Holder: David C. Clark, Ph.D. 

The Stanley G. Harris Family Research Director, Rush Insti- 
tute for Mental Well-Being, Professor of Psychiatry, and Ex- 
ecutive Director, Center for Suicide Research and Prevention 


The Joseph and Florence Manaster Foundation Chair of 
Multiple Sclerosis. Established in 1989 through a magnifi- 
cent gift from the Joseph and Florence Manaster Foundation. 
Because of his concer for multiple sclerosis patients, Joseph 
Manaster, whose first wife, Florence, suffered from the dis- 
ease, stipulated in his will that monies he left to the Foundation 
be used to provide compassionate care for people with mul- 
tiple sclerosis. 


The Frances T. and Lester B. Knight Chair of Gyneco- 
logic Oncology. Established in 1990 through the philanthropy 
of the Lester B. Knight Charitable Trust, at the direction of Mrs. 
Frances T. Knight, for the purposes of furthering the diagnosis 
and treatment of ovarian cancer through education and re- 
search. This chair pays tribute to the memory of the late Mr. 
Knight and recognizes Mrs. Knight for her foresight and com- 
mitment to Rush. Furthermore, it is an expression of Mrs. 
Knight's gratitude to the Medical Center for excellence in pa- 
tient care and, in particular, to George D. Wilbanks, M.D. 


The United Parkinson Foundation Chair in Neurological 
Sciences. Established in 1991 in large measure through the 
philanthropy of the United Parkinson Foundation. The chair 
pays tribute to the United Parkinson Foundation, which has, 
through steady support over two decades, helped the 
Parkinson’s disease program achieve international renown. 


Holder: Christopher Goetz, M.D. 

The United Parkinson Foundation Professor of Neurological 
Sciences 

Director, Section of Movement Disorders, Department of 
Neurological Sciences 


The Grainger Directorship of the Rush Institute for Mental 
Well-Being. Established in 1992 through the magnificent gen- 
erosity of David and Juli Grainger. This directorship honors 
the vision and values exemplified in the new initiative repre- 
sented by the Rush Institutes. It also represents the Graingers’ 
singular dedication to advancing research and treatment in 
psychiatry. 


Holder: Jan Fawcett, M.D. 

The Grainger Director, Rush Institute for Mental Well-Being 
The Stanley G. Harris, Sr., Professor of Psychiatry 
Chairman, Department of Psychiatry 
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The Morton International Chair of Orthopedic Surgery. 
Since the 1940s, when the chairman of Morton Salt, Sterling 
Morton, joined the Board of Trustees of St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Morton International's top leadership has sustained a commit- 
ment to Rush. In 1992, the Morton International Chair of Ortho- 
pedic Surgery was established to benefit the countless indi- 
viduals who suffer from low back pain. 


Holder: Howard S. An, M.D. 
The Morton International Professor of Orthopedic Surgery 


The Dr. Ralph and Marian C. Falk Chair of Biochemistry. 
Established in 1992 through the philanthropy of the Dr. Ralph 
and Marian C. Falk Medical Research Trust for the purpose of 
furthering the study of osteoarthritis and cartilage physiology 
within The Rush Arthritis and Orthopedics Institute. This chair 
pays tribute to the late Dr. and Mrs. Falk and their great com- 
mitment to the advancement of patient care through scientific 
investigation and the exploration of medical science. 


Holder: Gene Homandberg, Ph.D. 
The Dr. Ralph and Marian C. Falk Professor of Biochemistry 


The Henry P. Russe, M.D., Dean of Rush Medical College. 
Established in 1992 through the generous philanthropy of Dr. 
Henry P. Russe’s family, friends, students and colleagues for 
the purpose of providing funds to be used at the discretion of the 
dean of Rush Medical College. These much needed funds will 
be used to sustain the research of young investigators who are 
working to establish their careers. This chair pays tribute to 
the late Dr. Henry P. Russe for his tireless commitment to the 
practice of medicine, medical education and administration. 


Holders: Larry J. Goodman, M.D. 
The Henry P. Russe, M.D., Dean of Rush Medical College 
Vice President for Medical Affairs 


Erich E. Brueschke, M.D. 
The Henry P. Russe, M.D., Dean of Rush Medical College, 
Emeritus 


The Crown Family Chair of Orthopedic Surgery. The 54th 
endowed chair was established in 1992 as a result of the gen- 
erosity of the Crown family. The family has a special interest 
in the area of orthopedics, and their gift established this chair 
for the study of joint replacement in the Rush Arthritis and 
Orthopedics Institute. 


Holder: Joshua J. Jacobs, M.D. 
The Crown Family Professor of Orthopedic Surgery 


The James A. Hunter, M.D., University Professorship. 
This is the first university-wide professorship, established to 
recognize and perpetuate outstanding contributions in any dis- 
cipline. This professorship was established in June 1993 by 
friends, colleagues, and grateful patients in honor of the contri- 
butions James A. Hunter, M.D., has made to medicine as a 
teacher, a mentor and an exemplar to thousands of medical 
students and residents in specialty training. 


The Dr. Andrew and Peg Thomson Chair of Internal 
Medicine. Established in 1993 to honor Dr. Thomson, a Gen- 
eral Trustee, and his wife, Peg, a member of the Woman’s 
Board, on the occasion of Dr. Thomson’s retirement from 
active medical practice. 


The Charles Arthur Weaver Chair of Cancer Research. 
Established in 1993 with a magnificent gift from the Trust Es- 
tate of Charles Arthur Weaver, who died in 1941 at the age of 
75, and who with his wife was cared for by physicians at Pres- 
byterian Hospital. The president of the Medical Center, with 
unanimous approval by the Board of Trustees, determined the 
Rush Cancer Institute to be a suitable and eloquent memorial 
to Charles Arthur Weaver with the philanthropy from the Trust 
Estate going for the foreseeable future to provide support for 
the talents of the current and future faculty of the Institute. 


The Mary Denny Weaver Chair of Cancer Research. The 
second of two research professorships established in 1993 
with a magnificent gift from the Trust Estate of Charles Arthur 
Weaver. It honors Mr. Weaver's wife, Mary Denny Weaver, 
who died of cancer and complications of cancer. The president 
of the Medical Center, with unanimous approval by the Board 
of Trustees, determined the Rush Cancer Institute also to be a 
suitable and eloquent memorial to Mary Denny Weaver. 


The C. Anderson Hedberg, M.D., Professorship in Inter- 
nal Medicine. Established in February 1994, this named, 
endowed professorship was created through the generous 
philanthropy of Frederick A. Krehbiel and John H. Krehbiel, 
Jr., as a perpetual memorial to their father, Rush Life Trustee, 
John Hammond Krehbiel, Sr. The professorship pays a last- 
ing tribute to C. Anderson Hedberg, M.D., friend and primary 
care physician to Mr. Krehbiel, Sr., acknowledging his excel- 
lent and compassionate care and dedication to the clinical 
practice of medicine and the education of future physicians. 


The Grainger Directorship of the Rush Arthritis and 
Orthopedics Institute. Established in February 1994 by 
David and Juli Grainger to provide, in perpetuity, for the inno- 
vative patient care programs and important research within 
the Rush Arthritis and Orthopedics Institute. 


Holder: Jorge O. Galante, M.D. 
The Grainger Director, Rush Arthritis and Orthopedics Insti- 
tute 


The Steven G. Economou, M.D., Chair of General Sur- 
gery. This named, endowed professorship was established in 
February 1994 through the magnificent philanthropy of the 
Pritzker Foundation and Robert A. Pritzker, a Trustee of the 
Medical Center, and friend and grateful patient of Dr. Steven G. 
Economou. The chair recognizes Dr. Economou’s many 
accomplishments and ensures that such excellence in the 
field of general surgery will continue at Rush-Presbyterian-St. 
Luke’s through the recruitment of surgeons with the same 
dedication to research, patient care and the education of future 
surgeons as exemplified by Dr. Economou. 


Holder: Alexander Doolas, M.D. 
The Steven G. Economou, M.D., Professor of General Sur- 


gery 


The Brian Piccolo Chair for Cancer Research. Established 
in 1994, through the generous philanthropy of the Brian Piccolo 
Cancer Research Fund and contributions from its largest donor, 
the National Football League, for the purpose of finding a cure 
for breast cancer. Upon future discovery of a cure for breast 
cancer, funds will be directed to areas of research in other 
cancers. 


Holder: Janet Wolter, M.D. 

The Brian Piccolo Professor of Cancer Research 
Director, Pigmented Lesion Center, 

The Rush Cancer Institute 


The Abraham M. Chervony, M.D. Professorship of Medi- 
cal Affairs. This 63rd endowed chair in Rush University and 
the first chair at Rush North Shore Medical Center was estab- 
lished in 1995 through the generous philanthropy of Dr. Abraham 
M. Chervony’s family, colleagues, friends and grateful pa- 
tients in recognition of his 29 years of service as a caring and 
skillful physician, teacher and leader at Rush North Shore 
Medical Center and its predecessor, Skokie Valley Hospital. 
The chair will support educational programs to nurture the 
development of promising young physicians. 


The Harry J. and Helen W. Williams Chair in Cancer Re- 
search. Through a charitable remainder unitrust established 
by Harry and Helen Williams in 1979 with Rush as the sole 
beneficiary, Rush was able to create the 64th endowed chair in 
Rush University in June 1995. With great foresight, the Mr. 
and Mrs. Williams designated the proceeds of the unitrust to 
the Medical Center's greatest need, to be determined by the 
Trustees. The Trustees determined that the need was cancer 
research in the Rush Cancer Institute. The Williams Chair 
will advance cancer care and research for cancer patients 
everywhere and honor Harry and Helen Williams for their 
generosity. 


The Floyd A. Davis, M.D., Chair of Neurology. This chair 
was established in 1995 by friends, patients and admirers of 
Floyd A. Davis, M.D., Director of the Rush Multiple Sclerosis 
Center, to recognize Dr. Davis’ tireless devotion to the fight 
against multiple sclerosis and to provide perpetual funding for 
innovative research into this illness. 


The Frank R. Hendrickson, M.D., Chair in Radiation 
Oncology. Established in June 1995 through the generosity of 
his colleagues, friends, former students and patients, this chair 
honors Dr. Hendrickson’s long and distinguished career at 
Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center and the inno- 


vations he has made in the field of radiation oncology. The chair 
bearing his name not only is a fitting tribute to his extraordinary 
accomplishments, but will carry Dr. Hendrickson's legacy of 
excellence in radiation oncology forward to new heights in 
patient care, research and education. 


The John H. and Margaret V. Krehbiel Professorship in 
Cardiology. This named endowed professorship was estab- 
lished in June of 1995 at the direction of the sons of John and 
Margaret Krehbiel; John, Jr., and Frederick. The professor- 
ship serves as a perpetual memorial to John and Margaret, 
recalling their dedication and service to Rush. It further sym- 
bolizes the family’s commitment to the prevention and treat- 
ment of heart disease within the Rush Heart Institute. 


Holder: Maria Rosa Costanzo, M.D. 

The John H. and Margaret V. Krehbiel Professor of Cardiology 
Medical Director, Heart Failure and Cardiac Transplant Pro- 
gram, The Rush Heart Institute 


The Anthony D. Ilvankovich, M.D., Chair of Anesthesiol- 
ogy. Established in 1995 by faculty, former students and friends 
in tribute to Dr. lvankovich for his achievements and contribu- 
tions to Rush and to the field of anesthesiology, to provide 
support for basic and clinical research as well as educational 
initiatives. 


The Roger C. Bone, M.D. , Presidential Chair of Rush 
University. This named endowment was established in No- 
vember 1995 by friends and admirers of the late Dr. Bone, to 
pay tribute to him for his tireless commitment to the practice 
of medicine, medical education, and scientific research. 


The Rush University Chair of Orthopedic Oncology. The 
Rush University Chair of Orthopedic Oncology was estab- 
lished in 1996 by grateful patients and admirers of Steven 
Gitelis, M.D. Generous donors to this chair, which supports 
ongoing research in bone cancer research, include the Kemper 
Educational and Charitable Fund and the Thomas B. Hunter III 
Family. 


Holder: Steven Gitelis, M.D. 
The Rush University Chair of Orthopedic Oncology 
Director, Section of Orthopedic Oncology 


The Grace Deforest and William Louis Veeck Endowed 
Professorship in Cardiovascular Research. This named, 
endowed professorship was established in February 1996 at 
the direction and through the magnificent philanthropy of the 
grandchildren of William and Grace Veeck: John H. Krehbiel, 
Jr., Frederick A. Krehbiel Il, Michael Veeck, Marya Veeck, Dr. 
Gregory Veeck, Lisa Veeck, Dr. Juliana Veeck-Brosnan, Chris- 
topher Veeck, Peter Raymond Veeck, Ellen Veeck Maggs and 
William Louis Veeck III. This professorship serves as a per- 
petual memorial to William and Grace and demonstrates their 
love of family, their dedication to the city of Chicago and their 
commitment to the health of the community. 


The Alla V. and Solomon Jesmer Professorship in Aging. 
Established in 1996 through the generous bequest of Mr. 
Solomon Jesmer and gifts from stewards of the Rush Institute 
for Healthy Aging, this chair is an enduring tribute to Mr. Jesmer 
and his late wife, Alla, who received care at the Johnston R. 
Bowman Health Center for the Elderly during their last years. 
Mr. Jesmer had a deep interest in advancing research in the 
fields of gerontology and geriatric medicine at Rush. 


The Ronald L. Dewald, M.D., Endowed Chair in Spinal 
Deformities. Established in 1996 as the first endowed chair in 
the country devoted solely to research in spinal deformities, 
the chair honors a pioneer in modern spine surgery. Dr. 
DeWald’s colleagues, former students and grateful patients 
contributed to the chair, which was launched by a significant 
gift from Sofamor Danek Group, Inc., a manufacturer of spinal 
implant materials. 


The Jorge O. Galante, M.D., D. M.Sc., Chair in Orthopedic 
Surgery. Established in 1996 through the generous philan- 
thropy of friends, grateful patients and colleagues from around 
the world to recognize the profound impact Dr. Galante has 
had on the field of orthopedic surgery. The chair will support, 
in perpetuity, important orthopedic research that will ensure 
that future generations continue to receive the most appropri- 
ate and up-to-date treatments of orthopedic disorders, carry- 
ing on Dr. Galante’s tradition of excellence in patient care and 
research. 


Holder: Tibor Glant, M.D., Ph.D., D.Sc. 

The Jorge O. Galante, M.D., Professor of Orthopedic Surgery 
Professor of Biochemistry, Internal Medicine and Orthopedic 
Surgery 


The A.Watson Armour Ill and Sarah Armour Presidential 
Professorship. The Trustees of Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s 
paid special tribute to their late colleague, A. Watson Armour 
Ill, and to his loving wife and confidante, Sarah Wood Armour, 
by establishing this chair, in 1996. This endowed professor- 
ship was created to formally recognize Mr. Armour, who with 
foresight and generosity, through his estate and the A. Watson 
Armour Ill Charitable Lead Trust, made the Medical Center the 
recipient of a magnificent endowment to provide philanthropy 
for professorships, fellowships, scholarships and research. 


Holder: Frank Morrell, M.D. (deceased October 22, 1996) 
The A.Watson Armour Ill and Sarah Armour Presidential Pro- 
fessor. Founding Director of the Rush Epilepsy Center 


The Alice Pirie Wirtz Professorship of Medical Oncology. 
Established in 1996, the Alice Pirie Wirtz Professorship in 
Medical Oncology recognizes excellence in cancer treatment 
and research. This chair is made possible through the gener- 
osity of Alice and William Wirtz, a family with longtime ties to 
the Medical Center, and a deep commitment to supporting the 
health and well-being of our community. In creating this chair, 
Mr. and Mrs. Wirtz honor physicians like Dr. Philip Bonomi, 
who bring innovative research to the bedside every day. By 
establishing this endowed professorship, Mr. and Mrs. Wirtz 
hope that this aggressive approach to oncology research will 
continue. 


Holder: Philip M. Bonomi, M.D. 
The Alice Pirie Wirtz Professor of Medical Oncology 
Director, Section of Medical Oncology 


The Nurses Alumni Association Chair in Health and the 
Aging Process. Established in 1996 through the generosity 
of the Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Nurses Alumni Associa- 
tion, nursing faculty and friends, this chair is dedicated to pro- 
viding a base of financial support which will enable nurses to 
answer research questions and develop strategies to keep 
people healthy as they age. It is only the second chair in the 
country established by an alumni association for nursing. 


Holder: Carol Farran, D.N.Sc. 
The Nurses Alumni Association Professor in Health and the 
Aging Process 


The George D. Wilbanks, M.D., Endowed Chair in Gyne- 
cologic Oncology. Established in 1997, the George D. 
Wilbanks, M.D., Endowed Chair in Gynecologic Oncology 
was made possible through a $500,000 matching grant from 
the Lester B. Knight Charitable Trust. Significant contributions 
were also received from Dr. Wilbanks’ patients and colleagues. 
The chair will provide funding for research in ovarian cancer, 
with the hope of some day finding a cure for this disease. 


The Deutsch Family Professorship of Ophthalmology. 
Established in 1997 through the generosity of the Deutsch 
family, grateful patients, current faculty and employees of the 
Department of Ophthalmology, and former ophthalmology 
residents, this chair recognizes more than 65 years of un- 
equaled service to the Medical Center in the delivery of patient 
care, the education of students and residents, and the scientific 
investigation of diseases of the eye from three generations of 
one family of Rush ophthalmologists, Drs. Emil, William and 
Thomas Deutsch. 


The Deborah R. and Edgar D. Jannotta Presidential Pro- 
fessorship. Established in 1997 through the Mr. and Mrs. 
Jannotta’s lead gift to the Campaign for Rush and the proceeds 
of a philanthropic tribute to Edgar D. Jannotta from the firm and 
various partners of William Blair and Company, LLC, upon 
Mr. Jannotta’s retirement as that company’s managing part- 
ner, this Presidential Professorship was created to recognize 
Debby and Ned Jannotta for their unequaled tradition of stew- 
ardship, generosity of spirit and exceptional personal philan- 
thropy to Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center. 


Holder: Philip B. Gorelick, M.D., M.P.H. 

The Deborah R. and Edgar D. Jannotta Presidential Professor 
Director, Section of Cerebrovascular Disease and Neuro- 
logic Critical Care 


Rush University/Endowed Chairs 


The Judd and Marjorie Weinberg Presidential Professor- 
ship. Established in 1998 through the generosity of the Judd A. 
and Marjorie Weinberg Family Foundation, this chair is the 
81st endowed professorship in Rush University. As a presi- 
dential chair, it may be held by a faculty member from any 
discipline, chosen at the president's discretion. It was the 
Weinberg family’s desire that Dr. Jules Harris be recognized 
for the superb care he provided to Mr. Weinberg’s late wife, 
Marjorie, and for his outstanding achievements in medical 
research. Dr. Harris is the first appointee. 


Holder: Jules E. Harris, M.D. 
The Judd and Marjorie Weinberg Presidential Professor 
Section of Medical Oncology 


The Maria Albanese Presidential Professorship in Breast 
Cancer Research. Established in September 1998 through 
the generous bequest of Maria Albanese, this presidential pro- 
fessorship will be held by a faculty member at the discretion 
of the president. Ms. Albanese chose to direct the proceeds of 
her estate to Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center as 
an expression of her deep admiration of Dr. Edgar Staren and 
Dr. Melody Cobleigh and her gratitude for the care she re- 
ceived from them. Ms. Albanese requested that the professor- 
ship exclusively support activities which advance scientific 
knowledge in the area of breast cancer research. 


Holder: Melody A. Cobleigh, M.D. 

The Maria Albanese Presidential Professor of Breast Cancer 
Research 

Director, Rush Comprehensive Breast Center 

Director, Rush Susceptibility to Cancer Program (RCIP) 


The Robert S. Katz, M.D. - Joan And Paul Rubschlager 
Presidential Professorship In Osteoarthritis. Established 
in 1999, through the generosity of long-time Rush supporters, 
Joan and Paul Rubschlager. They wished to honor Dr. Robert 
S. Katz for the superb care he has provided. It was the 
Rubschlagers’ desire that the first use of the chair be in the area 
of osteoarthritis. 


The Mary Lou Bell Mcgrew Presidential Professorship 
for Medical Research. Established in September 2000 by the 
Board of Trustees to recognize the memory and generosity of 
nursing alumna Mary Lou Bell (St. Luke’s Hospital School of 
Nursing, Class of 1934) McGrew, income from this presiden- 
tial chair will help further scientific investigation to improve the 
quality of life for all mankind. Through her estate, Mrs. McGrew 
directed that a perpetual trust be created at Citizens National 
Bank of Paris, Illinois, for the sole benefit of Rush-Presbyte- 
rian-St. Luke’s medical Center. Net income from this $3 million 
trust is to be divided equally between medical research and 
indigent care. 


The Lester and Muriel Anixter Professorship in Nephrol- 
ogy. Established in September 2001 by the Board of Trustees 
to recognize the extraordinary philanthropic investment by 
Mr. and Mrs. Lester J. Anixter in the health and well being of 
patients with kidney disease. The chair also recognizes the 
Anixters support for the Medical Center's physician scien- 
tists, in particular, Dr. Janis Orlowski, who has been Mr. 
Anixter’s personal physician. 
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Faculty Listing by Department 


Departments 


Adult Health Nursing 
Anatomy 
Anesthesiology 
Biochemistry 
Cardiovascular Thoracic Surgery 
Clinical Laboratory Sciences 
Clinical Nutition 
Communication Disorders and Sciences 
Community and Mental Health Nursing 
Dermatology 
Diagnostic Radiology 
Emergency Medicine 
Family Medicine 
General Surgery 
Health Systems Management 
Immunology/Microbiology 
Internal Medicine 
Maternal Child Nursing 
Medical Physics 
Molecular Biophysics and Physiology 
Neurological Sciences 
Neurosurgery 
Obstetrics and Gynecology 
. Occupational Therapy 
Ophthalmology 
Orthopedic Surgery 
Otolaryngology and Bronchoesphagology 
Pathology 
Pediatrics 
Pharmacology 
Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation 
Plastic and Reconstructive Surgery 
Preventive Medicine 
Psychiatry 
Psychology 
Radiation Oncology 
Religion, Health and Human Values 
Urology 


Adult Health Nursing 


Faut-Callahan, Margaret 
Professor, Chair. 
Aizenstein, Shirley 
Complemental Faculty 
Akre, David A. 
Instructor 
Alfafara, Araceli 
Complemental Faculty 
Andreoli, Kathleen G. 
Professor 
Barnicle-McIntosh, Madeline 
Complemental Faculty 
Barry-Coveny, Sara B. 
Complemental Faculty 
Batty, Karen Nancy 
Instructor 
Borkgren, Marilyn W. 
Complemental Faculty 
Bosek, Marcia 
Associate Professor 
Braun, Lynne T. 
Associate Professor 
Brown, Frederick M. 
Complemental Faculty 
Brozenec, Sally 
Assistant Professor 
Buelow, Janice 
Complemental Faculty 
Camilleri, Rosemary 
Complemental Faculty 
Carlson, Elizabeth 
Associate Professor 
Casey, Ginny Mary 
Instructor 
Chapman, Dianne D. 
Complemental Faculty 
Christopher, Beth-Anne 
Instructor 
Cleary, Jennifer K. 
Complemental Faculty 


Cleary-Santino, Ann Marie 
Instructor 
Cochran, Lynn 
Complemental Faculty 
Corbridge, Susan 
Complemental Faculty 
Crandall-Casey, Sharon 
Complemental Faculty 
Curigan, Linda 
Complemental Faculty 
Czurylo, Kathy 
Complemental Faculty 
Dall, Carol J. 
Complemental Faculty 
Denny, Mary Schemper 
Complemental Faculty 
Di Filippo, Judith A. 
Complemental Faculty 
Dillon, Paula 
Instructor 
Dolce, Amy D.H. 
Complemental Faculty 
Doubek, Ann A. 
Complemental Faculty 
Dougherty, Janet Kay 
Instructor 
Downie, Patrick 
Complemental Faculty 
Duros-Silber, June 
Complemental Faculty 
Dwyer, Eileen M. 
Instructor 
Egging, Darcy 
Complemental Faculty 
Ehrlich-Jones, Linda E. 
Complemental Faculty 
Ellsworth, Mary J. 
Complemental Faculty 
Eriksson, Joann H. 
Complemental Faculty 
Farwell, Liz 
Complemental Faculty 
Fecht-Gramley, Mary E. 
Complemental Faculty 
Feingold, Deborah J. 
Complemental Faculty 
Flaherty, Stephen Anthony 
Complemental Faculty 
Flint, Nora 
Complemental Faculty 
Frogge, Margaret Hansen 
Complemental Faculty 
Fruth, Roberta A. 
Complemental Faculty 
Gardiner, Deborah Irene 
Instructor 
Garrett, Kim Noreen 
Assistant Professor 
Gaynor, Sandra E. 
Complemental Faculty 
Goodman, Michelle 
Assistant Professor 
Grady, Kathleen L. 
Associate Professor 
Gregus, Margaret 
Complemental Faculty 
Guido, Barbara 
Complemental Faculty 
Hancock, Beverly J. 
Instructor 
Herlehy, Anne Marie 
Instructor 
Hickey, Margaret 
Complemental Faculty 
Hinch, Barbara Kitzes 
Assistant Professor 
Hirsch, Debra A. 
Complemental Faculty 
Holden, Joan 
Complemental Faculty 
Hollinger-Smith, Linda 
Associate Professor 
Howland-Gradman, June 
Complemental Faculty 
Huerta, Susan 
Complemental Faculty 
Inga, Barbara A. 
Complemental Faculty 


Jacobs, Frances A. 
Complemental Faculty 
Jagmin, Marianne 
Complemental Faculty 
Kamajian, Margaret, F. 
Complemental Faculty 
Kang, Christina Moonsook 
Instructor 
Keenan, Ann Marie 
Assistant Professor 
Keithley, Joyce 
Professor 
Kemp, Mildred G. 
Complemental Faculty 
Kissane, Kevin Patrick 
Instructor 
Kleinpell, Ruth M. 
Associate Professor 
Kociak, Kathleen A. 
Complemental Faculty 
Kremer, Michael John 
Assistant Professor 
Krickl, Donna K. 
Complemental Faculty 
Lamb, Karen 
Associate Professor 
Lapidos, Stan 
Instructor 
Larson, Susan Joy 
Instructor 
Lauer, Mary Kathryn 
Assistant Professor 
Le Sage, Joan 
Complemental Faculty 
Leach, Deanna 
Complemental Faculty 
Llewellyn, Jane 
Associate Professor 
Lokos, Constance 
Complemental Faculty 
Lydon, Jean T. 
Complemental Faculty 
Manson, Sharon K. 
Complemental Faculty 
Martin, Barbara 
Assistant Professor 
Matthiesen, Valerie 
Associate Professor 
McCann, Judith 
Associate Professor 
Mendelson, Lisa Sigg 
Instructor 
Merritt, Sharon Louise 
Complemental Faculty 
Meyer, Nancy 
Complemental Faculty 
Micek, Wendy Tuzik 
Complemental Faculty 
Milano, Rose 
Complemental Faculty 
Miller, Joanne M. 
Assistant Professor 
Minnick, Ann M. 
Professor 
Morreale, Barbara 
Complemental Faculty 
Murphy, Anna Zander 
Complemental Faculty 
Murphy, Marcia 
Assistant Professor 
Pfeifer, Pamela 
Complemental Faculty 
Piasecki, Patricia A. 
Assistant Professor 
Podolski, Janice L. 
Assistant Professor 
Pugliese, Gina 
Complemental Faculty 
Quigley, Laura R. 
Assistant Professor 


Ramirez-Morgen, Luz Maria 


Complemental Faculty 
Rehwaldt, Maureen 
Complemental Faculty 


Richard-Smith, Angelique L. 


Complemental Faculty 
Roberts, Kathryn 
Complemental Faculty 


Rush University/Faculty 


Rogers, Jill K. 
Instructor 
Rogovin, Caleb A. 
Complemental Faculty 
Ryan, Catherine 
Complemental Faculty 
Saba, Mary T. 
Instructor 
Schillo, Richard 
Complemental Faculty 
Schuch-Davis, Joanne M. 
Instructor 


Schwelnus, Erika Margaret 


Instructor 
Shekleton, Maureen 
Complemental Faculty 
Sivertsen, Lynn |. 
Assistant Professor 
Smart, Kathryn A. 
Instructor 
Smyrniotis, Colleen Marie 
Complemental Faculty 
Spevacek, Ann Harvey 
Complemental Faculty 
Staffileno, Beth Ann 
Assistant Professor 
Stegmaier, Jo Ann 
Complemental Faculty 
Steinbach, Pamela T. 
Complemental Faculty 
Stevens, Kathleen 
Complemental Faculty 
Stewart-Haapoja, Irene E. 
Complemental Faculty 
Stupay, Susan 
Instructor 
Suhayda, RoseMarie 
Assistant Professor 
Swanson, Barbara A. 
Assistant Professor 
Swarzman, Penelope 
Complemental Faculty 
Tanabe, Paula 
Complemental Faculty 
Tarnow, Jane 
Complemental Faculty 
Terrado, Marilyn 
Assistant Professor 
Tess, Maureen M. 
Complemental Faculty 
Thomas, Charlene 
Instructor 
Tordecilla, Lydia 
Assistant Professor 
Uebele, Joan A. 
Instructor 
Vuckovic, Karen 
Complemental Faculty 
Walton, Jane C. 
Assistant Professor 
Waszkiewicz, Margaret 
Instructor 
Werhane, Mary Jo U. 
Complemental Faculty 
Wickham, Rita 
Associate Professor 
Wilens, Nancy 
Instructor 
Williams, Ruth M. 
Instructor 
Winkelman, Lois 
Instructor 
Witt, Mary Ellyn 
Complemental Faculty 
Yermal, Stephen J. 
Complemental Faculty 
Yocom, Carolyn J. 
Complemental Faculty 
Zbilut, Joseph P. 
Professor 
Zeller, Janice M. 
Professor 


Anatomy 


Sumner, Dale R., Jr. * 
Professor, Chair. 
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Al-Ghoul, Kristin J. * 
Assistant Professor 

Beck, Robert J. 
Instructor 

Cole, Ada A. 
Associate Professor 

Cole, Brian J. 
Assistant Professor 

Durica, Thomas E. * 
Assistant Professor 

Galante, Jorge O. 
Professor 

Hughes, W. Franklin * 
Associate Professor 

Hurwitz, Debra E. * 
Assistant Professor 

Jacob, Susan K. * 
Assistant Professor 

Kerns, James M. * 
Professor 

Khodadad, Jena * 
Associate Professor 

Kuszak, Jerome R. 
Associate Professor 

Leven, Robert M. * 
Assistant Professor 

Maibenco, Helen 
Emeritus 

Mao, Jeremy J. 
Visit. Assoc. Professor 

Muehleman, Carol * 
Professor 

Novak, Gertrude M. 
Instructor 

Oldershaw, John B. 
Visit. Assoc. Professor 

Rawlins, Richard 
Professor 

Seale, Raymond 
Emeritus 

Smith, Claire S. 
Assistant Professor 

Virdi, Amarjit * 
Assistant Professor 

Williams, James M. * 
Associate Professor 


Anesthesiology 


lvankovich, Anthony 
Professor, Chair. 

Adkison, Michael G. 
Assistant 

Amin, Sandeep D. 
Assistant Professor 

Andres, Rosemarie E. 
Assistant Professor 

Asokumar, Buvanendran 
Assistant 

Ateeq, Jibran 
Assistant 

Avramov, Michail N. 
Assistant 

Badrinath, Shyamala K. 
Associate Professor 

Barboi, Cristina 
Assistant Professor 

Barkin, Robert 
Associate Professor 

Barnes, Steven D. 
Assistant Professor 

Behnia, Rahim 
Professor 

Belvis, Dawn Olay 
Assistant 

Bennett, David 
Assistant 

Benyamin, Ramsin M. 
Instructor 

Biala, Joel Roldan 
Instructor 

Bitar, Reem 
Assistant 

Block, Adam Russell 
Assistant 

Blum, Steven L. 
Assistant Professor 
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Bolla, Bhupinder Singh 
Assistant 

Borboa, Tony B. 
Assistant 

Braverman, Berton 
Assistant Professor 

Brennan, Marjorie P. 
Assistant Professor 

Brown, Douglas V. 
Instructor 

Budac, Stefan 
Assistant 

Bukhalo, Yuriy 
Assistant 

Bulatovic, Srdja 
Assistant 

Burnett, Yvonne L. 
Assistant Professor 

Buvanendran, Asoskumar 
Assistant Professor 

Cadre, Brian Manuel 
Assistant 

Callahan, Patrick 
Assistant Professor 

Candido, Kenneth D. 
Assistant Professor 

Cirella, Mark J. 
Assistant 

Collins, Patricia H. 
Instructor 

Colombo, James A. 
Assistant Professor 

Cosar, Ezlem Elifce 
Assistant 

Couch, Jason Lynn 
Assistant 

Czinn, Edward A. 
Assistant Professor 

Dadabhoy, Zerin P. 
Assistant Professor 

Davis, Felicia A. 
Assistant Professor 

Dawani, Mahendra 
Assistant 

Diaz-Franco, Carlos 
Assistant Professor 

Djordjevich, Ljubomir 
Assistant Professor 

El Ganzouri, Abdel R. 
Associate Professor 

Elbaz, Nabil M| 
Associate Professor 

Elbomo, Ahmed 
Assistant 

Elfar, Ayman 
Assistant 

Feinstein, Lowell B. 
Assistant Professor 

Fernandez, Marco 
Assistant 

Flynn, Martin Edward 
Instructor 

Ford, Erica W. 
Assistant Professor 

Gaca, Julie Ann 
Assistant 

Gay, Robert L. 
Assistant Professor 

Ghaem-Maghami, Massoud 
Assistant Professor 

Goldschmidt, fammara Sue 
Assistant 

Gotez, Gregory Lee 
Assistant 

Gramlich, Lisa 
Assistant Professor 

Guerrero, Anthony Joseph 
Assistant 

Guiao, Candido M. Jr. 
Assistant 

Gwam, Chike B. 
Assistant Professor 

Hamouda, Mohamed N. 
Assistant 

Hawkins, Richard Alfred 
Assistant 

Heller, Floyd N. 
Associate Professor 


Herda, Marta 
Instructor 

Heymann, Harold 
Associate Professor 

Hussein, Yasser 
Instructor 

lusco, Arcangelo Michele 
Assistant 

lyer, Lakshmi 
Instructor 

Joseph, Nirmal J. 
Assistant 

Joshi, Nirmal 
Assistant 

Katsoyannis, George D. 
Assistant Professor 


Kaufmann, Matthew Scott 


Assistant 
Keh-Wong, Elisa S. 
Assistant Professor 
Kerchberger, John P. 
Assistant Professor 
Khamis, Mohammad 
Assistant 
Khavkin, Albert 
Assistant 
Khorasani, Arjang 
Assistant Professor 
King, Timothy E. 
Instructor 
Klowden, Arthur J. 
Assistant Professor 
Konefal, Tadeusz S. 
Assistant Professor 
Kroin, Jeffrey S. 
Professor 
Krolick, Thomas J. 
Assistant Professor 
Lai, Joseph C. 
Assistant Professor 
Lai, Tai Min 
Instructor 
Lane, Phillip E. 
Assistant Professor 
Lang, David J. 
Assistant Professor 
Larson, John M. 
Assistant Professor 


Lawal, Adegboyega Hakeem 


Assistant 

Lenz, Richard F. 
Assistant Professor 

Leong, Warren C. 
Assistant 

Levinthal, Daniel Joseph 
Assistant Professor 

Lin, James Thomas 
Assistant 

Lin, Mitchell 
Assistant 

Lin, Yuan-Hwai 
Instructor 

Lipov, Eugene G. 
Assistant Professor 

Lubenow, Timothy 
Associate Professor 

Mahdi, Mirza A. 
Assistant Professor 

Manley, Steven J. 
Assistant Professor 

McCarthy, Robert J. 
Associate Professor 

Meadow, Robert David 
Assistant 

Meadow, Robert David 
Instructor 

Meister, Michael D. 
Instructor 

Mejzak, Ronald Vincent 
Assistant 

Miller, Paul E. 
Instructor 

Mitchell, Jason Scott 
Assistant Professor 

Mohajer, Pouya 
Assistant 

Moritz, Howard A. 
Assistant Professor 


Morris, Cindy L. 
Assistant Professor 

Mukherii, Isabella 
Assistant 

Murphy, Peter 
Associate Professor 

Nader, Antoun M. 
Assistant Professor 

Narang, Sanjeet 
Assistant 

Nasr, Ned 
Assistant Professor 

Nath, Heather Anne 
Assistant Professor 

Nguyen, Michael 
Assistant 

Nimmagadda, Usharani 
Assistant Professor 

Noel, Michael Gerard 
Assistant 

O'Connor, Christopher 
Assistant Professor 

O'Connor, Christopher 
Associate Professor 

Oliveira, Blasco M.A. 
Assistant Professor 

Olson, Elaine E. 
Assistant Professor 

Padilla, Arthur A., Jr. 
Assistant 

Pankovich, Martha 
Assistant 

Parnass, Samuel M. 
Associate Professor 

Parsaei, Shekfeh 
Assistant Professor 

Patel, Hina H. 
Assistant 

Pedicini, Eric L. 
Assistant Professor 

Perry, Patricia M. 
Assistant Professor 

Pittman, Scott K. 
Assistant Professor 

Podraza, Adamina 
Assistant Professor 

Prasad, Neerukonda 
Instructor 

Przybyl, Jaroslaw Jack 
Instructor 

Quiros, Emily Mathis 
Assistant 

Rabito, Sara F. 
Associate Professor 

Rajagopal, Arvind 
Assistant 

Ramulu, Aruna Y. 
Instructor 

Reddy, Chandra B. 
Assistant Professor 

Rendulic, Tamara 
Assistant 

Rothenberg, David M. 
Professor 

Rozynek, Marek 
Assistant 

Sadeghi, Ali 
Assistant 

Said, Ahmed M. 
Assistant Professor 

Salem, M. Ramez 
Professor 

Santander, Marc 
Assistant Professor 

Saxena, Sudershan 
Assistant Professor 

Scope, Kenneth E. 
Assistant 

Sharma, Samir 
Assistant 

Shayan, Shahriar 
Assistant 

Shulman, Morton 
Professor 

Siddiqi, Mohamed Y.T. 
Assistant 

Sklar, David Jonathan 
Instructor 
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Spaccarelli, Karen C. 
Assistant Professor 

Starck, Timothy W. 
Assistant Professor 

Stroh, Jan Elaine 
Assistant 

Sturaitis, Maria 
Assistant Professor 

Thurn, John D. 
Assistant Professor 

Torres, Maria L. 
Assistant Professor 

Tsai, Houn 
Instructor 

Tuman, Kenneth J. 
Professor 

Tuman, Mary T. 
Assistant Professor 

Varro, Zoltan A. 
Assistant 

Venugopal, Kottarathil 
Assistant Professor 

Vieira, Zairo 
Professor 

Wafai, Yaser 
Assistant Professor 

Wahl, Cora 
Instructor 

Williams, Adrienne 
Assistant 

Williams, Brian David 
Instructor 

Winnie, Alon P. 
Professor 

Wong, Alfonso 
Assistant Professor 

Wu, Dickson S. 
Assistant Professor 

Yastrow, Edward S. 
Assistant Professor 

Yuk, Jin Hyok 
Assistant 


Biochemistry 


Kuettner, Klaus E. * 
Professor, Chair. 
Anderson, Kenning M.* 

Associate Professor 
Aurich, Matthais 
Instructor 
Basheeruddin, Khaja 
Assistant Professor 
Berry-Kravis, Elizabeth 
Assistant Professor 
Bezkorovainy, Anatoly * 
Professor 
Blazek, Ed Robert 
Assistant Professor 
Block, Joel A. 
Professor 
Casey, Larry C. 
Assistant Professor 
Chow, Geraldine L.S. 
Instructor 
Chubinskaya, Susanna G. * 
Assistant Professor 
Cole, Ada A. * 
Associate Professor 
Cs-Szabo, Gabriella * 
Associate Professor 
De Cresce, Robert P. 
Associate Professor 
Didsbury, John R. 
Visiting Professor 
Dong, Li-Jin 
Assistant Professor 
Fassbender, Hans G. 
Visiting Professor 
Glant, Tibor T. * 
Professor 
Hascall, Vincent C. 
Visiting Professor 
Hayashi, James A. 
Professor 
Homandberg, Gene * 
Professor 


Hoskin, Francis C G. 
Professor 

Hutchins, Jeff T. 
Visit. Assoc. Professor 

Kamada, Hiroshi 
Instructor 

Kang, Kooil 
Visiting Professor 

Knudson, Cheryl L. * 
Professor 

Knudson, Warren * 
Professor 

Kot, Eva 
Instructor 

Lange, Yvonne * 
Professor 

Lenz, Mary Ellen 
Instructor 

Lobstein, Otto E. 
Associate Professor 

Loeser, Richard * 
Associate Professor 

Magolda, Ronald L. 
Visiting Professor 

Margulis, Arkady 
Instructor 

Masuda, Koichi * 
Assistant Professor 

Maturen, Andrew J. 
Associate Professor 

Mazzone, Theodore * 
Associate Professor 

Mikecz, Katalin * 
Professor 

Mollenhauer, Juergen 
Associate Professor 

Muehleman, Carol 
Assistant Professor 

Mundle, Suneel D. * 
Assistant Professor 

Nietfeld, Jan J. 
Associate Professor 

Ordman, Alfred B. 
Visiting Professor 

Otto, Jeffrey M. 
Instructor 

Rafelson, Max E., Jr. 
Emeritus 

Raiss, Ruth Xenia 
Visiting Professor 

Rolauffs, Bernd G. 
Instructor 

Rouschie, Kathleen T. 
Instructor 

Rubenstein, Marvin * 
Associate Professor 

Sandell, Linda 
Visiting Professor 

Sawhney, Rajinder S. 
Visit. Assoc. Professor 

Schmid, Thomas M. * 
Associate Professor 

Schumacher, Barbara L. 
Instructor 

Scott, John Ernest 
Visiting Professor 

Subbaiah, Papasani V.* 
Professor 

Thonar, Eugene J-M. A. * 
Professor 

Uebelhart, Daniel 
Visit. Asst. Professor 

Vilim, Viadimmir 
Visiting Asst. Professor 

Waickus, Cynthia Marie 
Assistant Professor 

Webster, Robert A. 
Assistant Professor 

Whisler, Walter 
Professor 

Williams, James M. 
Associate Professor 

Zaneveld, Lourens * 
Professor 


Cardiovascular-Thoracic 
Surgery 


Faber, L. Penfield 
Professor, Chair. 

Agny, Manoj Mukund 
Assistant 

Amato, Joseph J. 
Professor 

Applebaum, Robert 
Assistant 

Burgess, Jason Shade 
Assistant 

Chen, Zhaochun 
Assistant Professor 

Galili, Uri 
Professor 

Garibaldi, Abel 
Instructor 

Goldin, Marshall D. 
Associate Professor 

Graziano, Joseph Luis 
Assistant Professor 

Hoeksema, Tammo 
Instructor 

Hoffberger, Jonathan D. 
Assistant 

Jensik, Robert J. 
Emeritus 

Kalimi, Robert 
Assistant 

Kittle, C Frederick 
Emeritus 

Kronon, Michael T., Jr. 
Instructor 

Kucich, Vincent 
Instructor 

Kummerer, Robert Gerard 
Instructor 

Lubienski, Mark 
Instructor 

March, Robert J. 
Associate Professor 

McCarthy, Walter J. 
Associate Professor 

Milloy, Frank J. 
Associate Professor 

Mohiuddin, Muhammad M. 
Assistant Professor 

Munyikwa, Mudiwa 
Assistant 

Najafi, Hassan 
Professor 

Norman, Douglas R. 
Assistant Professor 

Patel, Khushroo E. 
Assistant Professor 

Patel, Manisha A. 
Assistant 

Piccione, William, Jr. 
Associate Professor 

Raghunath, Teralander K. 
Assistant Professor 

Savage, Edward Bruce 
Associate Professor 

Serry, Cyrus 
Associate Professor 

Somers, Jonathan 
Assistant Professor 

Ukoha, Ozuru O. 
Assistant 

Veeragandham, Ramesh 
Assistant Professor 

Verghese, John Jacob 
Instructor 

Warren, William H. 
Professor 

Weinberg, Milton, Jr. 
Emeritus 

Zajtchuk, Russ 
Professor 


Clinical Laboratory Sciences 


Miller, Herb 
Associate Professor, Chair. 
Anderson, Christopher 
Assistant Professor 


Rush University/Faculty 


Baker, Deborah Ellen 
Instructor 

Beard, Melodie 
Instructor 

Bielitzki, Linda D. 
Instructor 

Bishop, Catherine L. 
Instructor 

Buckingham, Lela E. 
Assistant Professor 

Burkhart, Theresa M. 
Assistant Professor 

Clinton, Cheryl L. 
Instructor 

Dianda, Jeanne 
Instructor 

Djuric, Michael 
Assistant Professor 

Donnelly, Andrew J. 
Assistant Professor 

Durdov, David Michael 
Instructor 

Flaws, Maribeth 
Assistant Professor 

Groth, Christine A. 
Instructor 

Jaros, Mark L. 
Assistant Professor 

Moy, Michelle 
Instructor 

Pickering, Cynthia Marie 
Instructor 

Prod, Michele 
Instructor 

Sanders, D. Bradford 
Instructor 

Sutton, Robin 
Assistant Professor 

Travers, Tom 
Instructor 

Tsarovsky, Gary 
Instructor 

Vassos, Christine G. 
Instructor 

Verma, Punam 
Assistant Professor 

Viernes, Ann L. 
Instructor 

Webster, Robert A. 
Assistant Professor 

Webster, Robert A. 
Assistant Professor 


Clinical Nutrition 


Dowling, Rebecca A. 
Associate Professor, Chair. 

Barry, Diana 
Instructor 

Beto, Judith A. 
Visiting Professor 

Bezkorovainy, Anatoly 
Associate Professor 

Burns, Julie 
Complemental Faculty 

Cotner, Carol Lou 
Assistant Professor 

Domas, Andrea Jean 
Instructor 

Filipowski, Christine A. 
Assistant 

Gregoire, Mary B. 
Complemental Faculty 

Grief, Sophie Ares 
Instructor 

Gustashaw, Kristin A.R. 
Instructor 

Hankins, Jacqueline 
Instructor 

Hartmann, Debra Lynn 
Instructor 

Hjelmgren, Betsy G. 
Instructor 

Lafferty, Linda 
Associate Professor 

Llanes, Antonieta G. 
Instructor 
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Mikolaitis, Susan L. 
Instructor 

Mullen, Mary Catherine 
Instructor 

Murtaugh, Maureen 
Complemental Faculty 

Parisi, Michelle Ann 
Instructor 

Pool, Ellis < 
Instructor 

Ratz, Natalie Blatchford 
Instructor 

Rezabek, Karen 
Instructor 

Rondinelli, Lara 
Instructor 

Ruzicka, Karen Harbeitner 
Instructor 

Sanoy, Arlene Olea 
Instructor 

Saran, Marilyn 
Instructor 

Sheean, Patricia M. 
Instructor 

Shepherd, Sandra K. 
Assistant Professor 

Sipiora, Margo L. 
Instructor 

Skipper, Annalynn 
Assistant Professor 

Sowa, Diane 
Instructor 

Spooner, Mary Margaret 
Instructor 

Stone, Marcelle K. 
Instructor 

Tangney, Christine 
Associate Professor 

Ward, Rachel L. 
Instructor 

Zablah, Erika 
Assistant Professor 


Communication Disorders 
and Sciences 


Meyer, Dianne H. 
Associate Professor, Chair. 
Adam, Kathryn 
Instructor 
Apel, Carol E. 
Complemental Faculty 
Bacon, Mary 
Associate Professor 
Behnke, Charles Richard 
Complemental Faculty 
Beirne, Maryrose 
Assistant 
Bowman, Julia B. 
Instructor 
Chang, Wileen 
Assistant 
Christensen, Laurel 
Complemental Faculty 
Cornish, Marci Lipner 
Complemental Faculty 
Denemark, Michele B. 
Complemental Faculty 
Dennis, Kyle Cameron 
Complemental Faculty 
Franczyk, Kimberley 
Instructor 
Guyette, Thomas W. 
Complemental Faculty 
Hefferly, Michael A. 
Complemental Faculty 
Hill, David 
Complemental Faculty 
Hubatch, Leona 
Complemental Faculty 
Hutchins, Bradley F. 
Complemental Faculty 
Jachim, Amy 
Instructor 
Jones, Paul J. 
Assistant 
Kempster, Gail B. 
Associate Professor 
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Killion, Mead 
Visiting Professor 

Klodd, David A. 
Associate Professor 

Klor, Barry M. 
Complemental Faculty 

Kominsky, Perrie 
Complemental Faculty 

Matthews, Christine Therese 
Assistant 

McCarthy, Patricia Ann 
Professor 

Menna, Courtney 
Assistant 

Micoch, Anthony G. 
Complemental Faculty 

Murphy, Barbara Richard 
Complemental Faculty 

Novak, Jennifer E. 
Assistant 

O'Connor, Cathleen A. 
Complemental Faculty 

Peach, Richard K. 
Professor 

Politano, Patricia A. 
Complemental Faculty 

Rabin, Jill 
Complemental Faculty 

Rukin, Sharon 
Complemental Faculty 

Schupbach, Joanne E. 
Instructor 

Selin, Ann B. 
Complemental Faculty 

Smith, Bonnie 
Complemental Faculty 

Stoioff, Madonna 
Complemental Faculty 

Thunder, Thomas D. 
Complemental Faculty 

Turetgen, Donna Marie 
Assistant 

Van Slyke, Patricia Ann 
Assistant Professor 

Wang, Emily Q. 
Associate Professor 

Winkels, Kathy 
Assistant Professor 


Community and Mental 
Health Nursing 


Cowell, Julia M. 
Professor, Chair. 
Agruss, Janyce Cagan 
Assistant Professor 
Ailey, Sara Seybolt 
Instructor 
Barkin, Robert 
Assistant Professor 
Breakwell, Susan 
Instructor 
Carlson-Sabelli, Linnea 
Assistant Professor 
Christiansen, Kathryn 
Assistant Professor 
Christman, Luther 
Emeritus 
Daly-Gawenda, Debra A. 
Assistant Professor 
Davis, Judy Ann 
Assistant 
Delaney, Kathleen 
Associate Professor 
Donner, Edward 
Assistant Professor 
Duffield, Patricia 
Complemental Faculty 
Edwards, Linda H. 
Associate Professor 
Farran, Carol J. 
Professor 
Fenton-Miller, Kathy 
Complemental Faculty 
Gross, Deborah A. 
Professor 
Heideman, Jean 
Complemental Faculty 


Herrmann, Christine Ann 
Instructor 

Johnson, Mary E. 
Assistant Professor 

Kapoor, Febe Deepak 
Complemental Faculty 

Kopytko, Edwin E. 
Instructor 

Lettier-Marks, Donna 
Complemental Faculty 

Lynch, Priscilla 
Assistant Professor 

Maxson, Ellen L. 
Instructor 

Meyer, Mary-Anne 
Complemental Faculty 

O'Rourke, Marilyn G. 
Assistant Professor 

Pastorello, Diane 
Complemental Faculty 

Perraud, Suzanne 
Assistant Professor 

Rosenberg, Lisa 
Assistant Professor 

Sapala, Shirley 
Assistant Professor 

Schowalter, Karlene R. 
Complemental Faculty 

Scorza, Elaine 
Instructor 

Siomos, Martha Katerina 
Instructor 

Smith, Cheryl Ann 
Complemental Faculty 

Smith, Diane Yeager 
Instructor 

Swartwout, Kathryn 
Assistant 

Swider, Susan 
Assistant Professor 

Tanner, Lydia 
Complemental Faculty 

Ulsafer-Van Lanen, Jane 
Complemental Faculty 

Villwock, Michael D. 
Instructor 

Wardlaw-Palmer, Carol 
Instructor 

Wichmann, Kathy 
Complemental Faculty 


Dermatology 


Tharp, Michael D. 
Professor, Chair. 
Altman, Jeffrey Steven 

Assistant Professor 
Blankenship, Marshall 
Emeritus 
Bronson, Darryl M. 
Professor 
Brown, Clarence W., Jr. 
Assistant Professor 
Chan, I-Ja 
Assistant Professor 
Charles, Alix Jude, Jr. 
Assistant 
Ertle, James O. 
Assistant Professor 
Gehlmann, Louisa M. 
Assistant Professor 
Goldin, Harry M. 
Assistant Professor 
Gruhn, John G. 
Associate Professor 
Hoffman, Mark D. 
Assistant Professor 
Kalis, John B. 
Assistant Professor 
Kaplan, Sidney 
Emeritus 
Keane, John T. 
Assistant Professor 
Levitt, Leonard 
Assistant Professor 
Liermann, Kelle Sue 
Assistant 


Malkinson, Frederick 
Emeritus 
Massa, Mary C. 
Professor 
Moore, Julie Anne 
Assistant Professor 
Moore, Roger Temple 
Assistant 
O'Donoghue, Marianne N. 
Associate Professor 
Perkins, Todd Eric 
Assistant 
Reddy, Vijaya B. 
Associate Professor 
Remlinger, Kathleen 
Associate Professor 
Rhodes, Arthur R. 
Professor 
Rosenbaum, Marjorie M. 
Assistant Professor 
Stockton, Donna L. 
Assistant Professor 
Strohl, Lee H. 
Assistant Professor 
Wyhinny, Patricia 
Assistant Professor 


Diagnostic Radiology 


Petasnick, Jerry P. 
Professor, Chair. 

Ackerman, Laurens V. 
Professor 

Ali, Amjad 
Professor 

Archibald, Steven A. 
Assistant Professor 

Baladad, Juanito T. 
Instructor 

Barton, John T. 
Associate Professor 

Berlin, Leonard 
Professor 

Buenger, Richard E. 
Emeritus 

Capek, Michael 
Instructor 

Cardwell, Anne Byrne 
Assistant Professor 

Cavallino, Robert P. 
Professor 

Chandarana, Alpa Ramkrishna 
Assistant Professor 

Chang, Wei 
Professor 

Charletta, Dale A. 
Associate Professor 

Charters, John R. 
Associate Professor 

Chen, Meri E. 
Assistant 

Chopra, Paramjjit S. 
Associate Professor 

Chou, Mary 
Assistant 

Comiskey, Elizabeth M. 
Assistant Professor 

Corbridge, Carol 
Assistant Professor 

Courtney, John V. 
Instructor 

Coury, Christopher Anthony 
Assistant 

Dave, Neena Natwarlal 
Assistant 

Davishoff, Craig A. 
Assistant 

Dickler, Adam Todd 
Assistant 

Dieschbourg, Janice 
Assistant Professor 

Donaldson, Carolyn K. 
Assistant Professor 

Dowlatshahi, Kambiz 
Assistant Professor 

Eisenstein, Matthew M. 
Instructor 


Epstein, Avrum J. 
Instructor 


Fanapour, Susan Michelle 


Assistant 

Fisher, Jan Michael 
Assistant 

Fordham, Ernest W. 
Emeritus 

Freimanis, Maija 
Associate Professor 

Geremia, Glen K. 
Professor 

Gilvydis, Rimas Paulius 
Assistant 

Guddeti, Sreenivasa 
Assistant 

Gunter, Donald Lee 
Assistant Professor 

Huckman, Michael S. 
Professor 

Kay, Daniel Joseph 
Assistant 

Kay, David Peter 
Assistant 

Kelekar, Anita H. 
Assistant 

Knight, Paul Michael 
Assistant 

Kugel, Gregory B. 

__ Assistant 

Kuo, David T. 
Assistant 

Liebman, Robert 
Instructor 

Lopes, Demetrius K. 
Assistant Professor 

Matthew, Guy R. 
Emeritus 

McCarthy, Richard 
Lecturer 

McGraw, Marty 
Assistant 

Mehta, Parthiv Suresh 
Assistant 

Mollihan, William V. 
Instructor 


Nemeth, Alexander Julian 


Assistant 

Nolan, A. Clark 
Assistant Professor 

Novetsky, Gary J. 
Instructor 

O'Sullivan, Gerard J. 
Assistant Professor 

Papa, Satnam Kaur 
Assistant 

Patel, Arvind R. 
Assistant 

Patel, Nilay 
Assistant 

Patel, Suresh K. 
Professor 

Racenstein, Michael J. 
Instructor 

Rayudu, Garimella V. 
Professor 

Reddy, Madhusudha 
Assistant 

Rogers, Peter Thomas 
Assistant 

Schiff, Gordon D. 
Associate Professor 

Schmidt, Kenneth D. 
Assistant Professor 

Schreiner, Virginia Carol 
Assistant Professor 

Sclamberg, Joy Suzanne 
Assistant 

Smith, Claire S. 
Professor 

Solmos Jr, Gene Robert 
Assistant Professor 

Turner, David A. 
Professor 

Walia, Rohit 
Assistant 

White, Gregory Mitchell 
Assistant 


Emergency Medicine 


Simon, Robert S. 
Chair. 
Aguinaldo, Maria 
Instructor 
Atluri, Indira 
Instructor 
Bayram, Jamil D. 
Assistant Professor 
Bowman, Steven H. 
Assistant Professor 
Brawka, Joseph Julius 
Instructor 
Chai, Austen-Kum 
Assistant Professor 
Cosby, Karen S. 
Assistant Professor 
Couture, Eileen Frances 
Assistant Professor 
Feldman, Robert J. 
Assistant Professor 
Flippin, Ardena L. 
Assistant Professor 
Greene, Constance S. 
Associate Professor 
Grossman, Lauren S. 
Assistant Professor 
Gussow, Leon M. 
Assistant Professor 
Harris, Bruce A. 
Instructor 
Harshbarger, William T. 
Instructor 
Harter, David A. 
Assistant Professor 
Jalakas, Mart 
Instructor 
Johnson, Mark Edward 
Instructor 
Kling, Mark P. 
Assistant Professor 
LaMothe, Joseph L. 
Assistant Professor 
Lanter, Patricia 
Assistant Professor 
Lee, Moses S. 
Assistant Professor 
Levine, David L. 
Assistant Professor 
Lewis, Rebecca Ann 
Assistant Professor 
Lewis, Rebecca Bower 
Assistant Professor 
Lipton, Edward H. 
Instructor 
Meeks, Steve L. 
Assistant Professor 
Murphy, Kimberly 
Instructor 
Nasr, lsam 
Assistant Professor 
Perry, Dana C. 
Instructor 
Reichman, Eric F. 
Assistant Professor 
Roberts, Rebecca R. 
Assistant Professor 
Rosenberg, Alan S. 
Assistant Professor 
Rumoro, Dino P. 
Assistant Professor 
Rydman, Robert J. 
Associate Professor 
Scaletta, Thomas A. 
Assistant Professor 
Schabowski, Shari Lynn 
Assistant Professor 
Schaider, Jeffrey J. 
Associate Professor 
Schlegel, Darryl Scott 
Instructor 
Shieh, Ted C. 
Instructor 
Silva, Julio C. 
Assistant Professor 
Southe, Sharon M. 
Assistant Professor 


Straus, Helen E. 
Assistant Professor 

Sullivan, Daniel J. 
Assistant Professor 

Ward, Edward J. 
Instructor 


Family Medicine 


Schwer, William A. 
Professor, Chair. 
Addington, Whitney W. 
Professor 

Albovias, Susan P. 
Instructor 

Alexander, Rani 
Assistant 

Altman, R. Scott 
Instructor 

Anderson, Anita Kaye 
Assistant 

Anderson, Donald 
Assistant Professor 

Andrews, Steven L. 
Instructor 

Atlas, Gerald D. 
Assistant Professor 

Augustin, Joel J.E. 
Assistant Professor 

Bading, Eva 
Instructor 

Baraglia, James P. 
Assistant Professor 

Barkin, Robert 
Associate Professor 

Bass, Murry A. 
Assistant Professor 

Bell, Kimberly Rachelle 
Assistant 

Bennett, Donald R. 
Associate Professor 

Bennett, Stephen G. 
Instructor 

Beranek, George B. 
Assistant Professor 

Berndt, Sheila M. 
Assistant Professor 

Berndtson, Keith R. 
Assistant Professor 

Bhoopal, Vasireddy 
Instructor 

Bielawski, Harriet A. 
Instructor 

Blain, Charlotte M. 
Assistant Professor 

Blum, Steven L. 
Assistant Professor 

Bowser, Robert L. 
Assistant Professor 

Brown, Maria |. 
Assistant Professor 

Brown, Max Douglas 
Associate Professor 

Brueschke, Erich 
Professor 

Burdick, Allison L. 
Emeritus 

Callahan, Keith Lee 
Assistant Professor 

Camacho, Bienvenido 
Complemental Faculty 

Carlino, Antonio P. 
Instructor 

Cline, Daniel J. 
Assistant Professor 

Colodny, Charles 
Assistant Professor 

Corbin, Corinna Lyne 
Assistant 

Costabile, Dominic 
Instructor 

Crotteau, Charles A. 
Assistant Professor 

Cruz, Wanda E. 
Assistant 

Cullinan, John 

Instructor 


Rush University/Faculty 


Dabek, Theresa M. 
Instructor 

Daniels, Alice Fairman 
Assistant Professor 

Daughtry, Barry Talbot 
Instructor 

Davine, John E. 
Assistant Professor 

Davison, Daniel T. 
Assistant Professor 

De La Cruz, Marco A. 
Assistant Professor 

Delneky, Joyce A. 
Instructor 

Dent, Thomas 
Associate Professor 

Dixie, Dora 
Assistant Professor 

Dolan, Margaret M. 
Assistant Professor 

Dorsey, Karla 
Assistant 

Dubry, Seth M. 
Instructor 

Dupont, Michael F. 
Instructor 

Evans-Beckman, Linda 
Instructor 

Feldman, Bernard J. 
Associate Professor 

Feldman, Paul K. 
Assistant Professor 

Fischer, Tessa 
Assistant Professor 

Foley, Edward C. 
Assistant Professor 

Forsell, Bjron E. 
Assistant Professor 

Gans, Rhonda Yvette 
Assistant Professor 

Gavagan, Thomas F. 
Assistant Professor 

Gawo, Yacob H. 
Assistant Professor 

Geiger, Mildred L. 
Assistant Professor 

Gigante, Joseph D. 
Instructor 

Glick, Melvin 
Instructor 

Gnap, John J. 
Assistant Professor 

Goldboss, Anthony 
Instructor 

Grant, Mark 
Assistant Professor 

Gunnell, Kate 
Assistant Professor 

Guth, Robert W. 
Instructor 

Harazin, James M. 
Instructor 

Hattori, Steven M. 
Instructor 

Heck, Robert S. 
Professor 

Hertz, Brian 
Instructor 

Higgins, Donald, Jr. 
Instructor 

Hirsch, Edward A. 
Assistant Professor 

Hogstrom, Valentine E. 
Assistant Professor 

Homan, Diane D. 
Assistant Professor 

Humowiecki, Stephen R. 
Assistant Professor 

Hunter-Smith, Daniel G. 
Instructor 

Ivankovich, Olga 
Assistant Professor 

Kanaris, Mark 
Associate Professor 

Katz, Marcia R. 
Assistant Professor 

Kessel, Kenneth F. 
Professor 
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Khan, Tasnim A. 
Assistant Professor 

Kiefer, Peter J. 
Instructor 

Klichowski, Amy L. 
Instructor 

Kring, Gina Lynn 
Assistant 

Kruckmeyer, Warren G= 
Instructor 

Kungl, Paul A. 
Instructor 

Kwasnik-Krawezyk, Anne 
Assistant Professor 

Lewis, Lakeshmi 
Assistant 

Locke, Susan 
Instructor 

Mahone, Sylvia R. 
Assistant Professor 

Maker, Vijay K. 
Professor 

Manshio, Dennis T. 
Instructor 

Marin, Thelma S. 
Instructor 

Martz, Deborah M. 
Assistant Professor 

Mavrinac, Maureen A. 
Instructor 

Mayerhofer, Kenneth E. 
Assistant Professor 

Mazei, Catherine A. 
Assistant 

McCoy, James J. 
Assistant Professor 

McGinness, Catherine 
Instructor 

McGowan, Thomas Michael 
Assistant 

McHugh, Rosemary E. 
Assistant Professor 

Meengs, Mary Lou 
Assistant Professor 

Menchaca, Arturo T. 
Instructor 

Michaud, Mark J. 
Instructor 

Miller, Edwin 
Assistant Professor 

Mozwecz, Monica A. 
Instructor 

Nelson, Delburt H. 
Assistant Professor 

Nelson, Kenneth S. 
Assistant Professor 

Nelson, Thomas M. 
Instructor 

Nelson, William J. 
Assistant Professor 

Neybert, Hilary F. 
Instructor 

Noureldin, Abdel H. 
Assistant Professor 

Novak, Gertrude M. 
Instructor 

O'Connor, Timothy J. 
Instructor 

O’Neill, Hugh Michael 
Assistant Professor 

Odessky, Yevgeny 
Instructor 

Omar, Normandi 
Assistant Professor 

Parisi, Bruce A. 
Instructor 

Paul, Harry A. 
Complemental Faculty 

Pavlatos, Andrew M. 
Instructor 

Rabbat, Adel 
Instructor 

Reddy, Manthani J. 
Assistant Professor 

Reese, Valerie F. 
Assistant Professor 

Rembert, Ronald, Jr 
Assistant 
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Reut, Richard C. 
Instructor 

Richardson, Fred, Jr. 
Assistant Professor 

Roberts, Leigh H. 
Instructor 

Ross, John M. 
Instructor 

Rothbard, Robin B. 
Instructor 

Ruff, William J. 
Complemental Faculty 

Russo, Martin T. 
Assistant Professor 

Ryan, Norman 
Assistant Professor 

Ryd, Wesley H. 
Complemental Faculty 

Schattauer, Paul C. 
Instructor 

Schneider, Daphne Eleanor 
Assistant 

Schroeder, Sandra 
Assistant Professor 

Sethi, Pawan K. 
Assistant Professor 

Sharif, Sitara B. 
Instructor 

Shobris, Martin 
Associate Professor 

Simoton, Ronald L. 
Instructor 

Stewart, David A. 
Assistant Professor 

Tages, Joseph M. 
Instructor 

Talbert, Ellis 
Instructor 

Tenhundfeld, John W. 
Instructor 

Tessalee, Daphne Dimalibot 
Instructor 

Truty, Sharly J. 
Assistant 

Turkington, Susan Lea 
Instructor 

Vallury, Visalakshi Rao 
Instructor 

Vanderberg Dent, Susan 
Associate Professor 

Waickus, Cynthia Marie 
Assistant Professor 

Wainer, Gary C. 
Assistant Professor 

Wally, Laura Lynn 
Assistant 

Weisbart, Edmond 
Assistant Professor 

Weisberger, Lise 
Assistant Professor 

Weiss, Rebecca Lea 
Assistant 

Wolff, Marcy E. 
Instructor 

Zalski, Andrew H. 
Assistant Professor 


General Surgery 


Prinz, Richard A. 
Professor, Chair. 

Alder, Gary F. 
Assistant Professor 

Alshabkhoun, Shakeab 
Assistant Professor 

Anderson, Jeffrey E. 
Assistant Professor 

Arain, Mohammed 
Instructor 

Ashpole, Bradley Lane 
Assistant 

Atiyah Raja A. 
Assistant Professor 

Aulivola, Bernadette 
Assistant 

Aviles, Alberto Julian 
Assistant 


Baptista, Michael Lessa 
Assistant 
Barrett, John A. 


Professor 

Baskin, Joseph Hillel 
Assistant 

Bass, Kathryn D. 
Assistant Professor 

Bassirat-Pour, Mehdi 
Assistant 

Bassuk, Angel B. 
Assistant Professor 

Baumann, Franklin Edward 
Assistant 


Bell, Kameno Louvature 
Assistant 

Biggs, Carina G. 
Assistant Professor 

Bines, Steven 
Associate Professor 

Bleck, Phyllis C. 
Assistant Professor 

Bloom, Allen D. 
Assistant Professor 

Bodzin, Gordon Adam 
Assistant 

Bogetti, Jorge Diego 
Assistant 

Bokhari, Faran 
Assistant Professor 

Bonomo, Steven 
Instructor 

Brand, Marc Isadore 
Assistant Professor 

Braxton, Jeffrey M. 
Instructor 

Brenner, Kevin Alan 
Assistant 

Butsch, John Lord O’Brian 
Instructor 

Cacioppo, Jason Richard 
Assistant 

Caldwell, Richard G. 
Assistant Professor 

Chan, Edie Yee 
Assistant 

Chong, Anita S.F. 
Associate Professor 

Christein, John David 
Assistant 

Cohen, Mitchell Jay 
Assistant 

Coon, John Sayler, IV 
Assistant Professor 

Croley, William Christopher 
Assistant 

Dalessandro, Alan 
Instructor 

Dani, Michael F. 
Assistant Professor 

Davis, Carl B., Jr. 
Emeritus 

De Peyster, Frederic 
Emeritus 

Dehaan, Michael R. 
Instructor 

Delaney, Paul 
Instructor 

Deziel, Daniel J. 
Professor 

Diffenbaugh, Willis G. 
Emeritus 

Doolas, Alexander 
Professor 

Dowlatshahi, Kambiz 
Associate Professor 

Duhan, Nadine L. 
Assistant 

Economou, Steven G. 
Emeritus 

Edwards, Mark Robert 
Assistant 

Ertl, John W. 
Complemental Faculty 

Fantus, Richard J. 
Lecturer 

Feimer, Peter P. 
Assistant Professor 


Figueroa, Alvaro 
Assistant Professor 

Flanigan, Robert M. 
Visit. Asst. Professor 

Francescatti, Darius 
Assistant Professor 

Franowicz, Lawrence Mark 
Assistant 

Frantzides, Constantine T. 
Professor 

Godellas, Constantine V. 
Assistant Professor 

Golshan, Mehra Mike 
Instructor 

Grochowski, Sandra 
Assistant 

Gross, Elizabeth Kirel Moore 
Assistant 

Grossman, Jodi Leigh 
Assistant 

Guynn, Vernon L. 
Emeritus 

Hahn, Jason S. 
Assistant 

Haley, Ronald G. 
Emeritus 

Harson, Robert E. 
Assistant 

Hauge, Linnea S. 
Assistant Professor 

Hayes, Mary J. 
Instructor 

Herman, Irene Michele 
Assistant 

Herwick, Paul Q. 
Instructor 

Hieken, Tina J. 
Assistant Professor 

Hollinger, Edward F., Jr. 
Assistant 

Holmes, William H. 
Emeritus 

Hutto, John David 
Assistant 

Jacobs, Chad Elliot 
Assistant 

Jensik, Stephen C. 
Assistant Professor 

John, Robert B. 
Assistant Professor 

Johnson, Frank R. 
Emeritus 

Johnson, Melissa Kathleen 
Assistant 

Kabakoff, Seth 
Assistant 

Kelleher, Leon R. 
Assistant Professor 

Ko, T.S. 
Assistant Professor 

Kojouri, Kourosh 
Assistant 

Komar, Thomas Michael 
Assistant 

Kouris, George J. 
Assistant 

Krause, Lawrence M. 
Assistant Professor 

Lasky, Phillip L. 
Assistant Professor 

Latenser, Barbara A. 
Associate Professor 

Lemons, James A. 
Emeritus 

Levitan-Dani, Miriam Michelle 
Instructor 

Li, Ge 
Assistant 

Libbin, Jennifer B. 
Assistant 

Liu, Katherine J.M. 
Professor 

Loor, Michele Montejo 
Assistant 

Madan, Atul Kumar 
Assistant 

Madura, James A. 
Assistant Professor 


A Cee 


Maker, Vijay K. 
Professor 

Marcus, Elizabeth A. 
Assistant Professor 

Martin, William Jason 
Assistant 

Martirano, Michael, Jr. 
Instructor 

Mayer, Eric A.K. 
Assistant 

McMillan, Foster L. 
Emeritus 

Merkel, Frederick K. 
Associate Professor 

Millikan, Keith W. 
Associate Professor 

Mital, Deepak 
Associate Professor 

Moore, Laura Jane 
Assistant 

Myers, Jonathan Aaron 
Assistant 

Nagy, Kimberly K. 
Associate Professor 

Nash, Donald David 
Assistant Professor 

Noto, Peter Louis 
Instructor 

Olwin, John H. 
Emeritus 


Ostric, Srdjan Andrei 


Assistant 

Park, Emily Soyun 
Assistant 

Parks, Jeffrey C. 
Assistant 

Patel, Khushroo E. 
Assistant Professor 

Patel, Subhash 
Assistant Professor 

Paul, Harold A. 
Associate Professor 

Perry, Dana Kay 
Assistant 

Pilch, Yosef H. 
Instructor 

Podlasek, Wieslaw J. 
Instructor 

Raghunath, Teralander K. 
Assistant Professor 

Ray, Erik Sandhu 
Assistant 

Reddy, Satish Kumar 
Assistant 

Reisberg, David J. 
Complemental Faculty 

Reyes, Hernan M. 
Professor 

Richter, Harry M. 
Associate Professor 

Robinson, Bryce R. 
Assistant 

Romeiser, Adom, Jr. 
Visiting Asst. Professor 

Roseman, David L. 
Emeritus 

Rosen, Robert S. 
Assistant Professor 

Rosett, Phillip 
Assistant Professor 

Rothchild, John A. 
Assistant Professor 

Saclarides, Theodore 
Professor 

Sanborn, Earl Boyce 
Assistant Professor 

Sandrolini, James A. 
Assistant Professor 

Sankary, Howard 
Associate Professor 

Schilling, John Patrick 
Assistant 

Shapira, Ira 
Instructor 

Sheaff, Charles Milton 
Assistant Professor 

Shen, Jikun 
Instructor 


Snyder, Leonard 
Instructor 

Spitz, James S. 
Instructor 

Stec, Paul M. 
Assistant Professor 

Stewart, Robyn A. 
Instructor 

Swerdlow, Arnold B. 
Assistant Professor 

Tebbit, Christopher 
Assistant 

Termini, Salvatore J. 
Instructor 

Theodorakis, Spyros 
Assistant Professor 

Thompson, Nicole 
Assistant 

Timmons, Sherry Rene 
Assistant 

Tricoci, Michael Charles 
Assistant 

Velasco, Jose 
Professor 

Voytsekhovskiy, Roman V. 
Assistant 

Walter, Robert J. 
Visiting Assoc. Professor 

Wendel, Theresa Mane 
Assistant 

Witkowski, Leon J. 
Emeritus 

Witkowski, Robert 
Instructor 

Witt, Thomas R. 
Associate Professor 

Wool, Norman L. 
Assistant Professor 

Xu, Xiulong 
Assistant Professor 

Yin, Deng-Ping 
Assistant Professor 

Yociss, Matthew James 
Assistant 

Zak, Michael J. 
Instructor 

Zak, Steven M. 
Instructor 

Zaren, Howard A. 
Professor 
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Frankenbach, James T. 
Assistant Professor, Chair. 

Babbo, Thomas John 
Assistant Professor 

Behner, Kathleen G. 
Assistant Professor 

Benesh, Julie Ellen 
Assistant Professor 

Bireley, Kelly 
Lecturer 

Bliss, David F. 
Assistant Professor 

Bova, Jim 
Instructor 

Brooks, Michael 
Instructor 

Brown, Max Douglas 
Associate Professor 

Burgess-Bishop, Jacqueline 
Assistant Professor 

Campbell, Bruce C. 
Associate Professor 

Campbell, Susan 
Lecturer 

Canar, William Jeffery 
Instructor 

Carroll, Jean Gayton 
Assistant Professor 

Cecola, Anthony James 
Instructor 

Compere, Leslie C. 
Instructor 

Corbett, Josie 
Assistant Professor 


Cutilletta. Anthony F. 
Assistant Professor 

Cutting, Thomas C. 
Instructor 

Cutting, Thomas C. 
Instructor 

Davis, Andrew M. 
Assistant Professor 

DeVoss, Joseph S. 
Instructor 

Dowling, Rebecca A. 
Assistant Professor 

Elegant, Bruce M. 
Instructor 

Estas, Lisa Marie 
Instructor 

Falk, Barri 
Instructor 

Fischer, Edward Alan 
Instructor 

Fitz, Todd William 
Instructor 

Fitzgerald, Craan 
Lecturer 

Friend, Bea 
Lecturer 

Gardner, Trudy A. 
Assistant Professor 

Garman, Andrew 
Instructor 

Gasbarra, Gary Michael 
Instructor 

Gast, Kathleen 
Instructor 

Goldschmidt, Tammara Sue 
Complemental Faculty 

Good, Robert C. 
Assistant Professor 

Grady, Jane C. 
Instructor 

Grant, Lisa Marie 
Instructor 

Hahn, Jerome J. 
Complemental Faculty 

Hargreaves, Marcia 
Assistant Professor 

Heelan, Mary Ellen 
Assistant Professor 

Hill, Barbara B. 
Assistant Professor 

Hill, James P. 
Assistant Professor 

Hinrichs, Bradley 
Assistant Professor 

Holland, Michael Scott 
Instructor 

Hughes, Robert J. 
Assistant Professor 

Jacobson, Catherine Ann 
Instructor 

Jaeger, Fran 
Assistant Professor 

Jellinek, Leslie A. 
Assistant Professor 

Jensen, David Martin 
Assistant Professor 

Kane, Carol 
Assistant Professor 

Kearns, Michael J. 
Assistant Professor 

Keers, Suzanne 
Assistant Professor 

Lamont, Robin James 
Instructor 

Lapidos, Stan 
Instructor 

Lee, Gladys Ann 
Instructor 

Leeds, Christopher E. 
Assistant Professor 

Lerner, Wayne M. 
Associate Professor 

Li, Jin 
Lecturer 

Matuszewski, Karl 
Associate Professor 

McAllister, Rebecca A. 
Lecturer 


Rush University/Faculty 


Meade, Ryan D. 
Assistant Professor 

Miller, Avery S. 
Instructor 

Millirons, Dennis Carl 
Assistant Professor 

Nachman, Karen Leslie 
Instructor 

Najafi, Kevin Lewis 
Instructor 

Nauseda, Susan 
Instructor 

Newman, J Christopher 
Assistant Professor 

O'Neil, Patricia Steeves 
Assistant Professor 

Oder, Donald R. 
Professor 

Odwazny, Mary 
Instructor 

Odwazny, Richard S. 
Assistant Professor 

Oleske, Denise M. 
Associate Professor 

Olsen, Carol A. 
Instructor 

Patel, Mayur A. 
Instructor 

Piejak, Jeffrey John 
Instructor 

Ravi, Amy 
instructor 

Rechner, John A. 
Instructor 

Reiner, Yvette M. 
Instructor 

Rhodes, Lisa P. 
Instructor 

Rice, David J. 
Instructor 

Riehs, Steven 
Assistant Professor 

Schechter, Beth Ellen 
Assistant Professor 

Shah, Hetal 
Instructor 

Shindollar, Joyce 
Instructor 

Sietsema, Dale A. 
Instructor 

Sinioris, Marie E. 
Professor 

Skarulis, Patricia 
Assistant Professor 

Sochacki, Stacy L. 
Assistant Professor 

Stein, Sanford 
Assistant Professor 

Strain, Lawrence D. 
Instructor 

Swider, Susan 
Assistant Professor 

Tauber, Sandra M. 
Complemental Faculty 

Teh, Khek Su 
Instructor 

Terman, Mari D. 
Assistant Professor 

Terrado, Marilyn 
Instructor 

Terrell, Patricia R. 
Complemental Faculty 

Thompson, Lee D. 
Assistant Professor 

Tortorella, Frank 
Instructor 

Trufant, John E. 
Associate Professor 

Venzon, Michael A. 
Complemental Faculty 

Walsh, Susan Marie 
Instructor 

Webb, John R. 
Instructor 

Whitney, Carolyn 
Instructor 

Williams, Karen Lynne 
Instructor 
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Zeigler, Donald W. Valentino, Leonard A. * Attar, Bashar Bice, Michael K. 
Assistant Professor Assistant Professor Associate Professor Assistant Professor 
Zimmerman, Dianne Marie Welsh, Thomas J. Atten, Mary J. Bicknese, Donna 
Instructor Assistant Professor Assistant Professor Assistant Professor 
Zold-Kilbourn, Phyllis Zeller, Janice M. * Babu, Ambika R. Billhardt, Roger A. Jr. 
Assistant Professor Associate Professor Assistant Assistant Professor 
Backer, Barbara Blaauw, Bernard B. 
Immunology/Microbiology Internal Medicine Emeritus Assistant Professor 
> Baddi, Ajay Black, Henry R. 
Gewurz, Henry * Levin, Stuart Assistant Professor — 
Professor, Chair. Professor, Chair. Bae, Joo-eun Black, Leah Michelle 
Al-Harthi, Lena Abdelmeguid, Alaa E. chscinaes aregennd 
Assistant Professor Assistant Professor Bai, Charlotte Jean Black, Stephanie Lynn 
Askenazi, Noga Abrahamian, Frida P. Assistant Assistant ‘ 
Assistant Assistant Professor Bains, Loveleen Blake, Wayne St. Clair 
Bi, Sucai Abrams, Richard | Assistant Instructor 
Assistant Professor Assistant Professor Baker, Elizabeth Blatt, David E. 
Boyer, Kenneth M. Acob, Christine C. Assistant Professor Assistant Professor 
Associate Professor Assistant Professor Baker, Frank J. Bleasdale, Susan Casey 
Bremer, James W. * Addington, Whitney W. Instructor Assistant ? 
Assistant Professor Professor Bakken, C. David Bleasdale, Thomas Edwin, Jr. 
Chong, Anita S.F.* Adler, Solomon Assistant Professor Instructor 
Associate Professor Professor Bakris, George Louis Block, Joel A. 
Finnegan, Alison * Ahmed, Azazuddin Assistant Professor Professor 
Assistant Professor Instructor Baldinger Michael D. Bochorishvili, Vakhtang 
Frommel, Thomas O. Ahmed, Nazneed S. Assistant Professor Assistant 
Assistant Professor Assistant Professor Baldinger, Michael Botton, Edmund 
Galili, Uri Ahmed, Vasia A. Instructor Assistant Professor 
Professor Assistant Professor Baldwin, David, Jr. Bonomi, Philip D. 
Gewurz, Anita T.* Ahuja, Akash Assistant Professor Professor 
Associate Professor Assistant Baldwin, David, Sr. Boone, Sonja L. 
Goodman, Larry * Akhrass, Firas Emeritus Assistant Professor 
Professor Assistant Balk, Robert A. Bormes, Gregory William 
Grant, Evalyn Nancy Akhter, Nadim Professor Instructor 
Assistant Professor Instructor Banan, Ali Boyajian, Charles 
Gupta, Kailash C. * Al-Karmi, Lana K. Pssisat Protossor socal 
Professor Assistant Banan, Ali Boyd, Cynthia E. 
Harris. Jules E. * Alaswad, Khaldoon Assistant Professor Assistant Professor 
Professor Instructor Banerji, Manatosh Boyd, Keith M. 
Huang, Diana D.* Alausa, Morufu O. Assistant Professor Assistant 
Assistant Professor Instructor Barker, David E. Brahmbhatt, Manish D. 
Hunter, James R., Jr. Albaghdadi, Ali ee ee Instructor 
Instructor Assistant Barnes, Louis J. Branshaw, Philip Andrew 
Kessler, Harold A. * Alderman, Sarah M. Assistant Professor Instructor 
Professor Instructor Barron, John T. Breitung, Jasmin Ursula Areane 
Kwan, Sau-Ping* IAlieAmbaroon Associate Professor Assistant 
Professor Assistant Professor Bartlett, Robert Bressler, Joy 
Landay, Alan L. Almeda, Francis Andrew Q. Visit. Assoc. Professor Assistant Professor 
Professor Assistant Basha, Ahsan Muhammad Brill, John H. 
Landay, Alan L.* Alshahrouri, Manar Khaled Assistant ) Assistant Professor 
Associate Professor Assistant Basheeruddin, Khaja Brobbey, Wahab 
Assistant Professor Assistant 


Levin, Stuart 


Altree, Victoria Ann 


Beck, Joseph Charles 


Bromet, David Scott 


Associate Professor Instructor : d 
Lewis, Edmund J.” Amal, Hanna-Awad Assistant Assistant 

Professor Instructor Beckett, Laurel A. Brotine, Barbara J. 
Lint, Thomas F.* Analytis, Spyro D. Professor Assistant Professor 

Professor Instructor Bednarz, Michael P. Brown, Calvin R., Jr. 
Lurain, Nell S. * Anderson, Kenning M. Assistant Associate Professor 

Assistant Professor Assistant Professor Bell, Karen Sue Brown, Marie T. 
Millik, Filiz Anderson, Lynn Instructor Assistant Professor 

Assistant Assistant Bellg, Albert J. Brown, Mary Elizabeth 
Moy, James N. * Anderson, Mary C. Assistant Professor Instructor 

Associate Professor Assistant Professor Beranek, George B. Brown, Mary Elizabeth 
Peeples, Mark E. * Aneziokoro, Anezi Assistant Professor Assistant 

Professor Assistant Berger, Maury B. Brown, Michael D. 
Pinna, Kenneth R. Arai, Sally Assistant Professor Assistant Professor 

Assistant Assistant Professor Berger, Ronald Gary Brown, William C. 
Plate, Janet M. * Arami, Shiva Assistant Emeritus 

Professor Instructor Bergman, Michael Aaron Browning, Kenneth R. 
Roebuck, Kenneth A. * Arand, Walter A. Assistant Assistant Professor E 

Associate Professor Instructor Berikai, Padmalatha Buchanan, David R. 
Roitberg-Tambur, Anat Arbetter, Kenneth Ross Instructor Assistant Professor 

Assistant Professor Instructor Berkahn, Leanne C. Bucheleres, Gunther H. 
Saifuddin, Mohammed * Arenson, Naomi Elizabeth Assistant Professor Professor } 

Assistant Professor Assistant Berman, Mikhail Buddhiraju, Manokiran 
Segalene, Asya L. Arias, Ada |. Assistant Professor Instructor 

Instructor Assistant Professor Berman, Philip M. Buenvenida, Carissa Ann 
Sheets, Mirie Roanne Ariga, Deepak Assistant Professor Instructor : 

Assistant Assistant Bernstein, Jerry M. Bulmash, Jack Martin 
Siddiqi, Ayesha Arvan, Michael Eli Assistant Professor Assistant Professor 

Instructor Assistant Berroya, Asuncion C. Burke, Gerald 
Spear, Gregory T. * Ashok, Kanthawar Instructor Professor 

Professor Instructor Bhat, Rohini Suhas Butzel, David Warren 
Thomas, Larry L. * Assikis, Vasileios ieee Raagiecak 

Associate Professor Instructor Bhatt, Mehul Ramesh Buyer, David Robert 
Trenholme, Gordon M. * Atassi, Adeeb M. Assistant Instructor 

Professor Assistant Bi, Sucai Byas, Robia Erween 

Assistant Professor Assistant 
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Caban, Viviana T. 
Assistant 

Calvin, James E. 
Associate Professor 

Campbell, Mai Britt 
Assistant 


Campbell-Moore, Karen C. 


Instructor 

Caralis, Dennis G. 
Professor 

Carasso, Ben 
Emeritus 

Carneol, Mitchell G. 
Instructor 

Carten, Monica Lynn 
Assistant 

Case, John P. 
Assistant Professor 

Casey, Larry C. 
Associate Professor 

Catchatourian, Rosalind 
Assistant Professor 

Cavanaugh, Stephanie 
Assistant Professor 

Chan, Roger Say 
Assistant 

Channabasappa, Sheela 
Instructor 

Chase, Robert A. 
Instructor 

Chen, Jennie 
Assistant Professor 

Cheng, Leon Yee-Yuen 
Assistant 

Chhablani, Ramesh 
Assistant Professor 

Chitravathi, Yerrapareddy 
Assistant 

Chittineni, Sreedevi 
Assistant 

Cho, Tommy Minkoo 
Assistant 

Choi, Kenneth Lee 
Assistant 

Chua, Dave Yu 
Assistant 

Clark, Anthony 
Assistant Professor 

Clark, James G. 
Assistant Professor 

Clark, James Ralph 
Instructor 

Clarke, Peter M. 
Assistant Professor 

Cobleigh, Melody A. 
Associate Professor 

Cohen, Robert A.C. 
Assistant Professor 

Coleman, Cedric L. 
Assistant Professor 

Conlon, Kevin 
Assistant Professor 

Copeland, Leslie Augusta 
Assistant 

Cormier, ELisabeth 
Assistant Professor 

Cotler, Scott Jay 
Assistant Professor 


Counts, Lawrence Dwayne 


Assistant 

Craig, Laurin A. 
Assistant 

Creek, Robert D. 
Assistant Professor 

Creticos, Catherine M. 
Instructor 

Cruz, Kenneth Quitevis 
Assistant 

Cullen, Jeffrey Arthur 
Assistant Professor 

D'Souza, Godwin H. 
Instructor 

Danko, Henry 
Assistant Professor 

Das, Krishna 
Assistant Professor 

Davis, Andrew M. 
Associate Professor 


Dayan, Salomon 
Assistant Professor 

DeAngeles, Steven J. 
Instructor 

DeMarais, Patricia L. 
Assistant Professor 

DeMeo, Mark T. 
Associate Professor 

Deamant, Catherine D. 
Assistant Professor 

Delbusto, Paul R. 
Assistant Professor 

Demos, George 
Instructor 

Desai, Mitul S. 
Assistant 

Desai, Sachin N. 
Assistant 

Deshmukh, Satyajit H. 
Assistant 

Devetski, Robert 
Visiting Professor 

Di Nunno, Lucio 
Assistant Professor 

DiSilvestro, John 
Assistant 

Diaz, Gloria Isabel 
Assistant 

Dillon, Charles D. 
Assistant Professor 


Dimitropoulos, Vassilios A. 


Assistant 

Dimou, Catherine Anne 
Assistant Professor 

Djordjevic, Dragan 
Instructor 

Dohn, Richard H. 
Instructor 

Domm, Aaron 
Assistant 

Dong, Li Ming 
Assistant Professor 

Dowling, Harry F. 
Emeritus 

Drapkin, Sol 
Assistant 

Dugas, Jeffrey A. 
Assistant Professor 

Durairaj, Lakshmi 
Assistant Professor 

Duru, Obidiugwu K. 
Instructor 

Dworkin, Mark Steven 
Assistant Professor 

Earvolino, Jennifer S. 
Assistant Professor 

Economou, Peter G. 
Associate Professor 

Edelberg, David 
Assistant Professor 

Edgell, Randall Clive 
Assistant 


Egoavil, Cesar Augusto,Jr 


Assistant 


Ekpenyong, Andem Esong 


Assistant Professor 
El Khadra, Maan S. 
Assistant Professor 
Elliott, William J. 
Professor 
Eng, Cathy 
Instructor 
Engelland, Emily Lynn 
Assistant 
Enschede, Sari H. 
Assistant Professor 
Escalona, Yolanda Reyes 
Assistant Professor 
Evans, Denis A. 
Professor 
Everakes, Sarah L. 
Assistant Professor 
Everett, Michele M. 
Assistant 


Exum, Stephanie Roxanne 


Assistant 
Eybel, Carl E. 
Assistant Professor 


Fagan, Elizabeth Ann 
Professor 

Farbstein, Samuel A. 
Instructor 

Faselis, Charles 
Instructor 

Fegan, Claudia M. 
Assistant Professor 

Feinstein, Daniel J. 
Assistant 

Feinstein, Steven B. 
Professor 

Feldman, Bernard J. 
Assistant Professor 

Felix, Robert E. 
Emeritus 

Fenner, Patrick C. 
Assistant Professor 

Finnegan, Alison 
Professor 

Finnegan, Alison 
Associate Professor 

Fisher, Kathy A. 
Instructor 

Fogelfeld, Leon 
Associate Professor 

Forbes, JanetY 
Instructor 

Ford, Kelly D. 
Assistant Professor 

Foster, Dale 
Instructor 

Foster, Wendy L. 
Instructor 

Fox, Jacob H. 
Professor 

Fox, Steven J. 
Instructor 

Frank, Benjamin Samuel 
Assistant 

Frankfurt, Olga 
Assistant 

Franklin, James L. 
Associate Professor 

Frellsen, Sandra Lynn 
Instructor 

Frischer, Henri 
Professor 

Gallo, Steven R. 
Instructor 

Ganger, Daniel R. 
Associate Professor 

Garg, Sandhya 
Assistant Professor 

Garti, Jason T. 
Instructor 

Garuda, Sanjay 
Assistant 

Geohas, Chris Thomas 
Assistant 

Gewurz, Henry 
Professor 

Gezer, Sefer 
Associate Professor 

Gilman, Alan D. 
Assistant Professor 

Glant, Tibor T. 
Professor 

Glick, Gerald 
Professor 

Glick, Susan B. 
Assistant Professor 

Glickman, Michael E. 
Assistant Professor 

Glickman, Paul B. 
Associate Professor 

Goldberg, David N. 
Assistant Professor 

Golden, Harvey E. 
Professor 

Goldstein, Julie D. 
Assistant Professor 

Goldstein, Julie D. 
Instructor 

Golshan, Mehra Mike 
Instructor 

Gonzalez, Ines Maria 
Assistant 


Rush University/Faculty 


Goodman, Larry 
Professor 

Gorbien, Martin 
Assistant Professor 

Govindan, Ramaswamy 
Instructor 

Grady, Kathleen L. 
Associate Professor 

Greenberg, Benjamin M. 
Assistant 

Greenberger, Mark A. 
Instructor 

Gregory, Stephanie A. 
Professor 

Grinblatt, Jeffrey A. 
Assistant Professor 

Gupta, Akshay 
Assistant 

Gupta, Angela Kumari 
Assistant 

Gupta, Ashish 
Assistant 

Gupta-Burt, Shalina 
Assistant Professor 

Gurka, David P. 
Assistant Professor 

Hagle, Todd S. 
Assistant 

Hahn, Jerome J. 
Associate Professor 

Hall, James L. 
Instructor 

Hamb, Aaron 
Assistant Professor 

Han, Catherine S. 
Instructor 

Han, Tina Sookyoung 
Assistant 

Hanashiro, Paul 
Associate Professor 

Hansen, Sarah Marie 
Assistant 

Harrell, Laura Evelyn 
Instructor 

Harris, Alan A. 
Professor 

Harris, Charlotte A. 
Assistant Professor 

Harris, Jules E. 
Professor 

Harrison, Glenn 
Instructor 

Harting, Brian Paul 
Assistant 

Hashmi, Naira D. 
Assistant 

Hasler, Scott Garner III 
Assistant Professor 

Hassaballa, Hesham 
Assistant 

Havey, Robert J. 
Instructor 

Hawkins, Keenan Allen 
Assistant 

Hayden, Mary K. 
Associate Professor 

Haynie, Justin Fletcher 
Assistant 

Hedberg, C. Anderson 
Associate Professor 

Heller, Paul 
Visiting Professor 

Hendel, Robert C. 
Associate Professor 

Henikoff, Leo M. 
Professor 

Hennessey, Joseph John 
Assistant Professor 

Herdegen, James 
Assistant Professor 

Hernandez, Beatrice M. 
Instructor 

Hemandez, Fernando 
Assistant Professor 

Heroux, Alain L. 
Assistant Professor 

Herrera, Patricia 
Assistant Professor 
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Hertko, Leonard 
Associate Professor 

Hines, David W. 
Assistant Professor 

Hinson, Hans Leighton 
Assistant 

Hoeltgen, Thomas M. 
Assistant Professor 

Hollant, Gladys rt 
Assistant Professor 

Hollenberg, Steven M. 
Associate Professor 

Holmes, Margaret Etta 
Instructor 

Hong, Raymond Sungwan 
Assistant 

Hota, Bala Narayanasarma 
Assistant 

Hou, Susan H. 
Associate Professor 

Hoyer, Danuta K. 
Assistant Professor 

Huang, Diana D. 
Assistant Professor 

Huang, Zhi H. 
Instructor 

Huber, Janice F. 
Assistant Professor 

Huck, Bruce H. 
Assistant Professor 

Huh, Richard L. 
Assistant Professor 

Hurwitz, Debra E. 
Assistant Professor 

Husain, Shahid 
Instructor 

Hwang, David Seung-Hyun 
Instructor 

Hwang, Dennis 
Assistant 

Illindala, Ramachandra R. 
Instructor 

Imran, Muhammed 
!nstructor 

Irlanda, Iria Elisa 
Instructor 

lrons, Sharon 
Assistant Professor 

Isa, Muhammad Hamid 
Assistant 

Issa, Sakeba Naim 
Assistant 

lyer, Rajalakshmi 
Instructor 

Jacobs, Elizabeth Ann 
Assistant Professor 

Jajeh, Ahmad 
Instructor 

James, Norman M. 
Instructor 

Jamieson, Rodney A. 
Emeritus 

Janus, Todd Jeffrey 
Assistant Professor 

Jasti, Babu R. 
Instructor 

Jayanthi, Neeru A. 
Assistant 

Jensen, Donald M. 
Professor 

Joffe, Aaron 
Assistant 

Joglekar, Rajiv 
Assistant 

John, Viju T. 
Instructor 

Jones, Philip N. 
Emeritus 

Juan, Pedro Emesto 
Instructor 

Jujjavarapu, Vijaya L. 
Instructor 

Kadar, Aran Yehiel 
Instructor 

Kale, Scott A. 
Instructor 

Kallick, Charles 

Assistant Professor 
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Kanaloupitis, Dimitra K. 
Assistant 

Kanji, Kiran J. 
Assistant 

Kannan, Chakravarthy 
Professor 

Kannin, Michele 
Instructor 

Kao, Walter G. 
Associate Professor 

Kaplan, Edward H. 
Assistant Professor 

Kaplan, Mitchell Scott 
Assistant 

Karam, Rachid B. 
Instructor 

Katsamakis, Constantine D. 
Assistant 

Katz, Ariel Reuven 
Assistant 

Katz, Robert S. 
Associate Professor 

Kaufman, Burt 
Instructor 

Kaur, Suman 
Assistant Professor 

Kavanaugh-Black, Andrew J. 
Assistant 

Kavinsky, Clifford Jay 
Assistant Professor 

Kaza, Chandrarekha 
Instructor 

Kehoe, Laura G. 
Instructor 

Kehoe, Richard F. 
Associate Professor 

Kehoe, William R. 
Assistant Professor 

Kellar, Dennis Franklin 
Assistant 

Kelly, Frank B., Jr. 
Emeritus 

Kelly, Frank C. 
Visiting Professor 

Kendall, Brian William 
Assistant 

Kendrick, Sabrina 
Assistant Professor 

Kerwin, Todd Christopher 
Assistant 

Keshavarzian, Ali 
Professor 

Kessler, Harold A. 
Professor 

Kesten, Steven 
Associate Professor 

Khan, Mohammad A. 
Assistant Professor 

Khan, Saeed 
Assistant Professor 

Khoshaba, Naherin 
Assistant 

Khoury, Nadim Y. 
Instructor 

Kim, Eileen H. 
Assistant 

Kim, George Cheayoung 
Instructor 

Kim, Jisu Antonio 
Assistant Professor 

Kinney, Janet 
Emeritus 

Kirby, Joanne C. 
Instructor 

Kirkland, Wallace W. 
Distinguished Professor 

Kishore, Suchita 
Assistant Professor 

Klein, James A. 
Assistant Professor 

Klein, Joel S. 
Assistant Professor 

Klein, Lloyd W. 
Professor 

Klenske, Jennifer L. 
Instructor 

Klingemann, Hans-Georg 
Professor 


Koduri, Prasad Rao R. 
Assistant Professor 

Kohli, Manninder S. 
Assistant Professor 

Kokocinski, Albene 
Assistant Professor 

Koo, Jah-Won 
Assistant Professor 

Koop-DeSimone, Catherine J. 
Instructor 

Korbet, Stephen M. 
Professor 

Korenblit, Allen D. 
Assistant Professor 

Kotin, Anthony M. 
Assistant Professor 

Krause, Philip B. 
Assistant Professor 

Krishnagopalan, Sreenandh 
Assistant 

Kuchipudi, Sandesh 
Assistant 

Kudaravalli, Padma 
Instructor 

Kumar, Anand 
Assistant Professor 

Kumar, Sampath P. 
Instructor 

Kuyzin, Lanis L. 
Instructor 

Kwiecinsky, Michael 
Instructor 

Lagman, Ruth L. 
Instructor 

Lal, Sunil Kumar 
Assistant 

Lamden, Stacey Ellen 
Assistant 

Landay, Alan L. 
Associate Professor 

Langdon, Frances J. 
Instructor 

Lara, Rolando A. 
Assistant Professor 

Larson, Melissa Leigh 
Assistant 

Lauderdale, Vance, III 
Assistant Professor 

Layfer, Lawrence Frank 
Professor 

Lazar, Daniel Scott 
Assistant Professor 

LeVine, Steven 
Assistant Professor 

Leavitt, Jacqueline Deborah 
Assistant Professor 

Lee, Jae Yong 
Assistant 

Lee, Jane Chungsun 
Instructor 

Lee, John Kenneth N. 
Assistant Professor 

Lee, Michael Y. 
Instructor 

Leiken, Jerrold 
Professor 

Leslie, William T. 
Assistant Professor 

Leven, Robert M. 
Assistant Professor 

Levin, Joel M. 
Visit. Asst. Professor 

Levitt, Joseph E. 
Instructor 

Levy, Brian Shawn 
Assistant 

Levy, Mark H. 
Assistant Professor 

Levy, Richard A. 
Assistant Professor 

Levy, Ronald M. 
Assistant 

Lewis, Edmund J. 
Professor 

Liao, Thomas E. 
Assistant Professor 

Lieberman, Steven M. 
Assistant Professor 


Liebson, Philip R. 
Professor 

Lin, Chenyi 
Instructor 

Lin, Michael Fuyen 
Assistant 

Lincoln, Sarah T. 
Assistant Professor 

Lisberg, Edward E. 
Assistant Professor 

Lisowski, Jeffrey M. 
Instructor 

Lisowski, Jeffrey M. 
Assistant Professor 

Lissoos, Trevor W. 
Assistant Professor 

Liu, Bei Fang 
Assistant 

Liu, Ming 
Instructor 

Lo, Evelyn Wing 
Assistant 

LoDuca, Procopio Matthew 
Assistant 

Loeser, Richard 
Associate Professor 

Longo, Robert John 
Instructor 

Losurdo, John 
Associate Professor 

Louie, Cynthia W. 
Instructor 

Lu, Fei 
Assistant 

Lucas, Brian Peter 
Instructor 

Luo, Frederic F. 
Instructor 

Lurain, Nell S. 
Assistant Professor 

Lynch, Teresa Jo 
Assistant 

Lyster, Michael T. 
Assistant Professor 

Macioch, James E. 
Assistant Professor 

Madriaga, Miguel 
Assistant 

Mael, David M. 
Instructor 

Makalinao, Ferdinand 
Assistant 

Maki, Guitta 
Assistant Professor 

Maks, Jonathan Hale 
Assistant 

Malec, Monica C. 
Assistant Professor 

Man, Bernice 
Assistant Professor 

Manadan, Augustine Mathew 
Assistant 

Manela, David Yitzchok 
Assistant 

Mansour, Richard Medhat 
Assistant 

Margeta, Bosko 
Instructor 

Maripuri, Dhana L. 
Instructor 

Markey, William S. 
Assistant Professor 

Martin, John E. 
Associate Professor 

Martinez, Enrique 
Assistant Professor 

Martinoff, Richard 
Assistant 

Marwah, Birinder S. 
Assistant Professor 

Mason, Thomas Andre 
Assistant 

Maurice, Joanna Marie 
Assistant 

Mazzone, Theodore 
Professor 

McAuley, James Bernard 
Associate Professor 
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McClure, Stacy Lundgren 
Assistant 

McConnie, Randolph M. 
Assistant Professor 

McLaughlin, Margaret 
Assistant Professor 

McLaughlin, Valerie V. 
Assistant Professor 

McLeod, Bruce C. 
Professor 

McMahon, Maureen Anne 
Assistant 

McNeal, Karleen M. 
Assistant 

Meekins, Dionne M. 
Assistant 

Mehra, Anju 
Instructor 

Mehrotra, Surabhi 
Assistant 

Mendes de Leon, Carlos 
Associate Professor 

Meredith, Paul A. 
Emeritus 

Merkel, Frederick K. 
Associate Professor 

Merwick, Patricia A. 
Assistant Professor 

Messer, Joseph V 

__ Professor 

Michalska, Margaret 

Assistant Professor 

Mirtipati, Arvind 
Assistant 

Misra, Subhasree 
Assistant 

Mizock, Barry 
Associate Professor 

Mobasseri, Sara 
Assistant 

Moghimi, Robert Babak 
Assistant 

Monrad, Seetha U. 
Instructor 

Montpetit, Michelle Chamaine 
Assistant 

Moon, Byong H. 
Assistant Professor 

Moparty, Bhavani 
Instructor 

Moswin, Arthur H. 
Assistant Professor 

Mourikes, Nike 
Assistant Professor 

Moy, James N. 
Assistant Professor 

Muehrcke, Allan O. 
Assistant Professor 

Muehrcke, Robert C. 
Emeritus 

Mundle, Suneel D. 
Assistant Professor 

Murlas, Christopher 
Associate Professor 

Mutlu, Ece A. 
Assistant Professor 

Muzaffar, Shirin 
Assistant Professor 

Myint, Han 
Assistant Professor 

Nada, Adel M. 
Instructor 

Nadimpalli, Ravi Varma 
Assistant 

Nahas, Stephanie Jane 
Assistant 

Narh, Raymond Tetty 
Assistant 

Neeley, Scott 
Assistant Professor 

Nekomoto, Jeffrey Sadato 
Assistant 

Nelson, Jeffrey A. 
Assistant Professor 

Nemivant, Ravi Rayjose 
Instructor 

Nerad, Judith 
Assistant Professor 


Neri, Gilberto S., Jr. 
Assistant Professor 

Newman, Edward A. 
Professor 

Nguyen, Khanh Tung 
Instructor 

Nguyen, Susie Le 
Assistant 

Nikolinakos, Petros 
Instructor 

Nolan, A Clark 
Assistant Professor 

Noonan, Daniel J. 
Assistant Professor 


Norlock, Frances Eugenia 


Assistant Professor 

Northrop, Gretajo 
Emeritus 

Novakovic, Robin 
Assistant 

Novotny, Nancy R. 
Instructor 

Nutter, Melvin Leonard 
Assistant 

O'Brien, John M. 
Assistant Professor 

Odgers, Amy E. 
Assistant Professor 


Ogbunamiri, Ngozi Nwanneka 


Assistant 

Olson, Jack C. 
Assistant Professor 

Onate, John Claro 
Assistant 

Oosterbaan, Rachel D. 
Assistant Professor 

Orelind, Lisa 
Instructor 

Orlowski, Janis M. 
Associate Professor 

Orris, Peter 
Professor 

Otto, Margaret E. 
Assistant Professor 

Pagan-Carlo, Luis 
Assistant Professor 

Pahwa, Rajit 
Assistant 

Palli, Vino K. 
Instructor 

Palmer, Henry R. 
Assistant Professor 

Palmer, Scott B. 
Assistant Professor 

Pamboukian, Salpy V. 
Assistant Professor 

Papernik, Morris 
Assistant Professor 

Papesch, James Michael 
Assistant 

Park, Jesse K. 
Assistant Professor 

Parrillo, Joseph E. 
Professor 

Parsons, Robert 
Visit. Assoc. Professor 

Passovoy, Robert D. 
Associate Professor 

Patacsil, Maria Lydia 
Assistant 

Patel, Ashok R. 
Assistant Professor 

Patel, Nainesh M. 
Instructor 

Patel, Pallavi M. 
Assistant Professor 

Patel, Paresha A. 
Assistant 

Patel, Samir Natwar 
Assistant 

Paul, William S. 
Assistant Professor 


Pavlovic-Surjancey, Biljana 


Assistant 
Pavlovich, Branko B. 
Assistant Professor 
Payne, John A. 
Associate Professor 


Perez-Fernandez, Javier 
Assistant 

Perry, Anthony 
Assistant Professor 

Petrak, Richard A. 
Assistant 

Petrak, Russell M. 
Assistant Professor 

Petty, Thomas L. 
Professor 

Phelan, William H. 
Associate Professor 

Phillips, Martin T. 
Assistant 

Piazza, Susan J. 
Assistant Professor 

Piel, Ira J. 
Assistant Professor 

Pilloff, Allan J. 
Assistant Professor 

Pilot-Pittman, Lynn A. 
Assistant 

Pinski, Sergio L. 
Associate Professor 

Pizzuti, David J. 


Visiting Asst. Professor 


Pla, Ramon Jr. 
Instructor 

Plate, Janet Margaretdie 
Professor 

Plotinsky, Rachel Nora 
Assistant 

Plotnick, Bennett H. 
Assistant Professor 

Podila, Prasad V. 
Instructor 

Pohlman, Daniel James 
Assistant Professor 

Polianska, Marina 
Assistant Professor 

Polman, Boris 
Instructor 

Poo, Olga M. 
Instructor 

Pothamsetty, Srikiran 
Assistant Professor 

Poulos, Harry P. 
Instructor 

Pouw, Ruby M. 
Assistant Professor 

Prabhakar, Suresha 
Assistant Professor 

Preisler, Harvey D. 
Professor 


Prendiville, Simon St. John 


Assistant 

Pressman, Peter 
Assistant 

Pripstein, Jeremy B. 
Instructor 

Proia, Laurie Ann 
Assistant Professor 

Pulai, Judit |. 
Assistant 

Pulvirenti, Joseph J. 
Assistant Professor 

Pundaleeka, Sarode K. 
Assistant Professor 

Quinn, Thomas J. 
Assistant Professor 

Raba, John M. 
Assistant Professor 

Rado, Jeffrey Thomas 
Assistant 

Radowitz, Steven Earl 
Assistant 

Rae, Carolyn F. 
Instructor 

Rahim, Amina 
Instructor 

Rahim, Tariq 
Assistant Professor 

Rahman, Meher Khalid 
Assistant 

Rahn, Ada 
Instructor 

Rajendran, Rosula R. 
Assistant Professor 


Rush University/Faculty 


Rallos, Ophelia A. 
Instructor 

Ramasubban, Suresh 
Assistant 

Ramos, Teresa 
Assistant Professor 

Ramsey, Michael M. 
Associate Professor 

Ranganathan, Prabha 
Instructor 

Rao, Vijaykumar M. 
Assistant Professor 

Raptis, Anastasios 
Assistant Professor 

Raval, Alpa Bhanu 
Assistant 

Raza, Azra 
Professor 

Reddy, Naveen C. 
Assistant 

Reddy, Poluru L. 
Assistant Professor 

Reich, Alan M. 
Instructor 

Reid, Robert H. 
Assistant Professor 

Reilly, Brendan M. 
Professor 

Ricanati, Steven A. 
Professor 

Rich, Elizabeth Shima 
Assistant Professor 

Rich, Stuart 
Professor 

Riddle, Janet Marie 
Assistant Professor 

Ries, Michael 
Assistant Professor 

Riff, Donald P. 
Assistant Professor 

Rifkin, Shelby 
Assistant Professor 

Ringel, Paul B. 
Instructor 

Ritter, Mary C. 
Instructor 

Roberg, Norman B. 
Emeritus 

Robin, Michael L. 
Assistant 

Rodby, Roger 
Associate Professor 

Rodriguez, E. Rene 
Assistant Professor 

Rodriguez, Tulio E. 
Assistant Professor 

Rodriquez, Ramona 
Assistant Professor 

Roebuck, Kenneth A. 
Assistant Professor 

Rohr, Louis G. 
Instructor 

Roitberg-Tambur, Anat 
Assistant Professor 

Rorig, James C. 
Assistant Professor 

Rosen, David lan 
Assistant 

Rosen, Robert L. 
Associate Professor 

Rosenberg, Marvin S. 
Emeritus 

Rosenberg, Michael |. 
Instructor 

Rosenberg, Neil 
Instructor 

Rosenblate, Howard 
Associate Professor 

Rosenblum, Leigh E. 
Assistant Professor 

Rosenbush, Stuart 
Assistant Professor 

Rosi, David R. 
Assistant Professor 

Rotenberg, Morrey L. 
Assistant Professor 

Rowan, Daniel Anthony 
Assistant Professor 
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Rowell, Diana L. 
Instructor 

Rubin, David B. 
Associate Professor 

Rubin, Jodi Leah 
Assistant 

Rubin, Rachel 
Assistant Professor 


Rubinstein, Adam Marc ~ 


Instructor 

Rucker-Whitaker Cheryl S. 
Assistant Professor 

Ruderman, Eric M. 
Assistant Professor 

Ruffolo, lvana Franca 
Instructor 

Ruggie, Neal T. 
Assistant Professor 

Rush, Patricia 
Assistant Professor 

Russell, Lisa M. 
Instructor 

Russell, Patricia L. 
Assistant Professor 

Ryan, Will G. 
Professor 

Rydel, James Joseph 
Assistant Professor 

Sabesin, Seymour 
Professor 

Sable, Karen S. 
Assistant Professor 

Sagrado, Theresa Maria 
Assistant 

Sai, Theophilus Torgbor 
Assistant 

Sakesena, Franklin B. 
Assistant Professor 

Sakkijha, Hussam M. 
Assistant 

Saleem, Moeen A. 
Assistant 

Salgia, Rakash 
Assistant 

Saltzberg, Samuel N. 
Assistant Professor 

Samuel, Jacob 
Assistant Professor 

Samuel, Joyce 
Assistant Professor 

Sandler, Steven A. 
Assistant Professor 

Santucci, Barbara 
Assistant Professor 

Santucci, Peter A. 
Assistant Professor 

Saqueton, Robert J. 
Assistant Professor 

Sarraj, Bara 
Instructor 

Sasse, Mark F. 
Assistant 

Sassetti, Richard J. 
Professor 

Satran, Aaron 
Assistant 

Sattar, Payman 
Instructor 

Sayers, Christopher D. 
Assistant 

Schaeffer, Christine Jean 
Instructor 

Schaer, Gary L. 
Associate Professor 

Schaffner, John A. 
Associate Professor 

Scheiner, David L. 
Assistant Professor 

Schlieben, David James 
Assistant 

Schraufnagel, Mary N. 
Assistant Professor 

Schupp, Elizabeth 
Assistant Professor 

Schutz, Malte R. 
Assistant Professor 

Schwartz, Theodore B. 
Emeritus 
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Scott, Michelle G. 
Instructor 

Segreti, John 
Professor 

Segreti, John 
Associate Professor 

Seidler, Andreas 
Assistant Professor 

Semel, Jeffrey D. 
Assistant Professor 

Sequeira, Winston, 
Associate Professor 

Sgarbossa, Elena B. 
Assistant Professor 

Sha, Beverly E. 
Associate Professor 

Shah, Ami Anand 
Assistant 

Shah, Dipti 
Instructor 

Shah, Raj Chandravada 
Assistant 

Shah, Rohit R. 
Assistant Professor 

Shah, Syed H. 
Assistant Professor 

Shaikh, Shima 
Instructor 

Shallat, Charles H. 
Assistant Professor 

Shalowitz, Mervin 
Professor 

Shammo, Jamile M. 
Assistant Professor 

Shannon, John Jay 
Assistant Professor 

Shapiro, Michael Alan 
Assistant Professor 

Shariff, Ruhi 
Assistant Professor 

Sharma, Jyoti 
Assistant 

Sharma, Jyoti 
Assistant 

Sharma, Kailash 
Instructor 

Sharma, Sushil K. 
Assistant Professor 

Sherer, Renslow D. 
Associate Professor 

Shetty, Ira 
Assistant 

Shetty, Vilasini T. 
Assistant Professor 

Sheynin, Boris Markovich 
Assistant 

Shicker, Louis 
Assistant Professor 

Shim, Kyungran 
Assistant Professor 

Shirazi, Wasif Hussain 
Assistant 

Shott, Susan 
Associate Professor 

Showel, John L. 
Associate Professor 

Sicard, Carl 
Assistant 

Sievertsen, Grant D. 
Assistant Professor 

Siglin, Martin G. 
Assistant Professor 

Sikand, Beno 
Instructor 

Sikka, Dipali 
Assistant 

Silins, V. Raymond 
Assistant Professor 

Silva, Irene 
Assistant Professor 

Silver, Michael 
Associate Professor 

Silverman, Paul 
Instructor 

Simon, David 
Assistant Professor 

Simpson, David R. 
Assistant Professor 


Simpson, David R. 
Instructor 

Simpson, Kenneth H. 
Assistant Professor 

Singh, Kamaljit S. 
Assistant 

Sinsakul, Marvin V. 
Assistant Professor 

Sirois, Evans Robert 
Assistant 

Skul, Vesna 
Assistant Professor 

Slivnick, David J. 
Assistant Professor 

Smiricky, Laura Ann 
Instructor 

Smith, Claire S. 
Professor 

Smith, Elmer 
Assistant Professor 

Smith, Jennifer C. 
Assistant Professor 

Smith, Jeremy P. 
Instructor 

Smith, Kimberly Y. 
Assistant Professor 

Smith, Matthew B. 
Assistant Professor 

Smith, Patrika 
Instructor 

Soble, Jeffrey S. 
Assistant Professor 

Sokalski, Steven J. 


Visiting Assistant Professor 


Sommerfeld, Michael Jon 
Assistant 

Sood, Rajiv Kumar 
Assistant 

Soofi, Najm 
Assistant 

Spear, Gregory T. 
Professor 

Spelson, Philip John 
Assistant 

Spiess, Susannah Elfriede 
Assistant Professor 

Spinello, Irene M. 
Assistant 

Sreedhar, Radhika 
Instructor 

Stake, Jonathan J. 
Instructor 

Stanley, Robert E. 
Instructor 

Starr, Alexander 
Instructor 

Stavinga, Ronald F. 
Assistant Professor 

Stecy, Peter J. 
Assistant Professor 

Stella, Ronald E. 
Assistant Professor 

Stemer, Alexander A. 
Assistant Professor 

Stevens, Damien R. 
Assistant Professor 

Stewart, Janiece Nicole 
Assistant 

Stockman, Michael Ray 
Assistant 

Stoller, Walter A. 
Assistant Professor 

Straus, Michelle N. 
Assistant Professor 

Strelczyk, Matthew J. 
Instructor 

Sturman, Maureen T. 
Assistant Professor 

Subbaiah, Papasani V 
Professor 

Sugathan, Prasanna 
Assistant Professor 

Sugimoto, Danny H. 
Assistant Professor 

Sumant, Rangi 
Instructor 

Sundaresan, Gayathri 
Assistant Professor 


Susmano, Armando 
Emeritus 

Swanson, Garth Robert 
Assistant 

Syed, Alli. 
Instructor 

Symeonides, Simon Theo 
Assistant Professor 

Szidon, J. Peter 
Professor 

Szyperski, Paul V. 
Instructor 

Tang, Jue Lin 
Instructor 

Tang, Ming-yeng S. 
Instructor 

Tangora, Jennifer Jean 
Assistant 

Tao, Laurent S. 
Assistant Professor 

Tarun, Donald 
Emeritus 

Taylor, Samuel G., IV 
Professor 

Tenorio, Allan Raymond 
Assistant Professor 

Teperov, Elizabeth 
Assistant Professor 

Thayu, Sivakami 
Assistant 

Thepjatri, Nate 
Assistant 

Thomas, Sajan 
Instructor 

Thomas-Gosain, Neena F. 
Assistant 

Thomson, Cameron 
Assistant Professor 

Thonar, Eugene J-M. A. 
Professor 

Threja, Rekha Rani 
Assistant 

Timmons, John A. 
Assistant Professor 

Tin, Barbara 
Instructor 

Todd, Michael Robert 
Assistant 

Toerne, Theodore 
Instructor 

Tonkovic, Russ J. 
Instructor 

Towne, Laurie L. 
Instructor 

Trainor, William 
Assistant Professor 

Trenholme, Gordon M. 
Professor 

Trinidad, Charlton H. 
Instructor 

Trohman, Richard G. 
Associate Professor 

Trusewych, Timothy B. 
Instructor 

Trzeciak, Stephen 
Assistant 

Tsarwhas, Dean 
Assistant Professor 

Tubin, Igor 
Assistant 

Tucker, W Randolph 
Associate Professor 

Twiss, Alston C. 
Emeritus 

Uchida, Toshiko L. 
Instructor 

Uebelhart, Daniel 
Instructor 

Umhoefer, Kimberly Sue 
Assistant 

Uretz, Eugene F. 
Emeritus 

Urtasun, Eva Sotil 
Assistant 

Usha, Lydia 
Assistant Professor 

Uzer, Michael F. 
Assistant Professor 


Vachon, Gregory C. 
Assistant Professor 

Valentino, Leonard A. 
Assistant Professor 

Van Berkum, Monique M. 
Instructor 

Vasa, Falguni R. 
Instructor 

Venugopal,Parameswaran 
Assistant Professor 

Verma, Punam 
Assistant Professor 

Vexelman, Mark 
Instructor 

Vidinli, Mustafa 
Instructor 

Villarosa, Rafael H. 
Instructor 

Virant, Jennifer Tangora 
Assistant 

Vishny, Keren W. 
Assistant Professor 

Voci, Paolo 
Visiting Professor 

Vohra, R. Mala 
Assistant Professor 

Volgman, Annabelle Santos 
Associate Professor 

Wagbh, Arati Arun 

_ Assistant 
Walker, Ramona 
Assistant 

Walker, Valerie C. 
Assistant Professor 

Wang, Benjamin J. 
Assistant Professor 

Wang, Stephanie Crane 
Instructor 

Ward, Christine B. 
Assistant Professor 

Wasserman, Marc Yigal 
Assistant 

Watkins, Kevin D. 
Instructor 

Watson, Cynthia 
Assistant Professor 

Watson, Nidhi K. 
Assistant 

Weber, Steven 
Assistant Professor 

Wechter, David T. 
Assistant Professor 

Weinberg, Jeffrey L. 
Assistant Professor 

Weinstein, Robert A. 
Professor 

Wendt, Julie Ann 
Assistant 

Werner, William N. 
Assistant Professor 

Westerman, Maxwell P. 
Professor 

Whitaker, Eric 
Assistant Professor 

Wiley, John (Jay) A. 
Assistant Professor 

Williams, James M. 
Assistant Professor 

Williamson, Wayne C. 
Assistant Professor 

Winter, Paul L. 
Associate Professor 

Wiznitzer, Israel 
Assistant Professor 

Wolf, Robert John 
Assistant Professor 

Wolfe, Charles K. 
Emeritus 

Wolter, Janet 
Professor 

Wong, Alton C.T. 
Assistant Professor 

Wong, Paul W. 
Professor 

Wortel, Cornelis H. 
Visiting Associate Professor 

Wu, Nancy Yh 
Assistant 


Yadava, Ved Prakash 
Assistant Professor 

Yang, Jie 
Instructor 

Yelamanchili, Aarati 
Assistant 

Yellen, Suzanne B. 
Assistant Professor 

Yoon, Tae Hyun 
Assistant 

Younker, Michael R. 
Assistant 

Yu, David Jin 
Assistant 

Zaacks, Stephen M. 
Assistant Professor 

Zadeikis, Neringa S. 
Instructor 

Zallik, Ned | 
Assistant Professor 

Zanotti-Cavazzoni, Sergio L. 
Assistant 

Zavala, Gilberto 
Instructor 

Zentic, Sheri Lynn 
Instructor 

Zgliniec, Steven 
Assistant 

Zhao, Yuwei 
Instructor 

Zheutlin, Terry A. 
Assistant Professor 

Zoldan, Jack 
Instructor 

Zupancic, Michael John 
Assistant 

Zwolinski, Russell K. 
Instructor 


Maternal Child Nursing 


Maikler, Virginia 
Associate Professor, Chair. 

Alexander, Maryann 
Instructor 

Bezdek, Kathleen Jane 
Instructor 

Braselton, Debra J. 
Complemental Faculty 

Brown, Dawn 
Instructor 

Brundage, Joan 
Complemental Faculty 

Carlson, Angela Marie 
Instructor 

Celano, Robin 
Complemental Faculty 

Creaden, Julie Ann 
Complemental Faculty 

Cushing, Margaret 
Complemental Faculty 

Dibble, Jeanette C. 
Complemental Faculty 

Echiverri, Susan C. 
Complemental Faculty 

Evankoe, Sally A. 
Instructor 

Evans, Jacqueline 
Complemental Faculty 

Faux, Sandra Anne 
Associate Professor 

Friedrichs, Judy 
Instructor 

Gallagher, Diane M. 
Instructor 

Gallo, Agatha M. 
Complemental Faculty 

Garvey, Peggy 
Complemental Faculty 

Kennelly, Christine 
Assistant Professor 

Labotka, Richard J. 
Complemental Faculty 

Lessick, Mira 
Associate Professor 

Levenberg, Patricia 
Complemental Faculty 


Martin, Sarah A. 
Instructor 
Pacholski-Tomaka, Catherine 
Complemental Faculty 
Patterson, Marcia K. 
Instructor 
Pepping, Margaret E. 
Complemental Faculty 
Polinski, Carol 
Complemental Faculty 
Rathnau, Claire 
Complemental Faculty 
Reimann, Dawn E. 
Instructor 
Salitore, Judith 
Assistant Professor 
Slack, Jeanne 
Associate Professor 
Sperhac, Arlene M. 
Associate Professor 
Trufant, Judy 
Assistant Professor 
White-Traut, Rosemary 
Complemental Faculty 
Willis, Lucy 
Assistant Professor 


Medical Physics 


Chu, James, C.H.* 
Professor, Chair. 
Bernard, Damian A. 
Instructor 
Blazek, Ed Robert 
Assistant Professor 
Broadbent, Michael 
Complemental Faculty 
Cai, Jialing 
Assistant Professor 
Chang, Wei 
Professor 
Groch, Mark W. * 
Associate Professor 
Gunter, Donald Lee 
Assistant Professor 
Hubbard, Lincoln * 
Associate Professor 
Jette, David 
Professor 
Kartha, PonnunniK. |. 
Associate Professor 
Kriz, Robert 
Assistant Professor 
Lanzl, Lawrence H. * 
Professor 
Murthy, Anantha K. 
Associate Professor 
Odwazny, Richard S. 
Instructor 
Ordonez, Caesar 
Assistant Professor 
Rayudu, Garimella V. 
Professor 
Rozenfeld, Martin * 
Professor 
Saxena, Virenda S. 
Professor 
Zimmer, John R. 
Instructor 


Molecular Biophysics and 
Physiology 


Eisenberg, Robert S.* 
Professor, Chair. 
Aluru, Narayan 
Visiting Professor 
Averbuch, Amir 
Visiting Professor 
Brueschke, Erich 
Professor 
Chen, Duanpin 
Associate Professor 
Cherny, Vladimir V. 
Assistant Professor 
Cohen, Fredric * 
Professor 


Rush University/Faculty 


DeCoursey, Thomas E. * 
Professor 
Elber, Ron 
Visiting Professor 
Gardner, Carl L. 
Visiting Professor 
Gillespie, Dirk 
Visiting Professor 
Goldfarb, Roy D. 
Professor 
Gonzalez, Adom A. 
Assistant Professor 
Goodman, Simon R. 
Visiting Assistant Professor 
Hoeppner, Thomas J. 
Assistant Professor 
Hollerbach, Uwe 
Visiting Professor 
Jerome, Joseph W. 
Visiting Professor 
Keshavarzian, Ali 
Professor 
Kroin, Jeffrey S. 
Assistant Professor 
Levis, Richard A. * 
Assistant Professor 
Markosyan, Ruben M. 
Assistant Professor 
Melikian, Grigory B. 
Associate Professor 
Michael, Joel A. * 
Professor 
Nonner, Wolfgang F. 
Visiting Assistant Professor 
Quandt, Fred N. * 
Associate Professor 
Ratner, Mark 
Visiting Professor 
Ravaioli, Umberto 
Visiting Professor 
Rios, Eduardo * 
Professor 
Robillard, George T. 
Visiting Professor 
Rovick, Allen * 
Professor 
Saraniti, Marco 
Visiting Assistant Professor 
Schuss, Zeev 
Visiting Professor 
Tang, John M. 
Assistant Professor 
Zaneveld, Lourens * 
Professor 
Zbilut, Joseph P. 
Professor 
Zhou, Jingsong 
Assistant Professor 


Neurological Sciences 


Fox, Jacob H. 
Professor, Chair. 
Aggarwal, Neelum T. 
Assistant Professor 
Armett, Bridgette C. 
Assistant 
Arvanitakis, Zoe 
Assistant Professor 
Bailey, Orville T. 
Emeritus 
Balabanov, Antoaneta 
Instructor 
Barnes, Lisa L. 
Assistant Professor 
Bartt, Russell Edward 
Assistant Professor 
Bennett, David A. 
Associate Professor 
Bergen, Donna 
Associate Professor 
Berry-Kravis, Elizabeth 
Assistant Professor 
Bone, Rebecca B. 
Instructor 
Brannegan, Richard T. 
Assistant Professor 
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Buchman, Aron S. 
Associate Professor 

Bulgakova, Margarita 
Instructor 

Burnstine, Thomas 
Assistant Professor 

Carrillo, Maria C. 
Assistant Professor 

Carvey, Paul ff 
Associate Professor 

Chen, Er-Yun 
Assistant Professor 

Chez, Michael G. 
Instructor 

Cochran, Elizabeth 
Associate Professor 

Cohen, Maynard 
Emeritus 

Collier, Timothy * 
Associate Professor 

Comella, Cynthia L. 
Associate Professor 

Corcos, Daniel M. 
Visiting Assistant Professor 

Cubo, M Esther 
Visiting Assistant Professor 

Davis, Floyd A. 
Emeritus 

deToledo-Morrell, Leyla * 
Professor 

DiSavino, Elia M. 
Assistant 

Diederich, Nico J. 
Visiting Assistant Professor 

Egel, RobertT. 
Assistant Professor 

Emborg, Marina E. 
Assistant Professor 

Faibisoff, Isaac Joshua 
Assistant 

Fathallah-Shaykh, Hassan * 
Associate Professor 

Fleischman, Debra A. * 
Associate Professor 

Gabrielli, John D. 
Visiting Assistant Professor 

Garron, David C. 
Professor 

Gilley, David W. 
Assistant Professor 

Glantz, Russell 
Associate Professor 

Goetz, Christopher 
Professor 

Gordon, Andrew Jay 
Assistant 

Gorelick, Philip B. 
Professor 

Grote, Christopher L. 
Assistant Professor 

Herba, Edward J. 
Assistant Professor 

Heydemann, Peter 
Assistant Professor 

Hinson, Vanessa Karsch 
Assistant 

Hoeppner, Thomas J. * 
Associate Professor 

Horn, Stacy Sue 
Instructor 

Huckman, Michael S. 
Professor 

Hui, Jennifer 
Assistant 

Janus, Todd Jeffrey 
Assistant Professor 

Kanner, Andres 
Associate Professor 

Kaplan, Lori E. 
Assistant Professor 

Kartha, Ninith Vini 
Assistant 

Katsamakis, George 
Assistant Professor 

Katsianis, Georgia 
Assistant Professor 

Kelly, Michael A. 
Associate Professor 
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Ko, Michael Young 
Assistant 
Kordower, Jeffrey H. * 
Professor 
Koveleski, Jules T. 
Assistant Professor 
Krane, Bjorn 
Assistant 
Leurgans, Sue 
Professor 
Levin, Marc Aron 
Assistant Professor 
Levy, Barry E. 
Assistant Professor 
Lewis, Steven L. 
Assistant Professor 
Li, Jia-Liang 
Instructor 
Ling, Zaodung 
Assistant Professor 
Lipton, Jack W. 
Assistant Professor 
Lipton, Meryl E. 
Assistant Professor 
Lussky, Donald H. 
Assistant Professor 
Ma, Shuang Yong 
Instructor 
McCoyd, Kevin 
Assistant Professor 
McGuire, Susan O. 
Instructor 
Melyn, Michelle 
Assistant Professor 
Meriggioli, Matthew N. 
Assistant Professor 
Metman, Leo Verhagen 
Associate Professor 
Metrick, Scott A. 
Assistant Professor 
Meyers, Steven Lee 
Assistant Professor 
Michael, Joel A. 
Associate Professor 
Monti, Laura 
Instructor 
Mufson, Elliott J. * 
Professor 
Nyenhuis, David L. 
Assistant Professor 
OReilly, Daniel F. 
Assistant Professor 
Palac, Susan M. 
Assistant Professor 
Peach, Richard K. 
Associate Professor 
Pierre-Louis, Serge 
Assistant Professor 
Robbins, Lawrence D. 
Assistant Professor 
Rossi, Marvin A. 
Instructor 
Rovner, Richard N. 
Associate Professor 
Rowin, Julie 
Assistant Professor 
Ruland, Sean Duane 
Assistant Professor 
Schneck, Michael 
Assistant Professor 
Schneider, Julie 
Assistant Professor 
Shah, Russell J. 
Instructor 
Shannon, Kathleen M. 
Associate Professor 
Shenker, David M. 
Assistant Professor 
Shindler, Andrea G. 
Visiting Instructor 
Siegel, Irwin 
Assistant Professor 
Sloan, Michael Allan 
Assistant Professor 
Smith, Michael C. 
Associate Professor 
Smith, Stanya 
Instructor 


Soni, Mona 
Instructor 

Sortwell, Cary! * 
Assistant Professor 

Stebbins, Glenn T., Ill * 
Assistant Professor 

Stefoski, Dusan 
Associate Professor 

Stone, James L. 
Professor 

Tanner, Caroline M. 
Visiting Associate Professor 

Topel, Jordan L. 
Associate Professor 

Tumashova, Yelena 
Assistant 

Verhagen, Leonard M. 
Associate Professor 

Whisler, Walter 
Professor 

Whittley, Chandra Yvette 
Assistant 

Wilson, John R. 
Instructor 

Wilson, Robert S. * 
Professor 

Wright, Robert B. 
Assistant Professor 


NeurosurgeryCerullo, Leonard J. 


Professor, Chair. 
Arends, Gregory N. 
Visiting Assistant Professor 
Asonye, Udochukwu 
Visiting Assistant Professor 
Brown, James Thomas 
Visiting Assistant Professor 
Byrne, Richard William 
Assistant Professor 
Cascino, Christopher J. 
Instructor 
Chavis, Tamerla D. 
Assistant Professor 
Couri, Brian Anthony 
Visiting Assistant Professor 
D'Angelo, Charles M. 
Associate Professor 
Digianfilippo, Anthony 
Instructor 
Ferguson, Robert James 
Associate Professor 
Fessler, Richard B. 
Professor 
Frank, Lawrence W. 
Visiting Assistant Professor 
Geisler, Fred H. 
Assistant Professor 
Gettleman, Robert A. 
Assistant Professor 
Ghaly, Ramsis F. 
Assistant Professor 
Glick, Roberta P. 
Instructor 
Gropper, Mitchell R. 
Assistant Professor 
Gryfinski, Martin E. 
Instructor 
Heffez, Dan S. 
Assistant Professor 
Heiferman, Kenneth S. 
Assistant Professor 
Helenowski, Tomasz K. 
Assistant Professor 
Hurley, Daniel J. 
Visiting Assistant Professor 
Isaacs, Robert E. 
Instructor 
Jimenez, Juan C. 
Instructor 
Jobe, Kirk W. 
Assistant 
Justesen, Chad R. 
Instructor 
Kelly, Kevin Vincent 
Assistant 
Khoo, Larry T. 
Instructor 
Kroin, Jeffrey S. 
Professor 


Lecompte, Benjamin B. 
Assistant Professor 

Lichtor, Terry 
Assistant Professor 

Lopes, Demetrius K. 
Instructor 

Luken, Martin 
Assistant Professor 

Maltezos, Stavros N. 
Instructor 

Marsh, James Clay 
Assistant 

Mizen, Thomas R. 
Assistant Professor 

Mkrdichian, Edward H. 
Assistant Professor 

Munoz, Lorenzo F. 
Assistant Professor 

Panchal, Kanu 
Instructor 

Penn, Richard D. 
Visiting Professor 

Perez-Cruet, Mick J. 
Instructor 

Raksin, Patricia B. 
Instructor 

Rosseau, Gail 
Assistant Professor 

Rothbart, David 
Assistant Professor 

Sani, Sepehr 
Assistant 

Spott, Joseph Phillip 
Visiting Assistant Professor 

Stadlan, NoamY. 
Assistant Professor 

Stone, James L. 
Professor 

Troyk, Philip R. 
Assistant Professor 

Von Roenn, Kelvin A. 
Assistant Professor 

Whisler, Walter 
Professor 

Yuk, Antonio C. 
Instructor 


Obstetrics and Gynecology 


Strassner, Howard T. 
Professor, Chair. 

Adkins, Geoffrey 
Assistant Professor 

Alexander, Teressa L. 
Assistant 

Anderson, Robert A. 
Associate Professor 

Aroutcheva, Alla 
Assistant Professor 

Ayers, Emmuanuel Eugene 
Assistant 

Barton, John J. 
Professor 

Behbakht, Kian 
Assistant Professor 

Bell, Sarah Kirstin 
Instructor 

Bicalho, Silvia L. 
Instructor 

Binor, Zvi 
Associate Professor 

Brown, Eric Raymond 
Instructor 

Butler-Moo-Young, Nicole 
Instructor 

Carney, Michele Coleen 
Assistant 

Cavanaugh, Stephanie 
Assistant Professor 

Chams, Joyce Gail 
Instructor 

Chany, Cavin 
Assistant Professor 

Chhutani, Sheila 
Assistant 

Christmas, Monica M. 
Assistant 
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Colgrove, Michael W. 
Assistant 

Cook, Richard O. 
Instructor 

Daniel, Ronald O. 
Assistant Professor 

Davies, Shawn Michael 
Instructor 

DeGeest, Koen 
Associate Professor 

Dennis, Melissa Hamburger 
Assistant 

Dillon, Catherine H. 
Instructor 

Dini, Morteza 
Associate Professor 

Dmowski, W Paul 
Professor 

Dong, Li-Jin 
Assistant Professor 

Eiserman, Jennifer Lynn 
Assistant 

Estes, Christine Ciervo 
Assistant 

Feingold, Michael T. 
Instructor 

Fernandez, Carlos M. 
Assistant Professor 

Fitzgibbons, Mary 
Assistant 

Font, Guillermo, E. 
Assistant Professor 

Garrison, Etoi A. 
Instructor 

Givens, Lauri 
Assistant 

Gorens, Marsha E. 
Assistant Professor 

Gottmann, Deborah Anne 
Assistant Professor 

Grier, Ephraim 
Assistant Professor 

Grimes, Elwyn M. 
Professor 

Guirguis, Alfred 
Assistant 

Han, Jae E. 
Instructor 

Hendricks, Susan K. 
Assistant Professor 

Hilaris, Georgios E. 
Assistant 

Hobbs, John 
Assistant Professor 

Holt, Linda Hughey 
Assistant Professor 

Howard, Kelley Marie 
Assistant 

Hussey, Michael Jude 
Assistant Professor 

Jones, Alexis 
Assistant 

Jones, Robin L. 
Assistant Professor 

Kirz, Donna S. 
Visiting Professor 

Kulkarni, Nita M. 
Instructor 

Lawson, Leonard J. 
Assistant Professor 

Lichtenberg, Edward Steve 
Visiting Instructor 

Locher, Stephen R. 
Assistant Professor 

Long, John S. 
Emeritus 

Luborsky, Judith L. 
Associate Professor 

Mack, Stephen 
Assistant Professor 

Madsen, Kevin M. 
Assistant Professor 

Marconi, Lorianne 
Assistant 

Massad, Leslie Stewart 
Associate Professor 

Mathisen, Myriah Windy 
Assistant 


Meier, Werner 
Assistant Professor 

Merrick, Frank W. 
Assistant Professor 

Meserow, James A. 
Assistant Professor 

Miller, Trevor 
Assistant 

Molo, Mary Wood 
Assistant Professor 

Monaghan, Susan 
Instructor 

Nama, Prabhavathi 
Assistant Professor 

Nye, Elizabeth 
Assistant Professor 

Oldhem, Lisa Marie 
Assistant 

Phillips, Tracy T. 
Assistant 

Pierce, Scott M. 
Assistant Professor 

Puppala, Ramana K. 
Assistant 

Radwanska, Ewa 
Professor 

Rana, Nasiruddin 
Assistant Professor 

Rawlins, Richard 
Professor 

Ray, Charanjeet 
Assistant Professor 

Rezaee, Roya Lissa 
Instructor 

Roth, Andrew A. 
Assistant Professor 

Roth, Burton S. 
Instructor 

Saclarides, Theodore 
Assistant Professor 

Scholossberg, Debra L. 
Instructor 

Shaw, David S. 
Instructor 

Shekarloo, Afrasiab 
Emeritus 

Soltes, Barbara 
Associate Professor 

Stotland, Nada 
Professor 

Stringer, Nelson H., Jr. 
Assistant Professor 

Strom, Charles M. 
Assistant Professor 

Turner, Alysia Daryl 
Assistant 

Walker, Jean C. 
Instructor 

Waller, Donald P. 
Visiting Professor 

Warren, Dawn Maria 
Instructor 

Weiss, Stacy Heather 
Assistant 

Weitzner, John S. 
Assistant Professor 

Wester, Carolyn Negley 
Assistant Professor 

Wilbanks, George D. 
Emeritus 

Woitte, Greggory Jon 
Assistant 

Yordan, Edgardo 
Associate Professor 

Zaneveld, Lourens 
Professor 

Zucker, Alan J. 
Instructor 


Occupational Therapy 


Walloch, Christy L. 

Assistant Professor, Chair. 
Belice, Paula J. 

Assistant Professor 
Bloom, Patrick 

Lecturer 


Dibble, Rhonda 
Lecturer 

Grear, Karin G. 
Lecturer 

Myers, Beverly J. 
Assistant Professor 

Olson, Linda M. 
Assistant Professor 

Pearlman, Victoria 
Assistant Professor 

Wallace, Deborah 
Instructor 

Wallingford, Minetta 
Instructor 


Ophthalmology 


Deutsch, Thomas A. 
Professor, Chair. 

Al-Ghoul, Kristin J. 
Assistant Professor 

Bakos, Irene O. 
Instructor 

Bornstein, Scott M. 
Instructor 

Buka, Jonathan 
Instructor 

Civantos, Joseph M. 
Assistant Professor 

Cohen, Jack Albert 
Assistant Professor 

de Bustros, Serge 
Associate Professor 

Dennis, Richard F. 
Assistant Professor 

Deutsch, William E. 
Professor 

Epstein, Randy J. 
Associate Professor 

Flood, Timothy P. 
Assistant Professor 

Fountain, T.R. 
Instructor 

Gaynes, Bruce |. 
Assistant Professor 

Guntupalli, Madhuri 
Assistant 

Haas, Joseph S. 
Emeritus 

Halperin, Gregory lvan 
Assistant 

Hamming, Nancy A. 
Assistant Professor 

Hughes, W. Franklin 
Associate Professor 

Kardasis, Christopher 
Instructor 

Katira, Reshma 
Assistant 

Knauer, Sharon L. 
Assistant 

Kuszak, Jerome R. 
Associate Professor 

Lane, Howard Adam 
Assistant 

Lee, Chang Bok 
Assistant Professor 

Lewicky, Andrew O. 
Assistant Professor 

Lipman, Richard M. 
Instructor 


MacCumber, Mathew W. 


Assistant Professor 
Majmudar, Parag A. 
Assistant Professor 
McLachlan, Daniel L. 
Assistant Professor 
Merrill, Pauline T. 
Assistant Professor 
Mizen, Thomas R. 
Assistant Professor 
Morales, Diany S. 
Assistant Professor 
Nootens, Raymond H. 
Assistant Professor 
Nowicki, Norbert J. 
Assistant Professor 


Rush University/Faculty 


Orth, David H. 
Professor 

Packo, Kirk H. 
Associate Professor 

Panton, Peter J. 
Instructor 

Parent, Alan Clifford 
Assistant 

Pollack, John S. 
Assistant Professor 

Pushkin, Edward A. 
Emeritus 

Radvila, Izolda M. 
Emeritus 

Rao, Sanjay N. 
Assistant 

Rubenstein, Jonathan B. 
Associate Professor 

Savitt, Michael Lee 
Assistant Professor 

Spanggord, Holly Marie 
Assistant 

Stein, Robert M. 
Assistant Professor 

Stolar, Joel 
Instructor 

Szatkowski, Mary 
Assistant Professor 

Taub, Susan J. 
Assistant Professor 

Torezynski, Elise 
Professor 

Weigler, Deborah H. 
Assistant 

Weiss, Ronald S. 
Instructor 

Wyhinny, George 
Assistant Professor 


Orthopedic Surgery 


Andersson, Gunnar 
Professor, Chair. 

Ackman, Jeffrey D. 
Assistant Professor 

Ahn, Nicholas V. 
Assistant 

Ahstrom, James P., Jr. 
Complemental Faculty 

An, Howard S. 
Professor 

Anderson, David Martin 
Assistant 

Aurich, Matthais 
Instructor 

Bach, Bernard R. Jr. 
Professor 

Bardos, Tamas 
Assistant Professor 

Beck, Paul 
Assistant 

Beck, Robert J. 
Assistant Professor 

Berger, Richard A. 
Assistant Professor 

Bergin, Christopher J. 
Lecturer 

Berkson, Eric Matthew 
Assistant 

Berzins, Aivars 
Visiting Instructor 

Biyani, Ashok 
Assistant 

Black, Jonathan 
Visiting Professor 

Boscardin, James B. 
Instructor 

Bosch, Albert V. 
Assistant Professor 

Brackett, E Boone 
Complemental Faculty 

Brebach, Gregory Thomas 
Assistant 

Brown, Calvin R., Jr. 
Assistant Professor 

Bush-Joseph, Charles 
Associate Professor 
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Carreira, Dominic Suarez 
Assistant 

Casini, Jack G. 
Instructor 

Chang, Dennis Hsucheng 
Assistant 

Clark, David John 
Instructor 

Cohen, Mark S. 
Associate Professor 

Cole, Brian J. 
Assistant Professor 

Colmey, Thomas 
Instructor 

Couden, Trevert 
Assistant Professor 

Cs-Szabo, Gabriella 
Assistant Professor 

D’Silva, Joseph L. 
Instructor 

DeWald, Christopher J. 
Assistant Professor 

DeWald, Ronald L. 
Professor 

Della Valle, Craig 
Assistant 

DiDonna, Michael L. 
Assistant 

Fister, James S. 
Instructor 

Flynn, John F., Jr. 
Instructor 

Fox, Jeff 
Assistant 

Freedman, Kevin B. 
Assistant 

Galante, Jorge O. 
Professor 

Gates, Dennis J. 
Instructor 

Girzadas, Daniel V. 
Associate Professor 

Gitelis, Michael 
Instructor 

Gitelis, Steven 
Professor 

Glant, Tibor T. 
Professor 

Goldberg, Edward J. 
Assistant Professor 

Goldberg, Robert S. 
Instructor 

Goldberg, Steven Harold 
Assistant 

Gonzalez, Mark H. 
Assistant Professor 

Gordon, Michael David 
Assistant 

Graefen, Thomas Alan 
Instructor 

Grinblat, Enrique 
Emeritus 

Hallab, Nadim 
Assistant Professor 

Hammerberg, Kim 
Assistant Professor 

Hejna, Michael John 
Assistant Professor 

Hejna, William F. 
Emeritus 

Holmes, George B. Jr. 
Assistant Professor 

Horn, Lisa Jean 
Instructor 

Hurwitz, Debra E. 
Associate Professor 

lvankovich, Daniel Anthony 
Assistant 

Jablon, Michael 
Assistant Professor 

Jacker, Michael H. 
Instructor 

Jacobs, Joshua J. 
Professor 

Katolik, Leonid I. 
Assistant 

Kaushal, Satya P. 
Assistant Professor 
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Kolb, Edward Heinrich 
Assistant 

Kuettner, Klaus E. 
Professor 

Kuo, Eugene Chin 
Assistant 

Kuo, Ken Nan 
Professor 

Lambur, James A K. 
Assistant Professor 

Lavender, Steven 
Associate Professor 

Levin, Jay L. 
Instructor 

Lidtke, Roy H. 
Visiting Assistant Professor 

Lim, Tae-Hong 
Assistant Professor 

Lin, Johnny Lawrence 

Assistant 

Lubicky, John Peter 
Professor 

Mallin, Bruce A. 
Visiting Assistant Professor 

Mardjetko, Steven M. 
Assistant Professor 

Martin, Paul T. Jr. 
Visiting Instructor 

Masuda, Koichi 
Assistant Professor 

Mazzocca, Augustus D. 
Assistant 

McNally, Thomas A. 
Assistant 

McNeill, Thomas 
Emeritus 

Meneghini, Robert M. 
Assistant 

Mikecz, Katalin 
Professor 

Miller, Robert 
Instructor 

Morgenstern, Sidney 
Complemental Faculty 

Nassr, Ahmad 
Assistant 

Natarajan, Raghu 
Professor 

Nelsen-Freund, Edward M. 
Assistant 

Newman, Daniel C. 
Assistant Professor 

Nicholson, Gregory P. 
Assistant Professor 

Orth, Michael W. 
Assistant Professor 

Otto, Jeffrey M. 
Instructor 

Paprosky, Wayne G. 
Associate Professor 

Park, Andrew Eunkoo 
Assistant 

Perez-Sanz, Jose R. 
Instructor 

Pierson, Kristin Leigh 
Assistant 

Post, Melvin 
Emeritus 

Prodromos, Chadwick 
Assistant Professor 

Pyati, Prahlad 
Assistant Professor 

Rager, Jeff J. 
Assistant 

Romeo, Anthony A. 
Associate Professor 

Rosenberg, Aaron G. 
Professor 

Saiz, Paul 
Assistant 

Saletta, Anthony C. 
Instructor 

Savino, Anthony W. 
Instructor 

Sawyer, Jeffery R. 
Assistant Professor 

Scafuri, Ralph L. 
Instructor 


Schenck, Robert R. 
Associate Professor 

Shapiro, Jules S. 
Emeritus 

Sheinkop, Mitchell B. 
Professor 

Shoelson, Allan J. 
Instructor 

Sidell, Richard 
Assistant Professor 

Siegel, Irwin 
Associate Professor 

Silverton, Craig 
Visiting Assistant Professor 

Singh, Kern 
Assistant 

Skipor, Anastasia K. 
Instructor 

Smith, Peter A. 
Associate Professor 

Sodetz, Richard A. 
Assistant Professor 

Stamelos, Spiros G. 
Assistant Professor 

Stern, Dean S. 
Assistant Professor 

Stoop, Reinout 
Assistant Professor 

Suh, Sang 
Instructor 

Sumner, Dale R.., Jr. 
Associate Professor 

Thonar, Eugene J-M. A. 
Professor 

Tomlinson, Michael J. 
Assistant Professor 

Turner, Thomas M. 
Assistant Professor 

Verma, Nikhil 
Assistant 

Vermes, Csaba 
Assistant Professor 

Vinci, Samuel 
Instructor 

Webster, Julie Kate 
Assistant 

Willander, Duane A. 
Assistant Professor 

Wojcik, Edward 
Complemental Faculty 

Zhang, Jian 
Assistant Professor 


Otolaryngology and 
Bronchoesphagology 


Caldarelli, David D. 
Professor, Chair. 
Aimi, Kenji 
Visiting Associate Professor 
Allegretti, Joseph P. 
Assistant Professor 
Bailey, Larry L. 
Assistant Professor 
Bumsted, Robert M. 
Professor 
Campanella, Ruth S. 
Visiting Professor 
Charous, Steven J. 
Assistant Professor 
Coon, John Sayler, lV 
Professor 
Daou, Raymond A. 
Assistant Professor 
Dickey, William Oliver 
Assistant 
Dutton, Jay M. 
Assistant Professor 
Friedman, Michael L. 
Professor 
Gaddie-Cariola, Ann 
Instructor 
Gurudutt, Vivek V. 
Assistant 
Haberkamp, Thomas John 
Associate Professor 
Hanna, Wafik A. 
Assistant Professor 


Horwitz, Irwin D. P 
Emeritus 
Horwitz, Steven D. 
Assistant Professor 
Hutchinson, James C. - | 
Associate Professor 
Ibrahim, Hani Z. 
Instructor 
Jagasia, Ashok Arjan 
Assistant 
Jones, Paul J. 
Assistant Professor 
Kelanic, Stephen Michael 
Instructor 
Kempster, Gail B. 
Associate Professor | 
Klodd, David A. | 
Associate Professor ; 
Kurtzman, Daniel M. 
Instructor 
Kwak, John 
Assistant 
Lerrick, Andrew J. 
Assistant Professor 
Lofchy, Neal Matthew 
Assistant Professor 
Maddalozzo, John 
Instructor 
Manders, Ernest Charles 
Assistant 
McCarthy, Patricia Ann 
Associate Professor 
Meyer, Dianne H. 
Assistant Professor 
Nielsen, Thomas J. 
Assistant Professor 
Panje, William R. 
Professor 
Peach, Richard K. 
Professor 
Pritikin, Jordan Bruce 
Assistant Professor 
Provenza, Margaret J. 
Instructor 
Rubach, Bryan W. 
Instructor 
Schroeder, James W., Jr. 
Assistant 
Sisson, George A. 
Visiting Professor 
Tenta, Louis T. 
Associate Professor 
Venkatesan, T.K. 
Instructor 
Veronneau, Mark Joseph 
Assistant 
Walner, David L. 
Assistant Professor 
Wang, Emily Q. 
Assistant Professor 
Whisler, Laura Caryl 
Instructor 
Young, Carolyn V. 
Complemental Faculty 
Zajtchuk, Joan 
Professor 
Zak, Steven M. 
Instructor 


Pathology 


De Cresce, Robert P. 
Associate Professor, Chair. 
Al-Ghoul, Kristin J. 5 
Assistant Professor 
Allen, Trisha Lynn 
Assistant 
Anderson, Joseph Michael 
Assistant 


. 

Ariga, Reshma 

Assistant 
Assad, Lina 

Assistant 
Barrett, David 

Complemental Faculty 
Bengana, Chafik 


Assistant 


Betlej, Thomas M. 
Assistant 

Bhattacharya, Baishali 
Assistant 

Bitterman, Pincas 
Associate Professor 

Bloom, Kenneth J. 
Assistant Professor 

Borok, Raphael Zev 
Assistant Professor 

Bronson, Darryl M. 
Professor 

Buckingham, Lela E. 
Assistant Professor 

Clasen, Raymond A. 
Associate Professor 

Cochran, Elizabeth J. 
Associate Professor 

Coon, John Sayler, IV 
Professor 

Dainauskas, John R. 
Associate Professor 

Denton, J. Scott 
Assistant Professor 

Donoghue, Edmund R. 
Associate Professor 

Eldibany, Mohamed M. 
Assistant Professor 

Fusaro, Aldo 
Assistant Professor 

Gattuso, Paolo 
Associate Professor 

Gibbons, Austin J. 
Complemental Faculty 

Gould, Victor E. 
Professor 

Govil, Hema 
Assistant 

Guariglia, Perry 
Complemental Faculty 

Haber, Mery! 
Professor 

Hass, George 
Emeritus 

Hayden, Mary K. 
Assistant Professor 

Heller, Jozsef 
Assistant 

Heredia, Raul 
Assistant Professor 

Hines, David W. 
Instructor 

Jakate, Shriram M. 
Associate Professor 

Johnson, Beth L. 
Assistant Professor 

Kapur, Shiv 
Assistant 

Keane, John T. 
Assistant Professor 

Khodadad, Jena 
Assistant Professor 

Kluskens, Larry F. 
Assistant Professor 

Knudson, Cheryl L. 
Associate Professor 

Knudson, Warren 
Assistant Professor 

Komarov, Pavel G. 
Instructor 

Korbet, Stephen M. 
Professor 

Kuszak, Jerome R. 
Professor 

Lange, Yvonne 
Professor 

Lewis, Edmund J. 
Professor 

Loew, Jerome 
Associate Professor 

Lorence, Robert 
Assistant Professor 

Manosca, Frances Ibanez 
Assistant 

Mantsch, Rebecca Anne 
Assistant 

McLeod, Bruce C. 
Professor 


Mosquera, Juan-Miguel 
Assistant 
Nevalainen, David 
Associate Professor 
Nowak, Jan A. 
Assistant Professor 
Pool, Mark D. 
Assistant Professor 
Raff, Lester J. 
Assistant Professor 
Reddy, Vijaya B. 
Associate Professor 
Rock, Robert C. 
Professor 
Roitberg-Tambur, Anat 
Instructor 
Rosenson, Robert S. 
Assistant Professor 
Sariya, Dinesh Rajmal 
Assistant 
Sassetti, Richard J. 
Professor 
Schaffner, John A. 
Assistant Professor 
Schneider, Julie 
Assistant Professor 
Schwartz, Daniel 
Instructor 
Schwartz, Melvin M. 
Professor 
Shen, Meiling 
Instructor 
Templeton, Alexander C. 
Professor 
Thomas, William, Jr. 
Associate Professor 
Tomar, Russell H. 
Professor 
Treaba, Diana Olguta 
Assistant 
Uckerman, Mary Therese 
Assistant Professor 
Verma, Punam 
Assistant Professor 
Warren, William H. 
Associate Professor 
Weisenberg, Elliott S. 
Assistant Professor 
Yana, David V. 
Assistant Professor 


Pediatrics 


Boyer, Kenneth M. 
Professor, Chair. 
Abbasi, Ismail M. 
Instructor 
Abusharif, Hamdala Henry 
Instructor 
Adeni, Shubha 
Assistant Professor 
Adeni, Sikander 
Assistant Professor 
Adeyemi, Caroline 
Instructor 
Agarwala, Brojendra N. 
Associate Professor 
Ahmadian, Yahya S. 
Assistant Professor 
Akrami, Cyrus 
Assistant Professor 
Al-Abdulla, Raid 
Associate Professor 
Alboliras, Ernerio T. 
Associate Professor 
Aldana, Otto 
Assistant Professor 
Alkaddour, Hala S. 
Instructor 
Amato, Joseph J. 
Professor 
Andricacou, Calliope 
Instructor 
Angspatt, Sompongse 
Instructor 
Armecilla, Pablo B. 
Assistant Professor 


Aschkenasy, Jean R. 
Assistant Professor 
Babakitis, Mary R. 
Complemental Faculty 
Balagtas, Rolando C. 
Assistant Professor 
Barnes, Steven D. 
Assistant Professor 
Barrows, William H. 
Assistant Professor 
Bass, Kathryn D. 
Assistant Professor 
Bassuk, Angel B. 
Assistant Professor 
Batchu, Koteswara R. 
Instructor 
Belkengren, Richard 
Assistant Professor 
Bell, Margo A. 
Assistant Professor 
Bellamy, April 
Assistant 
Bellosa, NoraT. 
Instructor 
Benardot, Emile Lean 
Assistant 
Benson, Paul Andrew Scott 
Assistant 
Berger, Jan 
Instructor 
Berry, Teresa E. 
Visiting Assistant Professor 
Berry-Kravis, Elizabeth 
Assistant Professor 
Beverly, Bert. 
Assistant Professor 
Bharani, Sakina 
Assistant Professor 
Bharati, Saroja 
Professor 
Bigger, Harold 
Assistant Professor 
Billman, Daniel O. 
Instructor 
Blair, John N. 
Instructor 
Bokowski, John W. 
Instructor 
Bonesho, Alexandra DeBlasio 
Assistant 
Borenstein, Martin J. 
Instructor 
Boyd, Keith M. 
Assistant Professor 
Brackbill, Erin 
Assistant 
Braun, Leonard L. 
Emeritus 
Brazley, Marsha Jane 
Instructor 
Bromberg, Merrick J. 
Assistant Professor 
Brown, Linda 
Instructor 
Brown, Patricia I. 
Instructor 
Bucheleres, Gunther H. 
Emeritus 
Buentello, Gloria N. 
Instructor 
Camacho, Felicitas C. 
Instructor 
Cantona, Bernard 
Assistant Professor 
Carlos, Maria A. 
Assistant Professor 
Carr, lan R. 
Complemental Faculty 
Carr, Janet 
Assistant Professor 
Carreon, V. Grace M. 
Assistant 
Cattamanchi, Geetha R. 
Instructor 
Chakravarthy, Nalini 
Assistant Professor 
Chande, Sumitra 
Instructor 


Rush University/Faculty 


Chang, Timothy C. 
Assistant Professor 

Charo, Satish 
Assistant 

Chaudhary, Farzana S. 
Instructor 

Chaudhary, Mohammad VY. 
Assistant Professor 

Chen, Jackson W. 
Instructor 

Chen, Jie 
Assistant 

Chez, Michael G. 
Assistant Professor 

Chin, Steven 
Assistant 

Choi, Rosa Hae S. 
Instructor 

Christian, Joseph R. 
Emeritus 

Cieciorka, Sarah Jo. 
Assistant 

Cieslak, Kristine L. 
Assistant Professor 

Clifton, Jack C.., Il 
Assistant Professor 

Cook, Suzanne R. 
Instructor 

Copelovitch, Lawrence Alan 
Assistant 

Cupeles, Angela B. 
Assistant Professor 

Cutilletta. Anthony F. 
Professor 

Czerniejewski, Richard 
Assistant Professor 

Daley, Susan J. 
Assistant Professor 

Damptz, Robert E. 
Instructor 

Darki, Abdul H. 
Instructor 

Dawson-Price, Marcia 
Visiting Assistant Professor 

De Stefano, Michael D. 
Instructor 

Deal, Barbara J. 
Complemental Faculty 

Delach, Anthony C. 
Instructor 

Desai, Renuka 
Instructor 

Diamond, Eugene F. 
Visiting Professor 

Dochios, Mary 
Assistant Professor 

Dorsey, Lawrence 
Instructor 

Drazba, Carrie Lyn 
Assistant Professor 

Drendel, Amy Lynn 
Instructor 

Driscoll, Thomas P. 
Assistant Professor 

Dumbovic, Nives 
Assistant Professor 

Durst, Leah M. 
Instructor 

Eason, Elizabeth Ball 
Assistant 

Echiverri, Susan C. 
Assistant Professor 

Eftekhar, Irandokht 
Instructor 

Egel, RobertT. 
Assistant Professor 

Elam, Harry P. 
Professor 

Elster, Arthur B. 
Assistant Professor 

Embar, Rama 
Instructor 

Emmick, Annie L. 
Assistant Professor 

Eriksen, Ronald G. 
Instructor 

Fasihi, Samina 
Assistant 
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Fay, Mary K. 
Instructor 

Fink, Peter 
Assistant Professor 

Fireman, Jeffrey E. 
Assistant Professor 

Fischer, Ann 
Instructor 

Flint, Janna Kirsten < 
Assistant 

Flint, Sharon Thomas 
Instructor 

Floro, Lourdes Dimaano 
Assistant Professor 

Foreman, Syd 
Assistant Professor 

Frank, Minnie 
Assistant Professor 

Freed, Marc A. 
Instructor 

Fugali, Valeria F. 
Instructor 

Funk, Jean 
Instructor 

Gaebler-Uhing, Charlene L. 
Assistant Professor 

Galica, Antonina 
Instructor 

Gallo, Linda K. 
Assistant Professor 

Gamburg, Boris 
Instructor 

Ganz, Mary L. 
Instructor 

Garg, Parul 
Assistant 

Garla, Renukadevi P. 
Instructor 

Gavani, Uma Devi 
Assistant Professor 

Gaye, Annick 
Instructor 

Germino, Kevin Paul 
Instructor 

Gewurz, Anita T. 
Assistant Professor 

Ghaey, Kamala A. 
Instructor 

Ghai, Kanika 
Assistant Professor 

Ghai, Vivek 
Assistant Professor 

Ghosh, Geeti 
Instructor 

Ginde, Sunita Jayant 
Instructor 

Giordano, Lisa 
Assistant Professor 

Giroux, John H. 
Instructor 

Go, Margaret M. 
Visiting Assistant Professor 

Goel, Neelam 
Instructor 

Goldberg, Salmon S. 
Assistant Professor 

Gomez, Diane R. 
Instructor 

Gonzalzles, Armand A. 
Assistant Professor 

Goodman, Daniel J. 
Instructor 

Goodman, Harold 
Emeritus 

Gotoff, Samuel P. 
Professor 

Green, Alexander A. 
Professor 

Greenberg, Donald H. 
Assistant Professor 

Griffin, Andrew J. 
Professor 

Grossman, Aaron 
Emeritus 

Gunawardene, Navajeeva R. 
Instructor 

Gupta, Atul 
Instructor 
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Hahn, Kyung O. 
Instructor 

Han, Sang Jo 
Instructor 

Hantsch, Theresa A. 
Assistant Professor 

Harris, George F. 
Instructor 

Hartfield, Margie Marie 
Assistant 

Hayden, William R. 
Associate Professor 

Hegg, David 
Assistant Professor 

Heil, Nancy Jo 
Instructor 

Henikoff, Leo M. 
Professor 

Henseler, Karol 
Instructor 

Heydemann, Peter 
Associate Professor 

Hines, LaTresa Dawn 
Assistant 

Hoess, Cynthia M. 
Assistant Professor 

Holmes, Carissa Jean 
Assistant 

Howey, Diane D. 
Instructor 

Hsia, Linda 
Instructor 

Husayni, Tarek S. 
Assistant Professor 

Hutchinson, Janice 
Instructor 

Ignaczewska, Anna M. 
Instructor 

Immergluck, Lilly H. 
Instructor 

Israel, Jeannette 
Assistant Professor 

Ivey, Carl L. 
Assistant Professor 

Jackson, Cheryl L. 
Instructor 

Jacobson, Phillip A. 
Assistant Professor 

Jaimovich, David G. 
Assistant Professor 

Jennings, Terese L. 
Assistant Professor 

Jercinovic, Spomenka 
Instructor 

John, Eunice 
Assistant Professor 

Johnson, Frank R. 
Associate Professor 

Jones, Elizabeth C. 
Assistant Professor 

Joyce, Cathy Lynn A. 
Assistant Professor 

Judy, Karen 
Assistant Professor 

Kaliana, Muthukumaran 
Assistant Professor 

Kallick, Charles 
Associate Professor 

Kaltman, Jerome 
Assistant Professor 

Kang, David S. 
Professor 

Kapral, Jane 
Instructor 

Kaye, Bennett A. 
Visiting Assistant Professor 

Kazlauska, Theresa 
Instructor 

Kent, Paul M. 
Instructor 

Khurana, C. Mohini 
Assistant Professor 

Khurana, Saroj 
Instructor 

Kijek, Barbara G. 
Instructor 

Kiley, R James 
Assistant Professor 


Kim, Ju Hyun 
Instructor 
Kim, Mimi Susan 
Assistant 
Kimura, Robert E. 
Associate Professor 
Kindrachuk, William 
Assistant Professor 
Kintanar, Felismeno 
Instructor 
Kirrin, Alex J. 
Instructor 
Klodd, David A. 
Assistant Professor 
Koinis, Kostas E. 
Complemental Faculty 
Koinis, Van E. 
Instructor 
Kolb, Jean M. 
Assistant 
Krakora-Looby, Janice 
Assistant Professor 
Kramer, Jane E. 
Associate Professor 
Kreiter, Mary L. 
Assistant Professor 
Kumar, Praveen 
Visiting Assistant Professor 
Lai, Lawrence R. 
Instructor 
Laskonis, Laura Michelle 
Instructor 
Lee, Sarah Heesoo 
Assistant 
Leonard, Sherald 
Assistant Professor 
Lester, Lucille A. 
Professor 
Levin, Rachel Kwartowski 
Instructor 
Levy, Howard B. 
Associate Professor 
Levy, Jerre 
Visiting Associate Professor 
Levy, Noah Perry 
Assistant 
Levy, Richard A. 
Assistant Professor 
Lewis, Mary 
Instructor 
Lim, Diosdado 
Visiting Associate Professor 
Limp, Charles 
Assistant Professor 
Lin, Sun Kuang 
Instructor 
Lipton, Jack W. 
Assistant Professor 
Lipton, Meryl E. 
Assistant Professor 
Lloyd-Still, John 
Professor 
Loghman-Adham, Mahmoud 
Assistant Professor 
London, Ruth 
Assistant Professor 
Lopata, Linda K. 
Instructor 
Lukens, Abbie R. 
Assistant Professor 
Major, Ellen M. 
Instructor 
Malalis, Leonardo C. 
Instructor 
Maldonado, Kimberly Marie 
Assistant 
Manaligod, Librada J. 
Assistant Professor 
Mandel, Elias 
Complemental Faculty 
Mariyappa, M. P. 
Assistant Professor 
Mathews, Panorea 
Assistant 
McAuley, James Bernard 
Assistant Professor 
McCauley, Peter W. 
Assistant Professor 


McConnie, Randolph M. 
Assistant Professor 

McGregor, Susan G. 
Instructor 

Mead, John D. 
Assistant Professor 

Mehra, Rinku 
Assistant 

Meier, Werner 
Associate Professor 

Melyn, Michelle 
Assistant Professor 

Menendez, Cesar E. 
Assistant Professor 

Mercer, Jeanne K. 
Assistant Professor 

Mervis, Richard C. 
Assistant Professor 

Miller, Kenneth 
Assistant Professor 

Miller, Robert A. 
Visiting Professor 

Mini, James A. 
Assistant Professor 

Mirafzali, Vahid 
Assistant Professor 

Misra, Sharmita 
Visiting Assistant Professor 

Mijaanes, Jeffrey Michael 
Assistant 

Modi, Haresh 
Instructor 

Moll, Keith J. 
Assistant 

Moy, James N. 
Assistant Professor 

Mueller, Paul L. 
Associate Professor 

Murphy, Joanne T. 
Instructor 

Musfeldt, Charles D. 
Assistant Professor 

Naheed, Zahra 
Assistant Professor 

Naidu, Vasantha 
Instructor 

Narayan, M. S. Laxmi 
Assistant Professor 

Nasatir, Masir 
Assistant Professor 

Naves-Ruiz, Esperanza E. 
Assistant Professor 

Neafsey, Judith A. 
Assistant Professor 

Nelson, Michael N. 
Associate Professor 

O'Brien, Catherine A. 
Instructor 

O’Brien, Erin Kathleen 
Assistant 

Obzut, Dana Ann 
Assistant 

Ogbunamiri, Ngozi Nwanneka 
Assistant 

Panchoosingh, Hardeo 
Assistant Professor 

Parrott, Leslie H. 
Instructor 

Patel, Hemendra 
Instructor 

Patel, V. K. 
Instructor 

Paul, S. Daman 
Assistant Professor 

Peters, Bruce 
Instructor 

Pierce, Jill Rene 
Instructor 

Pierce, Karen 
Assistant Professor 

Pirich, Laura M. 
Assistant Professor 

Place, Frederick C. 
Instructor 

Porter, Kenneth B. 
Instructor 

Pratuangtham, Surasak 
Assistant Professor 


Puc, Frank C. 
Assistant Professor 

Radfar, Baroukh 
Assistant Professor 

Ramana, Pabbisetty V. 
Instructor 

Ramos, Jasmine L. 
Instructor 

Rao, Sripathy 
Complemental Faculty 

Rao, Sudha 
Professor 

Rastogi, Alok 
Instructor 

Ratajik, Alyda R. 
Assistant Professor 

Rathi, Manohar L. 
Associate Professor 

Rauen, Mary E. 
Visiting Assistant Professor 

Reddy, Jayanti 
Assistant 

Reddy, Penna M. 
Visiting Assistant Professor 

Rehman, Syed M. 
Assistant 

Reid, Mary Alice M. 
Instructor 

Reifman, Cathy Homer 
Assistant Professor 

Reyes, Maria 
Instructor 

Rinaldi, David 
Instructor 

Roberson, David A. 
Assistant Professor 

Rodgers, Alycia L. 
Instructor 

Rojas, Manuel O. 
Instructor 

Roman, Arlene Villanueva 
Instructor 

Rudinsky, Brian F. 
Professor 

Rudnick, Sarah L. 
Assistant 

Sahajpal, Tripat 
Instructor 

Saleh, Nabil M. 
Assistant Professor 

Salem, May H. 
Assistant Professor 

Sanchez, Jerry 
Instructor 

Sandler, Richard H. 
Assistant Professor 

Santiago-Berrios, Luis 
Instructor 

Santucci, Barbara 
Associate Professor 

Sawlani, Omprakash 
Instructor 

Sayana, Vijaya 
Assistant Professor 

Schaar, Diane H. 
Assistant Professor 

Schapiro, Joseph S. 
Instructor 

Scimecca, Rae L. 
Instructor 

Scotellaro, Jennifer Kathleen 
Assistant 

Scotellaro, Margaret Ann 
Assistant Professor 

Segalene, Asya L. 
Instructor 

Shah, Ansu 
Instructor 

Shah, Maimoona M. 
Instructor 

Sheldon, Stephen H. 
Visiting Professor 

Shorr, Gail Joyce 
Assistant Professor 

Shulruff, Reeva N. 
Instructor 

Silvestri, Jean M. 
Associate Professor 


Simenauer, Lori Elizabeth 
Assistant 

Sivarajan, Thenmathi 
Instructor 

Slade, Renee Ellen Friedman 
Assistant 

Slivnick, Barbara Yate 
Assistant Professor 

Sniadanko, Jennifer B. 
Assistant 

Soglin, David F. 
Associate Professor 

Spaeth, Ralph 
Emeritus 

Spanier-Mingolelli, Stefanie 
Assistant Professor 

Speed, Curtis L. 
Instructor 

Stamat, Nicholas S. 
Instructor 

Stampley, Andrea 
Instructor 

Sterkel, Christine 
Assistant Professor 

Stewart, Anita A. 
Assistant Professor 

Stine, Robert H. 
Complemental Faculty 

Stratbucker, William B. 
Assistant Professor 

Strokosch, Gary R. 
Associate Professor 

Strzembosz, Patricia 
Instructor 

Subramanian, Uma 
Assistant 

Suggs, Adrienne H. 
Instructor 

Suleiman, Khair A. 
Assistant Professor 

Suliaman, Fawzi 
Instructor 

Sullivan, Lisa Marie 
Assistant 

Sulyaman, Rabi F. 
Associate Professor 

Swarts, Charles L. 
Associate Professor 

Tapia, Sakina S. 
Instructor 

Thayu, Sivakami 
Assistant 

Thilenius, Otto G. 
Professor 

Thomas, Dolly 
Assistant Professor 

Thomas, Jayamma 
Assistant Professor 

Thomson, Jeniffer Kristin 
Assistant 

Tiruvury, Anuradha 
Assistant Professor 

Trubow, Leslie N. 
Assistant Professor 

Tucker, William T., Jr. 
Assistant 

Tunestam, Nils J. 
Assistant Professor 

Uhing, Michael R. 
Assistant Professor 

Upadhyaya, Vinod P. 
Instructor 

Valentino, Leonard A. 
Associate Professor 

Vallury, Venkata A. 
Instructor 

Van Horne, Ann 
Assistant 

Varnado, Sunnette C. 
Assistant Professor 

Vasan, Ushanalini 
Associate Professor 

Velada, Pedro |. 
Complemental Faculty 

Vellody, Kunhunni 
Instructor 

Vercoe, James L. 
Assistant Professor 


Verghese, Sara 
Instructor 

Vitug, Lalaine Dural 
Instructor 

Vitullo, Dolores A. 
Assistant Professor 

Vogel, Lawrence C. 
Associate Professor 

Volin, Beth 
Assistant Professor 

Wai, William Y 
Instructor 

Wall, Timothy R. 
Assistant Professor 

Wallin, Paul E. 
Instructor 

Wanczyk, Teresa 
Instructor 

Weese-Mayer, Debra Ell 
Professor 

Weis, Ernest M. 
Assistant Professor 

Weiss, Gerald E. 
Instructor 

Weiss, Mark S. 
Instructor 

Wendt, Allen Robert 
Assistant 

White, Donald R. 
Instructor 

White, Jacqueline 
Instructor 

Wickramasinghe, M. 
Assistant Professor 

Williams, Keith 
Assistant Professor 

Williams, Mavis T. 
Instructor 

Winters, Lisa 
Instructor 

Wirtshafter, Robert 
Assistant Professor 

Wong, Paul W. 
Professor 

Yosowitz, Thea L. 
Assistant Professor 

Zaheer, Saadia A. 
Assistant Professor 

Zervopoulos, Evangelia 
Instructor 

Zhou, Jiemin 
Assistant Professor 

Ziai, Fuad 
Visiting Associate Professor 

Zuckerman, Victor 
Instructor 


Pharmacology 


Carvey, Paul * 
Professor, Chair. 

Bakris, George Louis 
Professor 

Barkin, Robert 
Assistant Professor 

Bennett, Donald R. 
Associate Professor 

Bergen, Donna 
Associate Professor 

Black, Henry R. 
Professor 

Boyd, Eugene 
Emeritus 

Burda, Anthony 
Assistant Professor 

Chen, Shande 
Assistant Professor 

Chen, Su 
Instructor 

Elliott, William J. 
Professor 

Evans, Denis A. 
Professor 

Frischer, Henri 
Professor 

Goetz, Christopher 
Assistant Professor 


* 


Rush University/Faculty 


Gupta, Kailash C. 
Associate Professor 
Gurnack, M. Elizabeth 
Assistant Professor 
Hendey, William S. * 
Assistant Professor 
Hollenberg, Steven M. * 
Assistant Professor 
Huang, Fei 
Instructor 
Keshavarzian, Ali 
Professor 
Kravitz, Howard 
Associate Professor 
Leiken, Jerrold 
Professor 
Leurgans, Sue 
Professor 
Ling, Zaodung * 
Assistant Professor 
Lipton, Jack W. * 
Assistant Professor 
Lum, Hazel * 
Associate Professor 
McCarthy, Robert J. 
Instructor 
Mendes de Leon, Carlos 
Associate Professor 
Meyer, Peter M. 
Assistant Professor 
Moon, Byong H * 
Associate Professor 
Morris, Martha Clare 
Assistant Professor 
Nootens, Raymond H. 
Assistant Professor 
Nora, Maris V * 
Associate Professor 
O'Donnell, James 
Assistant Professor 
Podolski, Janice L. 
Assistant Professor 
Powell, Lynda H. 
Associate Professor 
Prancan, Arthur * 
Associate Professor 
Ranade, Vinayak 
Assistant Professor 
Raza, Azra 
Professor 
Roebuck, Kenneth A. 
Assistant Professor 
Somberg, John C. * 
Professor 


Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation 


Young, James 
Assistant Professor, Chair. 

Aliga, Norman A. 
Assistant Professor 

Batmangelich, Sorush 
Assistant Professor 

Bhat, Krishna Prasad 
Assistant 

Brkic, Nenad 
Assistant 

Caoili, Henri Rommell 
Assistant 

Chan, Virgilio 
Assistant 

Chaudhuri, Gouri 
Assistant Professor 

Clar, Steven A. 
Assistant Professor 

Connor, Michael A. 
Assistant 

Craig, Scott A. 
Assistant Professor 

Erwin, James H. 
Assistant Professor 

Escobar, Nelson G. 
Assistant Professor 

Fatianov, Tamara 
Assistant 

Gruft, James H. 
Assistant Professor 
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Haut, Allyson, E. 
Assistant Professor 

Hume, Vince Shui 
Assistant 


Ingkanisom, Sukunya Susie 


Assistant Professor 

Johnson, Harrison Willis 
Assistant 

Kaiser, James A. 
Assistant 

Kelly, Brian M. 
Assistant Professor 

Krieger, Richard Paul 
Assistant Professor 

Lee, Seung-Hyun 
Assistant 

Mayer, Robert S. 
Assistant Professor 


McLemore, Nelson Martin 


Assistant Professor 
Neerukonda, Sujatha 

Assistant Professor 
Neyman, Ida 

Assistant Professor 
Oken, Jeffrey E. 

Assistant Professor 
Pang, Thomas Ying Chun 

Assistant Professor 
Parameswar, Krishna D. 

Assistant 
Rao, Noel 

Associate Professor 
Reger, Christopher 

Assistant Professor 


Reyher, Christopher Allen 


Assistant 
Rybarczyk, Bruce D. 
Assistant Professor 
Shah, Kalyani Dhruv 
Assistant 
Sigua, Kevin K. 
Assistant 
Stambolis, Vesilios 
Assistant Professor 


Sundharadas, Renjjt Allen 


Assistant 
Wetzel, Allan B. 
Assistant Professor 


Plastic Surgery 


Polley, John W. 
Professor, Chair. 
Bittar, Sami M. 
Assistant Professor 
Bradley, Craig 
Assistant Professor 
Cook, John Q. 
Assistant Professor 
Derman, Gordon H. 
Assistant Professor 


Ferlmann, James Christopher 


Instructor 

Figueroa, Alvaro 
Professor 

McKinney, Peter 
Professor 

McNally, Randall E. 
Professor 

Monroe, Clarence W. 
Emeritus 

Moody, Karen Lois 
Assistant 

Reisberg, David J. 
Complemental Faculty 

Schafer, Michael E. 
Associate Professor 

Schenck, Robert R. 
Associate Professor 

Shin, Richard D. 
Instructor 

Smaili, Tarick Kamal 
Assistant 

Theodorou, Spero John V. 
Assistant 

Weinzweig, Norman 
Instructor 


Rey 


Preventive Medicine 


Black, Henry R. 
Professor, Chair. 
Addington, Whitney W. 

Professor 
Baier, Claudia A. 
Assistant Professor 
Bakris, George Louis 
Professor 
Beckett, Laurel A. 
Professor 
Bernatson, Keith R. 
Assistant Professor 
Chen, Shande 
Associate Professor 
Clark, David C. 
Professor 
Creech, Steven D. 
Associate Professor 
Davidson, Michael H. 
Instructor 
Davis, Andrew M. 
Assistant Professor 
Dillon, Charles D. 
Assistant Professor 
Dwarakanathan, Arcot A. 
Assistant Professor 
Eckenfels, Edward J. 
Emeritus 
Elam, Harry P. 
Associate Professor 
Elliott, William J. 
Professor 
Hahn, Jerome J. 
Associate Professor 
Harris, Alan A. 
Associate Professor 
Hoffman, Arthur 
Assistant Professor 
Izhar, Munawar 
Assistant 
Kallick, Charles 
Associate Professor 
Kaufman, Barry D. 
Visiting Assistant Professor 
Kravitz, Howard 
Associate Professor 
Lemon, Maurice R. 
Associate Professor 
Leurgans, Sue 
Professor 
Levin, Stuart 
Associate Professor 
Liebson, Philip R. 
Professor 
Lucente, Tracy 
Instructor 
Luten, Alice G. 
Visiting Assistant Professor 
Mendes de Leon, Carlos 
Associate Professor 
Meyer, Peter M. 
Assistant Professor 
Morris, Martha Clare 
Assistant Professor 
Neri, Gilberto S., Jr. 
Assistant Professor 
Odama, Unini 
Assistant 
Oleske, Denise M. 
Associate Professor 
Powell, Lynda H. 
Professor 
Proteau, Roseanne V. 
Assistant Professor 
Rosenson, Robert S. 
Assistant Professor 
Sheldon, Stephen H . 
Visiting Professor 
Vidaver-Cohen, Doris 
Assistant Professor 
Young, James A. 
Assistant Professor 


Psychiatry 


Fawcett, Jan A. 
Professor, Chair. 
Aagesen, Carl 


Visiting Assistant Professor 


Ahluwalia, Y. Kumar 
Assistant Professor 

Ahmed, Fazal 
Assistant 

Amdur, Mark 
Assistant Professor 

Anderson, David R. 
Assistant Professor 

Angres, Daniel H. 
Assistant Professor 

Armstrong, Claresa 
Emeritus 

Avva, Rajitha Lakshmi 
Assistant 

Bagri, Sushil 
Assistant Professor 

Balsam, Adrienne M. 
Assistant Professor 

Banegas, Marta E. 
Assistant Professor 

Barkin, Robert 
Assistant Professor 

Baron, David H. 
Assistant Professor 

Basch, Gail M. 
Instructor 

Becker, Lee H. 
Assistant Professor 

Belizario, Evangelina 
Instructor 

Benson, David 
Assistant Professor 

Berry, Robert A. 
Assistant Professor 

Breaux, Cynthia A. 


Visiting Assistant Professor 


Buch, Piyush C. 
Instructor 

Buchanan, Robert W. 
Assistant Professor 

Buck, David W. 
Assistant Professor 

Burda, Charles E. 
Assistant Professor 

Busch, Katie 
Assistant Professor 

Calihan, Elizabeth W. 
Assistant 

Cann, Stephen R. 
Instructor 

Carlock, William D. 
Instructor 

Cassiday, Karen L. 
Instructor 


Cavanaugh, James L., Jr. 


Professor 

Cavanaugh, Stephanie 
Professor 

Chappell, Melissa M. 
Assistant 

Chor, Philip N. 
Assistant Professor 

Clark, David C. 
Associate Professor 

Clark, Susan H. 
Instructor 

Conroe, Henry G. 
Assistant Professor 

Cooperman, Suzanne K. 
Assistant Professor 

Crawford, James W. 
Emeritus 

Damptz, Robert E. 
Assistant Professor 

Danehy, Melany Marie 
Assistant 

Dederick, Margarida M. 
Assistant Professor 

Del Campo, Jose A. 
Emeritus 

Delisi, Stephen Michael 
Assistant 


Devulapally, Jagannath 
Assistant 

Dunn, Janet Marie 
Assistant 

Easton, Michael S. 
Assistant Professor 

Ebenhoeh, Patrick E. 
Assistant Professor 

Echevarria, Fidel 
Instructor 

Edwards, John H. 


Visiting Assistant Professor 


Epstein, Phillip S. 
Assistant Professor 

Fanelli, Joseph G. 
Assistant Professor 

Field-Chez, Michelle Ann 
Assistant 

Fine, Martin 
Assistant Professor 

Fink, Peter 
Assistant Professor 

Fisch, James M. 
Assistant Professor 

Gable, Leslie 
Instructor 

Garrelts, Deborah Lynne 
Instructor 

Gierl, Benedict L. 
Assistant Professor 

Gokhale, Sudhir M. 
Instructor 

Golbin, Alexander Z. 
Instructor 

Golchini Shafa, Mehdi 
Complemental Faculty 

Goldberg, Arnold |. 
Professor 

Goldstein, Corey N. 
Assistant 

Goodfriend, Marlene S. 
Assistant Professor 

Gruenberg, Linda 
Assistant Professor 

Gupta, Saisha 
Assistant 

Gupta, Sharad 
Assistant 

Gutmann, Miriam B. 
Assistant Professor 

Ha, Yong Soo 
Instructor 

Halper, Ira S. 
Assistant Professor 

Harris, Charles R. 
Instructor 

Hartlage, Shirley S. 
Assistant Professor 

Hartman, Edith 
Instructor 

Haycraft, Daniel Martin 
Instructor 

Haynes, Joan 
Instructor 

Herron, Steven Todd 
Assistant 

Hirsch, Alan R. 
Assistant Professor 

Holemon, Lance D. 
Instructor 

Holinger, Paul C. 
Professor 

Huh, John 
Instructor 

Hulcher, Julia M. 
Instructor 

Hussain, Ahmed M. 
Instructor 

lvanoff, Jeffrey A. 
Assistant Professor 

Jaffe, Charles M. 
Assistant Professor 

Jiron, Arnoldo J. 
Assistant Professor 

Johnson, Bruce C. 
Instructor 

Johnson, Kathleen H. 
Instructor 


Johnson, Margery R. 
Assistant Professor 

Jones, Frank A D. 
Assistant Professor 

Kachoris, Paul J. 
Assistant Professor 

Kanner, Andres 
Assistant Professor 

Kelly, Jonathan 
Assistant Professor 

Khoury, Philip F. 
Assistant 

Kluft, Richard P. 
Visiting Associate Professor 

Kravitz, Howard 
Associate Professor 

Krawczyk, John G. 
Instructor 

Kut, Joseph L. 
Assistant Professor 

Lane, Harold J. 
Instructor 

Larson, John K. 
Assistant Professor 

Lazarus, Lawrence W. 
Assistant Professor 

Lee Chuy, Ismael 
Instructor 

Leff, Joel R. 
Instructor 

Levin, Daniel Eric 
Assistant Professor 

Levine, Scott lan 
Assistant 

Levitan, Kenneth M. 
Assistant Professor 

Lewinbuk, Dan David 
Instructor 

Lewis, Rita 
Instructor 

Libert, Samuel A. 
Complemental Faculty 

Litowitz, Bonnie E. 
Visiting Associate Professor 

Luke, Luckose M. 
Instructor 

Ma, Albert 
Assistant 

Mandal, Konoy Kishore 
Assistant 

Mangoubi, Elie 
Instructor 

Marri, Bharathi R. 
Instructor 

Martin, Ernesto L. 
Assistant Professor 

Mattera, Tina Marie 
Instructor 

McMiller, William P. 
Instructor 

McNeil, David 
Instructor 

Meaden, Patricia M. 
Assistant Professor 

Mehlinger-Mitchell, Renee 
Assistant Professor 

Meiszner, John W. 
Instructor 

Mershon, Steven 
Assistant Professor 

Miles, William Scott 
Instructor 

Montani, David Michael 
Assistant 

Moolayil, Kumar D. 
Instructor 

Morrison, Caroline M. 
Instructor 

Morrison, David 
Assistant Professor 

Mueller, Patricia A. 
Assistant Professor 

Myers, Lavinia Lighezan 
Assistant 

Nutenko, Victor E. 
Instructor 

Okuleye, Babatunde Gbalade 
Assistant 


Olsen, Joann Marie 
Instructor 

Onate, John Claro 
Assistant 

Oughourlian, Aurore Marie 
Assistant 

Paidi, Ramachandra R. 
Instructor 

Patel, Minaldevi 
Assistant Professor 

Patterson, Joan E. 
Assistant Professor 

Pecen, Nancy E. 
Instructor 

Pieper, William J. 
Assistant Professor 

Pierce, Karen 
Assistant Professor 

Pisani, Vincent D. 
Assistant Professor 

Plyer, Brett Charles 
Assistant 

Poznanski, Elva 
Professor 

Putnam, Frank W. 
Visiting Associate Professor 

Rafeyan, Roueen 
Instructor 

Rattan, Pradeep 
Instructor 

Reifman, Robert A. 
Assistant Professor 

Reinstein, Michael J. 
Assistant Professor 

Ripeckyj, Andrew 
Assistant Professor 

Rose, Robert Marc 
Visiting Professor 

Rosenblate, Robin Lynn 
Instructor 

Rosenmutter, Gary M. 
Instructor 

Rosenthal, Maurice J. 
Assistant Professor 

Rosenthal, Ruth Beth 
Instructor 

Ross, Jeffrey S. 
Instructor 

Sachs, Roberta 
Assistant Professor 

Samelson, Charles F. 
Assistant Professor 

Sandrolini, Marc C. 
Assistant Professor 

Sanker, Jayachandran 
Instructor 

Schaff, Mary Ruth 
Assistant Professor 

Scheftner, William A. 
Assistant Professor 

Schell, Nancy P. 
Instructor 

Schrift, Michael J. 
Assistant Professor 

Schroeder, Steven M. 
Instructor 

Seltzberg-Romeo, Roni 
Instructor 

Shan, Tanveer H. 
Instructor 

Shulman, Robert B. 
Instructor 

Shvartsman, Leonid 
Instructor 

Siegel, Allen M. 
Assistant Professor 

Siegel, Glenn 
Instructor 

Siegel, Irwin 
Assistant Professor 

Silberberg, Joel M. 
Associate Professor 

Sobel, Hollie M. 
Instructor 

St. Clair, Doris E. 
Assistant Professor 

St. Pierre, Aimee C. 

Assistant Professor 


Stampley, Jan O. 
Instructor 

Stotland, Nada 
Professor 

Strayhorn, Earlene E. 
Instructor 

Strozier, Charles P. 
Visiting Assistant Professor 

Tavares, Alexandre Garcia 
Assistant 

Thampy, Kishore J. 
Assistant Professor 

Tibbetts, Mary W. 
Instructor 

Tinwalla, Abdi Yusufali 
Assistant 

Tracy, Katherine Ann 
Instructor 

Trakas, Demetrius A. 
Assistant Professor 

Vazquez, Juan J. 
Emeritus 

Viner, Jesse 
Assistant Professor 

Vivar, Zenaida 
Instructor 

Voltolina, Eugene J. 
Instructor 

Wahlstrom, Carl M., Jr. 
Assistant Professor 

Wasyliw, Orest 
Assistant Professor 

Weinstein, Steven Louis 
Instructor 

West, James Ward 
Assistant Professor 

Westheimer, Ruth 
Assistant Professor 

Wilson, Burgess Christianse 
Assistant 

Wilson, Rodgers 
Assistant Professor 

Winsberg, Gwynne Roese 
Visiting Associate Professor 

Wuest, Ronald Jay 
Instructor 

Yballe, Sonia B. 
Assistant Professor 

Young, Michael 
Associate Professor 

Yuen, Tammy Szewan 
Assistant 

Zadylak, Robert G. 
Assistant Professor 

Zajecka, John M. 
Associate Professor 


Psychology 


Cartwright, Rosalind D. * 
Professor, Chair. 
Aber, William R. 
Assistant Professor 
Akdag, Sare Jennifer 
Assistant 
Anderson, David R. 
Assistant Professor 
Aschkenasy, Jean R. 
Assistant Professor 
Avery, Robert Andrew 
Assistant Professor 
Bellg, Albert J. 
Assistant Professor 
Bernard, Bryan A. 
Assistant Professor 
Berry, Robert A. 
Assistant Professor 
Breaux, Cynthia A. 
Assistant Professor 
Chrenka, Rosalyn A. 
Assistant Professor 
Claar, Robyn Lewis 
Assistant 
Clark, David C. 
Professor 
Cline, Daniel J. 
Assistant Professor 


Rush University/Faculty 


Clorfene, Jeremy Byron 
Instructor 

Comella, Cynthia L. 
Associate Professor 

Cuevas-Becerini, Jorge 
Visiting Assistant Professor 

Danielson, Aimee Louise 
Assistant 

Daugherty, Steven R. 
Assistant Professor 

deToledo-Morrell, Leyla 
Professor 

Domanico, Rocco J. 
Lecturer 

Eastman, Charmane * 
Professor 

Echevarria, Fidel 
Instructor 

Edwards, Robert R. 
Assistant 

Figueiredo, Melissa Inez 
Assistant 

Fleischman, Debra A. 
Assistant Professor 

Fogg, Louis F. 
Assistant Professor 

Freeman, Anderson C. 
Assistant Professor 

Garron, David C. * 
Professor 

Gilley, David W. 
Assistant Professor 

Goodman, Daniel J. 
Instructor 

Graci, Gina M. 
Assistant 

Grote, Christopher L. 
Assistant Professor 

Hanson, Katherine M. 
Instructor 

Hartlage, Shirley S. 
Assistant Professor 

Hartman, David 
Assistant Professor 

Heaven, David J. 
Assistant 

Herdegen, James 
Assistant Professor 

Hoeppner, Jo-Ann L. B. 
Visiting Assistant Professor 

Husfeldt, Brenda A. 
Assistant Professor 

Johnson, Marilyn A. 
Emeritus 

Johnson, Sharon Zavacki 
Assistant 

Jung-Beeman, Mark E. 
Assistant Professor 

Keys, Beth Ann 
Assistant 

Leavitt, Frank * 
Associate Professor 

Lebowitz, Kim Rachelle 
Assistant 

Lokken, Kristine Lee 
Assistant 

Lovallo, William R. 
Visiting Professor 

Luten, Alice G. 
Visiting Assistant Professor 

Mead, John D. * 
Assistant Professor 

Meaden, Patricia M. 
Assistant Professor 

Mills, Megan 
Assistant Professor 

Monti, Laura 
Assistant Professor 

Nelson, Michael N. * 
Associate Professor 

Nyenhuis, David L. 
Assistant Professor 

O'Rourke, Normand Patrick 
Assistant 

Pergadia, Michele Lee 
Assistant 

Pisani, Vincent D. 
Assistant Professor 
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Riggs, Laura L. 
Instructor 
Ristanovic, Ruzica 
Associate Professor 
Rosen, Warren D. 
Assistant Professor 
Rybarczyk, Bruce D. 
Associate Professor 


Sim, Leslie Ann < 


Assistant 
Smith, Clifford A. 
Assistant Professor 
Sobel, Hollie M. 
Instructor 
Stebbins, Glenn T., Ill 
Assistant Professor 
Stepanski, Edward 
Associate Professor 
Stevens, Damien R. 
Assistant Professor 
Stewart, James D. 
Assistant Professor 
Swanson, Robert J. 
Visiting Assistant Professor 
Terebessy, Hilarie 
Assistant Professor 
Wasyliw, Orest 
Assistant Professor 
Wilson, Robert S. 
Associate Professor 
Wyatt, James 
Assistant Professor 


Radiation Oncology 


Saxena, Virenda S. 
Professor, Chair. 
Baker, Katherine F. 
Assistant Professor 
Barnes, Steven D. 
Assistant Professor 
Beck, Gerald G. 
Instructor 
Blazek, Ed Robert 
Assistant Professor 
Chang, Joe Yujiao 
Assistant 
Choo, Julia Jung 
Assistant 
Chu, James, C.H. 
Professor 
Conterato, Dean 
Assistant Professor 
Gattuso, Paolo 
Assistant Professor 
Griem, Katherine L. 
Associate Professor 
Groch, Mark W. 
Professor 
Gupta-Burt, Shalina 
Associate Professor 
Kartha, Ponnunni K. |. 
Associate Professor 
Kramer, Toby 
Assistant Professor 
Lanzl, Lawrence H. 
Professor 
Murthy, Anantha K. 
Associate Professor 
Nguyen, Cam 
Assistant Professor 
Phillips, Alexander K. 
Assistant Professor 
Reddy, Salitha 
Professor 
Rubin, David B. 
Assistant Professor 
Saclarides, Theodore 
Assistant Professor 
Saroja, Kurubarahalli 
Assistant Professor 
Sarvi, Maygol 
Assistant 
Thakrar, Anupama Wadhwa 
Assistant 
Thakrar, Harish V. 
Assistant Professor 
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Urbon, John 
Assistant Professor 
Zusag, Thomas W. 
Assistant Professor 


Religion, Health and Human 
Values 


Burbank, Barbara Beth 
Assistant Professor, Chair. 
Berndtson, Keith R. 
Complemental Faculty 
Brown, Max Douglas 
Associate Professor 
Burck, Russell 
Associate Professor 
Fitchett, George 
Associate Professor 
Murphy, Patricia Ellen 
Assistant Professor 
Nelson, Kristin A. 
Assistant Professor 
O'Reilly, Jo Ann 
Assistant Professor 
Rowe, John M. 
Instructor 
Savage, Teresa A. 
Instructor 
Sheldon, Mark Peter 
Associate Professor 
Wiens, Dolores F. 
Instructor 
Yellen, Suzanne B. 
Complemental Faculty 
Zbilut, Joseph P. 
Complemental Faculty 


Urology 


McKiel Jr. Charles F. 
Professor, Chair. 

Bormes, Thomas P. 
Assistant Professor 

Coogan, Christopher L. 
Instructor 

Cottrell, Thomas LC. 
Visiting Assistant Professor 

Dimitriou, Robert James 
Assistant 

Ekbal, Shahid S. 
Assistant Professor 

Elterman, Lev 
Instructor 

Estrada, Carlos Roberto, Jr. 
Assistant 

Flanagan, Malachi J. 
Professor 

Frye, E. Kent 
Instructor 

Greenfield, Jason Michael 
Assistant 

Guinan, Patrick 
Assistant Professor 

Hoeksema, Jerome 
Assistant Professor 

Hoyme, Kermit 
Instructor 

Lash, Charles M. 
Instructor 

Latchamsetty, Kalyan C. 
Assistant 

Levine, Laurence Adan 
Professor 

Levine, Stanley R. 
Assistant Professor 

Lowenthal, Steven 
Assistant Professor 

Mallick, Khursheed A. 
Instructor 

Matkov, Thomas George 
Assistant 

Merrick, Paul Franklin 
Instructor 

Merricks, James W. 
Emeritus 

Papierniak, Frank B. 
Emeritus 


Pessis, Dennis A. 
Associate Professor 

Rooney, Peter 
Instructor 

Rubenstein, Marvin 
Instructor 

Sadoughi, Nader 
Associate Professor 

Slutsky, Joel N. 
Instructor 

Sobel, David Louis 
Assistant 

Sokovich, Ronald S. 
Instructor 

Stokes, Sam, Ill 
Instructor 


Rush University Honorary Degree Recipients 


1973 
Robert J. Glaser, M.D. 
President, Henry J. Kaiser Family Foundation 


William George Anlyan, M.D. 
Vice President, Health Affairs, Duke University 


Mark Hummer Lepper, M.D. 
Chairman, Comprehensive Health Planning Board 
State of Illinois 


1974 

Robert Higgens Ebert, M.D. 

Caroline Shields Walker Professor of Medicine 
Dean of the Faculty of Medicine, Harvard Medical 
School 


1975 
John H. Knowles, M.D. 
President, Rockerfeller Foundation 


Virginia Henderson, M.A. 
Senior Research Associate Emeritus, School of 
Nursing, Yale University 


1976 


James Harvey Young, Ph.D. 
Professor of History, Emory University 


Jessie M. Scott, R.N., M.A. 

Assistant Surgeon General and Director, Division 
of Nursing, Health Resources Administration, United 
States Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare 


1977 

David A. Hamburg, M.D. 

President, Institute of Medicine of the National 
Academy of Sciences 


1978 

Julius B. Richmond, M.D. 

Assistant Secretary, United States Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare 


1979 
Gerard Piel, B.A. 
Publisher and President, Scientific American 


1980 
Harriet Waltzer Sheridan, Ph.D. 
Dean of the College, Brown University 


1981 

Thomas H. Hunter, M.D. 

The Owen R. Cheatham Professor of Science, 
Director, Program in Human Biology and Society, 
University of Virginia School of Medicine 


1982 

Walter J. McNerney, M.H.A. 

Past President of the Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
Association, Professor of Health Policy, North- 
western University 


1983 

Baruch S. Blumberg, M.D., Ph.D. 

Nobel Laureate, Associate Director and Senior 
Member, Clinical Research, Institute for Cancer 
Research, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


1984 


Julius R. Krevans, M.D. 
Chancellor, University of California at San Fran- 
cisco 


James A. Campbell, M.D. (1917-1983) 
President, Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical 
Center (1969-1983) 


1985 

Eli Ginzberg, Ph.D. 

The A. Barton Hepburn Professor Emeritus of Eco- 
nomics, Columbia University 


David Elliott Rogers, M.D. 
President, The Robert Wood Johnson Foundation 


Virginia V. Weldon, M.D. 
Vice President, Washington University Medical 
Center 


Edward N. Brandt, Jr., M.D., Ph.D. 
Chancellor, University of Maryland, Baltimore 


1986 

Edward J. Stemmler, M.D. 

Dean, University of Pennsylvania School of Medi- 
cine 


1987 
150th Anniversary Commencement 


The Honorable Dan Rostenkowski 
Eighth Congressional District of Illinois, United 
States House of Representatives 


Raymond C. Baumhart, S.J. 
President, Loyola University of Chicago 


Arnold R. Weber, Ph.D. 
President, Northwestern University 
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